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OPPORTUNITIES FOR INDUSTRY. 



A LETTER TO A VICTIM OP THE LATE PANIC. 

My D£ab Sib 

You inform me that jou are one of the sufferers 
by the financial tornado which, stealthily as a pestilence, 
recently visited our land, eclipsing the cyclones of the 
Mauritius and the simoom of Arabia in power of de- 
struction, utterly prostrating houses whose foundations, 
it was supposed, were laid upon boulders of gold, and 
teaching a new generation the old lesson of the uncertainty 
of fortune. Your anathemas upon those who intensified 
what would have been simply a Commercial Revulsion, 
making it a fearful Panic, can only be justified in view 
of the magnitude of your losses. You forget, momentarily, 
moderation and law and order, in contending that their 
property should be taken from them and divided amongst 
their victims, and they whipped, as rascals, naked through 
the land. You do not admit, that even in a free country, 
proud of its liberal legislation, men should be permitted 
to speculate in distress; and argue that something stronger 
than conscience is necessary to restrain them from so 
speculating, whether in Sugar, Cotton, or Stocks, that 
war, pestilence, blight, monetary disturbances, and espeoi* 
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10 OPPORTUNITIES FOR INDUSTRY. 

ally panics, will be to them a godsend. Human nature 
under such circumstances, it is evident, is quite too 
weak to resist the temptation to aid in producing what 
would be so manifestly profitable Every artifice that 
can be devised is resorted to, to frighten men; past 
troubles are pointed to as portents of future sorrows; 
and the cloud, no bigger than a man's hand, is per- 
sistently magnified into an omen of terrible import. 
How destructive an agent fear may be, is not by any 
means a modern discovery. Fear was worshiped as a 
god by the Lacedemonians ; Solomon noted its influence 
and observed that men sometimes draw those misfortunes 
they suspect upon their own heads, and that which 
they fear shall come upon them; physicians have re- 
marked that predictions of sickness by strolling sooth- 
sayers have come to pass, and been literally fulfilled, 
through the agency of the imagination in producing 
sickness at the time predicted; and in more than one 
instance, the dread of dying or apprehension of death 
has driven men to suicide. The fears of mankind are like 
enraged elephants in battle, as dangerous to friend as 
to foe. In the commercial world especially, resting as the 
superstructure does upon man's confidence in his neigh- 
bor, it is not diflScult, at certain times, when the air is 
surcharged with the miasma of extravagance, for design- 
ing men to strike away the prop, cause a sudden afiright 
or panic, and induce their neighbors to pull those misfor- 
tunes they apprehend upon their own heads. A Com- 
mercial Revulsion ordinarily results from a combination of 
circumstances over which individuals can hardly be said to 
iave any control ; a Commercial Panic is very different in 
ts essence, nature, and consequences; and, unlike the 
brmer, may be produced by instruments in themselves 
nr contemptible. 
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But the causes of the late financial disasters seem at 
this day, probably, to their involuDtary victims, a matter 
of minor concern. The man whose wagon is overturned 
into the gutter, is in no fit mood to discuss the philosophy 
of accidents. Even the stereotyped phrases of consolation 
sound like a mockery of distress. You are now in doubt 
whether, •* whatever is, is right." Fortune, you say, may 
be a fickle jade, but "why did she kick me down stairs?" 
It is difficult for you to understand that '^partial evil" 
can be " universal good." To be sans argent^ says Burton 
in his inimitable Anatomy, will cause a deep and grievous 
melancholy. Many persons are affected like Irishmen in 
this behalf, who, if they have a good cimeter, had rather 
have a blow on their arm than their weapon hurt : they 
wiU sooner lose their life than their goods. He instances 
that a poor fellow went to hang himself, but finding by 
chance a pot of money, flung away the rope and went 
merrily home ; but he that hid the gold, when he missed 
it, hanged himself with that rope which the' other man 
had left. I will only recommend to you the example and 
philosophy of David, who said : '* While the child was yet 
alive, I fasted and wept ; but being now dead, why should 
I fast ? Can I bring him back again ?" 

You ask me — and the query is symptomatic of im* 
proved mental health — "Is money-getting a lost art? 
Are all sorts of business equally uncertain in their results? 
Are the wings of riches always outspread for flight?'^ 
I am happy to reply to these interrogatories in the nega* 
tive. Money-getting is not a lost art ; all sorts of busi- 
ness are uncertain, but not equally so. It is probable 
that we are at the commencement of an era when fortunes 
will be acquired with a rapidity unknown, save in rare 
instances, in past times. The percentage of profits will 
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gradoallj be less, but the aggregate of profits, as well as 
of business accruing to individuals, will be unprecedented 
and astounding. For the last half century the world has 
been '^putting up its machinery" — its railways, steam- 
ships, telegraphs and lightning presses — and is now, we 
may say, for the first time, ready to do business. Never 
before were there such facilities for converting raw ma^ 
terials into finished fabrics — never before could an 
agriculturist, or manufacturer, or merchant, apprize so 
many people simultaneously that he can supply a want. 
So far from being a lost art, it is probable that Money- 
getting will become so common an art, that the possession 
of wealth will not be esteemed a claim to consideration. 
Even now when fortunes it is known are made while 
standing in mud-puddles in the gold diggings of California 
and Australia, or by accidentally betting right on the 
" little joker" of the stock market, the man of wealth is 
looked upon much in the light of a money-bag — usefuli 
but not necessarily respectable. It is certainly poor con- 
solation to him who has strained every faculty of body 
and mind, throughout a long life, in accumulating Money, 
to discover, when at length he has succeeded, that the 
journeyman gas-fitter of last year, can to-day, in conse- 
quence of a series of fortunate speculations, buy him out, 
and give his life-long accumulations away without im- 
poverishing himself But what more than any thing else 
tends to degrade wealth, as a test of final success, is its 
fleeting, transient, and unreliable nature. When a gale 
may burst out of a clear sky, like the Panic of 1867, and 
dissipate the accumulations of years as the dew of the 
morning ; and especially when the wealthiest may calcu- 
late, with reasonable certainty, that his descendants, even 
in the third generation, will probably be candidates fiar 
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the almshouse, the dullest perception realizes that the 
merchandise of wisdom is better than the merchandise of 
silver. Impressed; perhaps, with conviction of this truthj 
some of our men of money very wisely expend a small 
portion of their fortune in hiring men of brains to trans^ 
mit their names to posterity in writings ; whilst others 
seek a refuge firom immediate annihilation by piling up 
bricks or stones, in monuments upon their bones. 

But while much wealth is only rarely a blessing, the 
want of money is nearly always an evil. The very poor, 
God help them 1 Your other inquiry, therefore, is one 
entitled to very respectful and careful consideration, viz. : 
What ars the chancss to hake honsy ? You say, 
that being compelled to begin the world anew, you wish 
to select wisely from a variety of well-defined opportuni- 
ties, open to a man of enterprise with some capital ; and 
you inquire from what published source you can obtain 
the desired information. Books have been written on the 
principles of doing business, and on the Laws of Busi- 
ness, on Accounts, etc., but I know of no book detailing 
the openings for trade and the Chances for profitable 
industry, or, in a word, showing how fortunes have been 
made cmd can be made. Our professional authors entertain 
a profound contempt for Money, Money-getting, and 
Money-makers, and they, of course, will not write such 
books. It is true publishers do say that valuable 
manuscripts cannot be obtained, except for a valuable 
consideration; and that the author of the '*Sin of Covet- 
ousness" higgled for a long time about a penny more 
copyright ; but has not Bulwer established in that novel 
of his, Zanonij that " our opinions are the angel part of 
us, our acts the earthly"? The literary celebrities of the 
world would, I imagine, be sorely puzzled to answer your 
2 
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qnestion. Bolwer woald be more perplexed what io do 
with %tj than with the disposal of '* Jasper Loseley^' or 
"Guy DarrelL" Dickens would rather write another 
*' Bleak House," detailing how money can be lost in 
Chancery, and Thackeray another " Vanity Fair." Even 
our distinguished poet, the author of '* Htauxitha^^ and 
*' Mika JS^andishj" could hardly be expected to originate 
any thing better on the subject than the following epi- 
gram of his brother poet : 

*' I will tell yoa a plan for gaining wealth, 
Better than banking, trading, or leases ; 
Take a bank note and fold it up, 
And then yoa will find yoar wealth increases. 

** This wonderful plan, without danger or loss. 

Keeps your cash in your hand, and with nothing to trouble it ; 
And every time that you fold it across, 
Tis plain, as the light of the day, that you double it.** 

I once had occasion to put a query, similar to the one 
with which you have honored me, to one of our most 
distinguished writers, and his reply was worthy of a ro- 
mancer — Light cities by balloons and ventilate them with 
ians propelled by steam I This idea is far more grand, 
though perhaps less practical, than that of the wiseacre, 
who advised his friends always to have two strings to their 
bow — and illustrated it by reference to the practice of 
medicine combined with dealing in gravestones. Frank- 
liui you may rememoer, attempted to teach how to make 
money plenty in every man^s pocket ; but, alas, even he, 
with all his practical wisdom, stopped short at such 
aphorisms as these : First, Let honesty and industry be thy 
cansUnU oompanima ; and Secondly, Spend (me penny less than 
thy clear gains. Benjamin forgot to tell us how we oould oer- 
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tainly make such clear gains that we could afiford to spend 
one penny less. From these and other reasons you will 
understand why such a book as you now desire has not 
been written by the magnates of literature ; and for dif- 
ferent, but equally satisfietctory and comprehensive reasons, 
millionaires are not authors on this subject, as it is 
probable you may have observed, they are not invariably 
all Boscoes or Bicardos. Even men's past successes 
and misfortunes, their triumphs and &ilures — in a word, 
the daguerreotype of man's material condition is only 
imperfectly preserved in history. Some writer has forci- 
bly said : '' The world might well afford to lose all record 
of a hundred ancient battles or sieges, if it could thereby 
gain the knowledge of one lost art ; and even the pyra- 
mids bequeathed to us by Egypt in her glory, would be 
well exchanged for a few of her humble workshops and 
manufeu^ries, as they stood in the days of the Pharaohs. 
Of the true history of mankind, only a few chapters have 
yet been written ; and now, when the deficiencies of that 
we have are beginning to be realized, we find the 
materials for supplying them have in good part perished 
in the lapse of time, or been trampled recklessly beneath 
the hoo& of the war-horse.^ How many items of practi- 
cal knowledge have thus been forever lost — how many 
fix>t-prints obliterated — 

'* Footprints which, perhaps, another 
Sailing o'er life's solemn main, 
A forlorn and shipwrecked brother, — 
Seeing, shall tiJce heart again.** 

Xenophon, I think it was, who said, that any one who 
discovered a new source of gain, without detriment to the 
community, deserved a mark of honor, for public spirit 
would then never be extinguished. Stimulated by the 
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hope of making some humble discover j, perhaps bringing 
to light a diamond long buried in the dust of forgetful- 
nesSi I have devoted some leisure hours to researches and 
reflection upon the topic suggested by you ; and though I 
hardly presume to ofEer you any thing novel, I may, 
nevertheless, be able to present some suggestions that 
may be regarded as of value, with respect to the chances 
for profit not as yet entirely developed, and which, with- 
out much attempt at arrangement according to the book- 
maker's art, I place at your disposal ; and, if you think 
them worthy, or likely to revive the courage of one other 
"forlorn and shipwrecked" brother, you may submit 
them to the consideration of the public. I do this the 
more cheerfully, because I know that my crudities will 
be regarded with tenderness, and any errors into which I 
may have fSedlen, will be pardoned or overlooked, or what 
is better, corrected by superior information. But in the 
event of publication, you will please remember, that my 
name is like a miser's gift, '^ nothing to nobody." 

" Ay free, aflf ban* your story tell 
Whea wi' a bosom orony, 
Bui 9tiU keep Momeihing to j^ourtd 
Ye scarcely tell to ony." 



LETTER n. 

HOW FOBTUNES WERB HADE IS ANCIENT TIHES. 

Before prooeeding to consider the opportunities now 
open for the exercise of industry profitably, it may 
afford us some instruction, and certainly the satisfaction 
of having commenced at the beginning, to review the 
sources of the fortunes of the Ancients and of our im- 
mediate predecessors. It is obvious, however, that in a 
review so comprehensive, no account can be taken of 
moderate fortunes; and in endeavoring to trace to its 
origin, social and individual prosperity in ancient times, 
it is evidently impracticable, even if desirable, to prose- 
cute the inquiry with much minuteness. Mercantile 
biographies and magazines did not probably flourish in 
primeval ages ; and the favorites of fortune were debarred 
the privilege of transmitting the barren incidents of in- 
glorious lives to succeeding generations. 

The earliest, as well as the best history of our race, is 
the Bible ; and going back to that fountain of historical 
lore, as well as of poetry and truth, we learn that the 
first occupations of mankind were sJieep husbandry and 
tillage. *' And Abel was a keeper of sheep, but Cain was 
a tiller of the ground." Whether the subsequent crime 
of Cain, in murdering his brother, cast a stigma upon his 
occupation, or whether a pastoral life was found more 
congenial and profitable than tillage, we know not, but 
certainly stock-raising, among the Hebrews, was the 

(17) 
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favorite pursuit. The history of the sacrifices, both 
before and after the giving of the Mosaic Law, establishes 
this point. The wealth of the patriarchs, Abraham, 
IsaaC; and Jacob, consisted principally in their flocks. 
"Mesha, king of Moab," the Scriptures inform us (2 
Kings iii. 4), "was a sheep master^ and rendered unto the 
king of Israel an hundred thousand lambs, and an hun- 
dred thousand rams, with the wool." The flocks of the 
Midianites were so vast, that the sheep taken from them 
by Moses, after his victory, amounted to six hundred and 
seventy-five thousand. (Num. xxxi. 82.) Nabal had 
three thousand sheep and one thousand goats (1 Sam. 
XXV. 2) ; and as his wealth was said to be " very great," 
we learn the current idea of what constituted wealth in 
those days. Some of the most beautiful metaphors in the 
Scriptures are derived from a shepherd's life. "The 
Lord is my shepherd, I shall not want. He maketh me 
to lie down in green pastures ; he leadeth me beside the 
still waters. Yea, though I walk through the valley of 
the shadow of death, I will fear no evil ; for thou art 
with me ; thy rod and thy staff, they comfort me." (Ps. 
xxiii. 1, 2, 4.) And again: "He shall feed his flock 
like a shepherd ; he shall gather the lambs with his arm, 
and carry them in his bosom, and shall gently lead those 
that are with young." (Isa. xl. 11.) 

The ancient poets also derived inspiration from the 
•ame fountain. Homer, in his " Odyssey," speaks of — 

" That happy clime ! where each revolving year, 
Tbo teeming ewes a triple offspring bear ; 
And two fair crescents of translucent bom. 
The brows of all their young increase adorn ; 
The shepherd swains, with sure abundance blest, 
Oo the fat flock and rural dainties feast ; 
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Nor wftiit of lieibage makes the dairy fail, 
But every seasoa filie the foaming pail." 

In JSgt/pt, on the other hand, the cultivation of the soil 
aeems to have been the most profitable occupation. All 
nations, in the time of Joseph, we learn, went to Egypt 
to buy Com. The annual overflowing of the Nile en- 
abled the farmers to produce two, and sometimes three 
crops a year. The river, says a historian, begins to rise 
in the latter end of June, and attains its utmost height 
about the middle of August, when Egypt presents the 
appearance of a vast sea, while the cities and towns ap- 
pear like so many islands ; after this the waters gradually 
subside, and about the end of November the river has 
returned to its ordinary limits. During this period the 
earth, or mud, which the waters held in solution, has 
fallen on the soil ; and on the retiring of the waters, the 
whole land is covered with a rich manure, and, according 
to Herodotus, required so little cultivation, that in some 
cases it was only necessary that the seed should be 
thrown upon the surface, and trodden down by beasts. 
In animals, Egypt did not abound ; and in some one or 
other of the provinces, the ox, the sheep, and the goat, 
were held sacred, and hence not used for food. The 
Egyptians had such an abhorrence of pork, that they 
would not intermarry with persons engaged in the keep- 
ing of pigs. This prejudice arose probably, in the first 
instance, &om the circumstance, that in a warm climate 
the eating of pork was found to produce cutaneous dis- 
orders, especially the leprosy. 

Agriculture, therefore, may safely be said to have been 
the source of the early prosperity of Egypt ; but at a later 
period — when Tyre had been destroyed, and Alexandria 
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built — immense fortunes were acquired bj the Egyptians 
in traffic. Egypt became the entrepot of the commerce 
between Europe and all the vast countries stretching east 
from Arabia to China. The silks, spices, precious stones, 
and other products of Arabia and India, passed through 
Alexandria ; and besides, an immense number of vessels 
was employed in conveying corn from Egypt to Rome. 
This trade was exceedingly lucrative, and Alexandria 
waxed great, and became the seat of commerce and do- 
minion. At the present time, it is said, there are about two 
millions of acres in that country, which are capable of 
producing four crops per year; and Egypt is again a 
highway over which traffic passes between England and 
India, offering, in its resources and situation, excellent 
opportunities both for cultivators and merchants, as I 
may subsequently show. 

Agriculture and stock-raising, as we have stated, are 
the original and primitive sources of individual wealth. 
As soon, however, as some surplus accumulation, called 
capital, has been secured, a desire for other and addi- 
tional luxuries arises in the human heart, which can 
only be gratified by exchanging commodities, or in 
other words, establishing commerce. Then a new and 
boundless field for acquiring fortune is opened to en- 
terprise. The sagacious merchant is often better re- 
warded than the laborious producer. The influence of 
commerce in building up cities, effulgent with luxury, is 
early exemplified; and nowhere more strikingly than 
in the growth of the chief cities of Phoenicia, Tyre and 
Sidon. Their wealth and magnificence are pictured 
by the prophets, in the glomng language of Oriental 
hyperbolism: "Tyrus did build herself a stronghold, and 
heaped ap silver as the dust, and fine gold as the mire of 
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the BireetP *' When thy wares went forth out of the seas, 
thou filledat many people ; thou didst enrich the kings of 
the earth with the multitudes of thy riches and of* thy 
merchandise." This people of whom Ezekiel speaks, 
the Phoenicians, were an ingenious and inventive as well 
as a commercial people. They invented ship-building, 
discovered the manufacture of glass and woolen doth, 
and established the fundamental principles of Geography 
and Astronomy. The origin of Arithmetic and Book- 
keeping is also traced to them; but probably the greatest 
of all their many inventions was that of the Alpfuibei. At 
all eventSi so great was commercial Phoenicia, that Car* 
thage, a mere colony, planted on the coast of Africa, was 
able, by its wealth, to resist for a considerable period the 
mailed legions of Bome. 

The reports of the great wealth acquired by the Phoe- 
nicians in commerce, excited a desire in the Jews to share 
in its results ; and in the reigns of David and Solomon, 
some very successful ventures were made by them. The 
return of one voyage to Ophir, we are told, produced four 
hundred and fifty talents of gold, about $12,600,000, 
which &i exceeds the semi-monthly shipments of our 
modem Ophir, generally called California. Solomon 
himself was a merchant, and traded with his brother 
long-merchant, Hiram of Tyre — his navy bringing back 
" gold and silver, ivory and apes and peacocks," We 
are told he ''made silver in Jerusalem as stones, and cedar 
trees as sycamores that grow in the plains." 

In Oreeee^ the principal source of large fortunes, hon* 
estly acquired, was Manufactures ; though her Commerce 
at one period was also very considerable. The most cele- 
brated manufiusturing city of ancient times was Corinth, 
one of the chief cities of Greece. Coverlets made in this 
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oitj were sought after in foreign countries, and the im- 
portance of this manufacture may be inferred from the 
fact, that Nero paid no less than four million sesterces — 
about $150,000 — for one ; and in Cato's time, (Metellus 
Scipio brought it as an accusation), coverlets were sold 
for eight hundred thousand sesterces, about $80,000. 
Philadelphia, which is known to excel in manufactures, 
I need not tell you, could supply a much better article at 
a less price. Corinth also excelled in the manufacture of 
brass and earthenware ; and although she possessed no 
copper mines, her workmen contrived, by mixing that 
which she received from other countries with a small 
quantity of gold and silver, to compose a metal extremely 
brilliant, and almost proof against rust. Of these we are 
told they made cuirasses, helmets, small figures, cups 
and vessels, no less esteemed for the workmanship than 
for the material, which were enriched with foliage and 
other chased ornaments. Those on their pottery were 
equally beautiful. 

Borne, in this connexion, would principally illustrate 
getting money by conquest, or what plain people would call 
robbery. The conquered provinces were compelled to 
pay one-tenth, occasionally one-twentieth, of their produce 
to Bome; and estates in the provinces were divided 
ttnongst influential Boman citizens. The fortunes of some 
^ the old Romans undoubtedly far surpassed those of pri- 
vate individuals in modern times ; but the astounding sta- 
tistics floating about on the waves of newspaperdom, I give 
to you without vouching for their correctness. The phi- 
losopher Seneca had a fortune of $17,600,000, which, it 
Mems, caused him so much trouble, that he declaimed 
loudly in praise of poverty and wrote three books '* On 
Anger.'* Claudius, a freedman, saved by some '' hook or 
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crook" $12,500,000. The debts of Milo, it is said, 
amounted to $3,000,000; and the inference is, I pre- 
sume, that if he compromised as discriminatingly as some 
of our modem financiers, he must have become a rich 
man. Csesar, before he entered upon any office, owed 
$14,976,000. He had purchased the friendship of Curio 
for $260,000, and that of Lucius Paulus for $1,600,000. 
At the time of the assassination of Julius Caesar, Antonj 
was in debt to the amount of $16,000,000 ; he owed this 
sum on the ides of March, and it was paid by the kalends 
of April; he squandered $736,000,000. Appius squan- 
dered in debauchery $2,500,000, and finding, on examina- 
tion of the state of his affiurs, that he had only $400,000, 
remaining, poisoned himself, because he considered tbat 
sum insufficient for his maintenance. CaDsar gave Satulla, 
the mother of Brutus, a pearl of the value of $60,000. 
Cleopatra, at an entertainment she gave to Antony, dis- 
solved in vinegar a pearl worth $400,000, and he swal- 
lowed it. Claudius, the son of Esopus the comedian, 
swallowed one worth $40,000. One single dish cost 
Esopus $400,000. Caligula spent for one supper $400,000, 
and Heliogabalus $100,000. The usual cost for a repast 
for Lucullus was $100,000 ; the fish from his fish-ponds 
were sold for $175,000. 

Cbcbsus, the last king of Lydia, made his money 
by subduing the Phrygians, Paphlagonians, Thracians, 
and others. His fortune amounted to $17,000,000; 
and he used to say that a citizen who had not a sum 
sufficient to support an army or a legion did not deserve 
to be called a rich man. 

Laying aside Conquest as an unjustifiable means of 
making money, no better than some of the modem 
•chemes, we find that probably the largest fortunes of 
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ancient times had their origin in trade with India. 
It has been well remarked, that nations are some ac- 
tiyelj commercial, and others passively commercial ; the 
former being those who build ships and go out to 
trade, the latter being those who either confine their 
trade to themselyes, or wait for foreigners (o visit them. 
The actively commercial, almost invariably, are enabled 
to drive good bargains with those who wait for their 
periodical visits, and are enriched. India from time 
immemorial until recently, when England's machines 
have eclipsed her glory, was the place of production of 
the choicest fabrics that luxury can desire. She has ever 
waited for neighboring nations to come and get her spices 
and aromatics, her precious stones and silks and linens, 
and those Dacca muslins, which have been called '' webs of 
woven wind." No nation has equaled the Hindoos in 
the fineness of their muslins. ''Muslins are made by a 
few families," says the late Rev. William Ward, " so ex- 
ceedingly fine, that four months are required to weave 
one piece, which sells at five hundred rupees. When 
the muslin is laid on the grass, and the dew has &llen 
upon \i, ilisno longer discernible,^^ Tavernier, who was a 
merchant as well as a traveler, and therefore accustomed 
to judge of the qualities of goods, and who wrote in the 
middle of the seventeenth century, says "The white cali- 
cuts" (calicoes, or rather muslins, so called from the great 
commercial city of Calicut, whence the Portuguese and 
Dutch first brought them), " are woven in several places in 
Bengal and Mogulistan, and are carried to Raioxsary and 
Baroche to be whitened, because of the large meadows 
and plenty of lemons that grow thereabouts, for they are 
never so white as they should be till they are dipped in 
lemon uxUer. Some calicuts are made so fine you can 
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hardly /eel them in your handj and the thread, when spun, 
is scarce discernible." The same writer says: ''Thiers 
is made at Seconge (in the province of Malwa) a sort 
of calioat so fine, that when a man puts it on, hie skin 
AaU appear as plainly through it as if he uxu quite naked, 
but the merchants are not permitted to transport it, for 
the gOYcmor is obliged to send it all to the Greas Mo- 
gul's seraglio, and the principal lords of the court, to 
make the sultanesses and noblemen's wives shifts and 
garments for the hot weather ; and the king and lords 
take great pleasure to behold them in these shifts." He 
also mentions turbans of such fine doth, that 25 or SO ells 
win not weigh four ounces ; and another writer refers to 
entire garments that can be drawn through a lady's finger 
ring. Those swarthy natives had a delicacy of touch 
which enabled them to produce effects that transcend the 
powers of the most wonderftil of our modem machines. 

But the staple commodity of the East for a long pe- 
riod was Silk. This article, at one time, sold at Rome 
for its weight in gold ; and for about a thousand years 
the demand throughout Europe was supplied entirely 
from Asia. Between the sixth and seventh oenturieSi 
however, two Persian monks, at the instigation of the 
emperor Justinian, contrived to transport, in a hollow cane, 
the eggs of the silkworm from China to Europe, where they 
were hatched by means of beat, and thus Asia was robbed 
of an ancient and lucrative monopoly. During the dark 
ages which succeeded, Commerce, it is probable, suffered 
by the general paralysis. Men sought wealth, not by ven- 
tures to India, but by dark mysterious researches in 
Alchemy and Astrology. When, however, the lights 
of Commerce and Civilization, which had been extin- 
guished for a time, again shone in the firmament, we find 
8 
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(hat trade with the East beoame again the elixir ot 
wealth. Commerce with the East made Yenioe and 
Gbnoa, in the middle ages, what Tyre and Carthage were 
before the Christian Era. In the tenth century, says a 
historian, Venice had established commercial intercourse 
with the Saracens of Egypt and Syria for their staples 
of sugar and rice — for dates, senna, cassia, flax, linen, 
balm, perfumes^ galls, wrought silks, soaps, eta She 
traded, too, for the rich spices and precious stones of 
India ; and with merchandise so rare and rich, entered 
the markets of Western Europe and commanded the 
whole of its valuable trade. Genoa also, even before 
the time of Peter the Hermit, had opened a flourishing 
commerce with Asia, and when the Crusaders had planted 
their ensigns on the battlements of Jerusalem, the Bed 
Cross in the white field was among them ; and by diplo- 
macy or conquest she gained a strong foothold in the 
Black Sea, where she founded a powerful colony that 
augmented her wealth incredibly. 

In the sixteenth century Spices were so precious in 
Europe, that the profits of commercial adventures to the 
Indies were in some instances enormous. Crawfurd, in 
his history of the Indian Archipelago, says that cloves, 
pepper, and nutmegs, were in that age the principal, if not 
the only objects of mercantile adventure; an artificial 
value was conferred on these articles, and commodities, 
which had been bought at the "rate of nearly six hun< 
dred pounds for ten yards of good scarlet cloth, worth 
£7, sold in England at three thousand per cent, above 
their original price." 

The discovery of America even may be said to be one 
of the &uits of commerce with the Indies ; for when the 
Portuguese mariners found a new passage to the East. 
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viz., around the Cape of Good Hope, Spain was induced 
to listen to the arguments and entreaties of Columbus, 
principaUj through the hope of finding a shorter route 
to the spice regions of Eastern Asia ; and this enterprise 
resulted in the discovery of an India in the West,* which, 
as we fondly hope, is destined to become the central 
planet in the universe of Nations, the Mecca of the lovers 
of liberty in all lands, and a country meriting the eulo- 
gium: 

" Pfttient of toil ; Rerene amidst alarms ; 
Inflexible in faith ; inyincible in arms." 

*Goliunba8 and Yespacins both died believing that they had 
reached Eastern Asia, and thus a geographical mistake led to the 
greatest discovery that has ever been made. In proof of these as- 
sertions, we may state, that Colnmbos designed delivering at Cuba 
the missives of the Spanish king to the great Khan of the Mongols, 
and that he imagined himself in Mangi, the capital of the sonthem 
region of Cathay or China. ** The island of Hispaniola" (Hayti), 
he declares to Pope Alexander YI., in a letter fonnd in the ar- 
chives of the Duke of Yaragnos, '* is Tandiish, Ophir, and Zipangon. 
In my second voyage I have discovered fourteen hundred islands, and 
a shore of three hundred and thirty-three miles belong^ing to the con- 
tinent of Asia." This West Indian Zipangon produced golden frag- 
ments, or spangles, weighing eight, ten, and even twenty pounds, 
(See Humboldt's Essay on the Production of Gold and Silver, in 
the " Jonrnal des Economistes," for March, April, and May, 1838.) 



LETTER m. 

HOW FOBTUKSS HAYB BEEN MADE IN MODERN TIMES. 

In my preceding letter a rapid review was taken of 
the origin of fortunes in ancient times, with some refer- 
ence to events as late as the discovery of America by 
Columbus. In the fourteenth century a gentleman is 
said to have laid the foundation of his fortune in an ex- 
traordinary manner; and though the story bears the im- 
press of the fabulous, it may nevertheless be referred to 
in illustration of one way of making money, since be- 
oome quite common, viz., by Accident. 

A wealthy merchant of London was in the habit of 
making all his servants share in his adventures by put- 
ting something at risk. A poor scullion-boy in his cm- 
ploy was called upon to conform to the custom, and de- 
posit something on board a ship just starting for Algiers ; 
bat he had nothing in the world that he could call his own 
except a cat, which \q had purchased at the cost of one 
penny, to save himself from being eaten up by the rats 
which infested the garret in which ho slept. This ho 
brought, shedding tears, and placed it on board the ship 
as his share in the adventure. On arrival it was ascer- 
tained that the Dey of Algiers was exceedingly troubled 
by rats in his palace; and the captain of the ship loaned 
him the cat, which proved such a source of satisfaction 
that he proposed to purchase her at any price. The 
captain was shrewd enough to ask a very high price, 
Ci8) 
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which was readily paid ; and Tabby proved so satis&ctory 
as a mouser, that the Dey sent additional valuable pres* 
mits of pearls to her owner. On the return of the ship 
it was discovered, to the surprise of all, that the most 
valuable part of the cargo belonged to the shipper of the 
cat — the scullion-boy. His master proposed partnership, 
which was accepted. His business prospered — he loaned 
money to the king when he was in straits ; was appointed 
Mayor of London, was knighted, became second man in 
the kingdom, and his name is transmitted to us as — Sir 
BiCHABD WnrrTiNOTON. 

This will recall to your recollection the brilliant exploit 
of our firiend Lord Timothy Dexter, and his shipment of 
warming-pans to the West Indies. He always silenced 
cavillers, who ventured to insinuate any thing unfavor- 
able to his geographical acquirements, by pointing to the 
profits of the speculation ; and no one could prove that he 
had not foreseen that the articles, though not wanted as 
warming-pans in that climate, would be sought after for 
some other purpose. 

After the discovery of America, by CJolumbus, im- 
mense fortunes were mode — 

First, By Mining Silver in ifexico and Peru. 

The conquest of a portion of America by the Span- 
iards, revealed to the civilized world the riches of the 
Silver Mines of Mexico and Peru. Masses of silver, such 
as had never before been seen in Europe, became com- 
mon, and aroused the fever for adventure to a degree 
only paralleled by the recent discovery of gold in Califor- 
nia. Mining became the goddess of fortune, and richly 
did she repay some of her devotees. Baron Humboldt 
states that in Mexico, near Sombrerete, where mines were 
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opened as fiur back as 1555, the &milj of Tagoaga, (Mar- 
quises de Apartado) derived, in the short space of five 
fnonilis, firom a front of one hundred and two feet in the 
outcropping of a silver mine, a net profit of $4,000,000; 
while in the mining district of Catorce, in the space of 
tu)o years and a half, between 1781 and the end of 1788, 
an ecclesiastic named Juan Flores, gained $8,600,000 on 
ground full of chloride of silver and of CoJoradosy 

2. Another source of great fortunes, especially in En- 
gland, was Monopolies of certain trades, granted by Royalty 
to favored individuals. 

In the in&ncy of England's commercial history, which 
may be said to date from the time of Queen Elizabeth, it 
was deemed a stroke of good policy to stimulate enter- 
prise by royal monopolies. To one company was granted 
a monopoly of sweet wines ; to another of licenses ; the 
successors of the Dutch traders were alone permitted to 
export woolen cloths ; the Turkish Company possessed 
the exclusive privilege of trading with India ; the Rus- 
sia Company with Russia. Burleigh probably shook his 
head at the establishment of monopolies like these, fore- 
seeing the injury likely to result from them in the future ; 
but if so, he discovered that a shake of the head will not 
deter an obstinate woman from her purpose, much less a vir- 
gin queen. But though these companies proved so detri- 
mental to the national prosperity, that in 1624 monopo- 
lies were generally abolished, the proprietors of many of 
ihem became enormously wealthy, and the East India Com* 
pany, until recently abrogated, was the most gigantic mo- 
nopoly for private emolument in the world. Its shipments 
of Opium to China alone, in the years 1848-9, were 57,918 
chests, which, at $600 per chest, amounted to $34,750,800. 
Who can calculate what an amount of misery was pro- 
duced by one single year's trade I 
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The English have always had a penchant for govern- 
mental monopolies; and when these were no longer tol- 
erated by law, enterprising Englishmen sought them 
from other and less scrupaloos sovereigns. The latest 
soccesB in this branch of engineering that I know of, is 
the Ouano eontracL In Deoember, 1847, a firm in Lon- 
don obtained from the Pernvian government the exclu- 
sive privilege of shipping and selling Guano, for account 
of the Government, at four per cent, commission on the 
gross amount of sales, and the valuable coincident of 
paying for one-fourth of the net proceeds of the sales in 
the scrip of the government, at par value, with interest 
added. This scrip was purchased, it is said, by the con- 
tractors, at ten cents for the dollar, and it is estimated 
their profits in one year exceeded a million of dollars* 

S. Kext to government patronage, Speculation in Chv- 
emment Securities^ with the advantage of early itt/ormaiion as 
lo circumstances affecting their market value, has resulted in 
ike accumulation of great fortunes. 

Rothschild, the present founder of the house of N. 

* How much tbe contractor realized from the contract of Decem- 
ber, 1847, cannot well be known— the following estimate, however, 
has been made : 
Qron smles of 130,000 tons of Guano, at $50 per ton, 

t6,500,000, on which the commission at 4 per cent., was $260,000 
Estimated net proceeds, at $20 per ton, of which one 
foarth part was accounted for to the Government in its 
own scrip, costing the contractors, (with intercfi added^) 
aboat ten cents per dollar, leaving a profit of ninety per 
cent on the whole amount, say, $650,000, $585,000 

Probable gain in exchange, (at $5 per pound ster- 
ling) at least ten per cent, on total net proceeds, say 
$2,600,000, $260,000 

ToUl estimated profits, $1,105,000 
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Bothflchild k Sons, was the master-spirit in this sort of 
speculation. By a series of fortunate operations he at- 
tained the enviable position of being able to oause a rise 
or a &11 in stocks to a certain extent, whenever he 
pleased, by the mere influence of his example. One great 
cause of his success was the secrecy in which he con- 
trived to shroud all his transactions. He had certain 
men whom he employed as brokers, on ordinary occa- 
sions ; but whenever it suited his purpose, or when he 
supposed that by employing them, it would be ascer- 
tained that he wished to effect a rise or a fall, he took 
care to commission a new set of brokers to act for him. 
His mode of doing business, when engaged in large trans- 
actions, has been described to be this : — 

" Sapposing be possessed cxclnsively, which he often did a day or 
two before it coald be generally known, intelligence of some event 
which had occnrred in any part of the Continent, snlBciently im- 
portant to cause a rise in the French fnnds, and throngh them in 
the English fnnds, he would employ the brokers he usually employed 
to sell out stock, say to the amount of $2,600,000. The news 
spread in a moment in Capel Court that Rothschild was selling out, 
and a general alarm followed. Every one apprehended he had 
received intelligence from some foreign port of some important 
event which would produce a fall in prices ; as might, under such 
circumstances, be expected, all became sellers at once. This of 
necessity caused the funds, to use Stock Exchange phraseology, * to 
tumble down at a fearful rate.* Next day, when they had fallen, 
perhaps, one or two per cent., he would make purchases, say to the 
amount of $7,500,000, taking care, however, to employ a number of 
brokers whom he was not in the habit of employing, and commisjtion- 
ingeacb to purchase to a certain extent, and giving all of them strict 
orders to preserve secrecy in the matter. Each of the persons so 
employed was by this means ignorant of the commission given to 
others. Had it been known the purchases were made for him, there 
would have bei^n as great and sudden a rise in the prices as there 
had been in the foil, so that he could not purchase to the intended 
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•ztaat on meli adYaotageoiis terms. On the third d%y, perfaape, the 
iatelligeiice which had been expected by the jobbers to be aDfavor- 
able, arriTei, and instead of being so, tnms ont to be highly favor- 
able. Prioes instantaneously rise again, and possibly they may get 
one and a half, or even two per cent, higher than they were when he 
■old out his $3,500,000. He now sells ont at the advanced price the 
entire $7,500,000 he had pnrchased at the rednced prices. The gains 
by SQch extensive transactions, when so skillfally managed, will be at 
once seen to be enormous ; by the sopposed transactions, assuming 
the rise to be two per cent., the gain would be $175,000. But this 
is not the greatest gain which tho late Leviathan of modem capi- 
talists has made by such transactions. He has, on more than one 
OGcasioo, made upward of $500,000 on one account" 

Stock-jobbing, one might hence conclade, must be the 
fiunons Lamp of Aladdin — ^rab it, and the genii appear, 
bringing gold and all desirable things, but modem expe- 
rience has demonstrated, a thousand times, that one is 
more likely to rub the wrong than the right way : and 
then appear the horrid gnomes — losses, mental anxiety, 
and speedy bankruptcy. No business is in fsci more 
uncertain or more certainly disastrous than stock specu- 
lating. It has been calculated that the number of per- 
sons that are struck by lightning, every year, is twice as 
gpreai as those who draw first prizes in lotteries ; and the 
number who have become rich by operating in Stocks, is 
probably not greater than those who have made fortunes 
by gambling. Temporary success, in both, is generally 
the syren that sings to ruin. The Leviathan of our New 
York Stock-jobbers has undoubtedly made more than 
one fortune; and in the year succeeding his first failure, 
he is said to have paid off his debts, which were about a 
million, and made one million two hundred thousand 
dollars besides ; but notwithstanding these large gains, he 
is now indebted for his seat at the Board to the courtesy 
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of Us eonfrtrtB^ who probably hope, ia the violent fLnxAxit^ 
tioDB to whioh his gigantic operations give rise, to come 
in with the tide, or swim to port 

4. Another source of colossal fortunes in Europe, was 
unrestricted commerce with Africsi commonly called the 
Slave Trade. 

The English were formerly the great slave-traders of 
the world ; and it is said by the initiated, that individuals 
of that nation continue to share largely in its profits. 
For the fifty years immediately preceding the abolition 
of the trade by BrazU, it is known that 80,000 slaves on 
an average were annually exported from Africa by trad- 
ers ; and supposing that each cost thirty-five dollars, or 
$140,000,000 for the four millions, and that the sale price 
was $800, or $900,000,000 for all the survivors— as- 
suming that twenty-five per cent, or one million of slaves 
was lost on the passage — the profits of the traffic would 
nevertheless amount to the enormous sum of seven 

HUNDRED AND SIXTY MILUONS OP DOLLARS I Do these 

Statistics afford any information respecting fortunes 
mysteriously and suddenly acquired, and often ostenta- 
tiously expended in palaces on the Fifth Avenue, the Boule- 
yards, and the West End 7 It is at least certain that the 
income of the King of Dahomey from the exportation of 
slaves, which a few years ago amounted to $800,000 per 
year, enabling him to enjoy the luxury of having eighteen 
hundred wives, was an unfeiir proportion of the ag- 
gr^^te profit. He had evidently been overreached ; and 
we are not surprised that be was moved to address, 
as he did not long since, a modest petition to the Queen 
of England, with his compliments, begging her to stop 
the Slave trade everywhere else, but ^^ allow him to con- 
tinue UP 
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At the present time, it is caloulated that not more than 
S0,000 Africans are annually exported from Africa to 
CSuba and the Brazils ; but the profits of this limited 
tnffiCi notwithstanding many unusual expenses, as gra- 
tuities to high officials, etc., amount to about eleven 
miUiona of dollars annually.'*^ 

Slave Jtaimg^ we should judge, in view of the high 
price of slares, has also been, in some instances at 
least, a source of fortune. The author of Slavery by an 
Eye-witneee^ as quoted by the Liverpool AUnan^ furnishes 
an insight of its profits in the following illustration. 

* Tlie New Fork Haraid gives the following at the expenses and 
profits of a slayer at the present time : 

BXPBHSES AKD 0UTP1T. 

Coet of a two-handrcd-and-firty-ton-vessel, $8,000 

Sailmaker's, carpenter's, and cooper's bills, 3,000 

ProTisions for crew and slaves, 1,000 

Wages advanced, 1,000 

Stealings in New York by the agent, 4,000 

Commission of ten per cent, on the whole expenses, 1,700 

Coet of 400 negroes at $50 per head, 20,000 

Pay of crew and officers on the coast, 500 

Gratification money to the American captain, 1,000 

Captain's head money, averaging $15 per head on 380 ne- 
groes, allowing for twenty deaths on the passage, 5,700 

Head money to officers at $7.50 per head, 2,850 

Wages of crew and officers, 2,500 

Gratification money to the Captain-General at $51 a head. . .19,380 

Landing expenses, at $34 a head, 12,920 

Commission of five per cent, on sale, 11,400 

Total expenses, $94,950 

RSCXIPTS. 

For 380 negroes in market, at $600 a head 228,000 

Total profits on cargo, $133,050 
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Sappose ihat the alave is a bladonniih. He will retdfly 
earn f 180 a year, which in thirty yean will amount to 
$8y900. He will probably have eight children, who, at 
twenty-one, will sell for $800 each, or $6,400. Total 
product of one blacksmith, $10,800. A slave woman 
will bring her owner $100 a year, or in thirty years, 
$3,000. She may have deren children, who will sdl for 
$800 each, or $8,800 for all Total product of slave 
woman, $11,800.* 

6. Another source of great fortunes has been Land 
Monopoly. 

In England, the appreciation of landed property may 
be said to date firom the Battle of Hastings, when William 

* The Eichmand Whig, tome years ago, pablished the biognphy 
of " the richest man in Virginia," which contained the following 
iateresting particalars : " Samael Hairston, of Pittsylvania, was, a 
year or two ago, the owner of between 1,600 and 1,700 slaves, in his 
own right, having bot a little while before taken a census. He also 
has a prospective right to abont 1,000 slaves more, which are now 
owned by his mother-in-law, Mrs. K. Hairston, he having married 
her only child. He now has the management of them, which makes 
the number of his slaves reach near 3,000. They increase at the 
rate of near one hundred every year; he has to pnrchase a large 
plantation every year to settle Uiem oo. A large nnmber of lus 
plantations are in Henry and Patrick counties, Virginia. He has 
large estates in North Carolina; lus landed property in Stokes is 
alone assessed at $600,000. His wealth Is differently estimated at (torn 
$3,000,000 to $5,000,000, and I should think it was nearer the latter. 
Toa think he has a hard lot ; but I assure you Mr. Hairston man- 
ages all his matters as easy as most persons would an estate of 
$10,000. He has overseers who are compelled to give him a written 
statement of what has been made and spent on each plantation ; and 
his negroes are all clothed and fed from his own domestic mannfac- 
tnre. And raising his own tobacco crop, which is immensely large, 
is so much clear gain every year, ^enctsf kii tncreote in negroes, 
wkkk M a /arium of iiMd/T 
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the Nonnan divided the forfeited estates of the English 
among his followers, on condition of fisiithful senrioe, or 
foalty. The abolition of the feudal tenures increased 
rather than diminished the passion for large possessions 
in land ; and, at the present time, one-fourth of the real 
property of Great Britain is monopolized by a few ducal 
houses, and the balance is distributed among less than 
80,000 persons. The Marquis of Westminster, it is 
stated, has an annual income of $8,600,000, chiefly, we 
presume^ firom landed property ; and it is therefore not 
surprising, as statistics show, that one sixth of the popu- 
lation of €hneat Britain is dependent on the poor rates for 
subsistence. In the United States, the law, by abolish- 
ing primogeniture and perpetual entaUs, has done some- 
thing to discourage land monopoly; while its vast 
abundance, extending as its area does to over three mil- 
lions of square miles, occupied by about 29,000,000 of peo- 
ple, although capable of supporting five hundred miliums 
without exceeding France in density, or six hundred and 
shUy millions without being more dense than Great Britain 
now is, has retarded the accumulation of many very large 
fortunes from this source. 

The most notable instance in American history of a 
fortune acquired directly from a rise in the value of land, 
is that oi the Van Bensselaers in New York, whose manor 
was obtained by grant from the Dutch government, before 
the country had passed under the dominion of the En- 
glish, and which was confirmed by James IL in 1685, 
and in 1704 by Queen Anne. The Van Bensselaer 
name, however, is not indebted solely to wealth in the 
femily for its claims to respect. The liberality and 
virtues of Stkphsk Van Bknssklakb, and his patron- 
age of science, will be treasured up in grateful memories 
when the manorial grants are wholly forgotten. 
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In dtiety some rerj large fortunes have been made b j 
the riae, m vahe, of Unan his. Nicholas LoKGWOBTHy 
of Cincinnati, has made a fortune of several millions i)y 
the rise of property, a portion of which he was compelled 
to take fix>m debtors against his inclinations. The most 
valuable portion of the Pepper Estate of Philadelphia, it 
is said, consists of a piece of property which the founder 
of that fortune was compelled to buy under a mortgage, 
so sorely against his will, that he is reported to have 
shed tears over the consummation of the transfer. 

In the city of New York there are no doubt several 
wealthy families whose founders were cabbage-gardeners 
in the vicinity of the city, and who managed to eke out 
their existence until the city crawled up to them, and 
their small &rms became as valuable as dukedoms. The 
n^id growth of Chicago, in Illinois, has necessarily re- 
sulted in some astonishing instances of suddenly-acquired 
fortunes. One phUosopher states that, about ten years 
ago, he sold two lots for $2600, that are now worth 
$80,000, bdng those on which the New Bichmond Hotel 
•tands; and he congratulates himself for his narrow 
escape firom being a rich man, and thus, probably, ruiuing 
his boys. Large fortunes have also been made, quite 
JP^BO^i^^^yi by the development of the Anthracite Coal 
Lamb of Pennsylvania. Hills that were purchased for 
the taxes, have proved as valuable as gold mines. To 
gel rich by a rise in real estate, it would seem, requires 
no more sagacity than is ordinarily displayed by going 
under shelter when it rains. Purchase a rood in the 
vicinity of a growing city, and maintain your personal 
sovereignty against sheriA and all law officers. That 
is alL Perhi^ however, if we try it^ we shall discover 
that we are of those unfortimales whose bread, when it 
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Mb, as it has been daadcally expreoBed, always fialla 
<m the buttered side. 

6. Again, Trading in Furs has yielded large returns to 
enierpnring adventurers^ 

The Hon. Wm. Storgea, who, in early life was engaged 
in this trade on the Northwest coast, states that on one 
oooasion he purchased from the Indians in one forenoon 
fiye hundred and sixty prime sea-otter skins, at that time 
worth fifty dollars a piece at Canton, giving for each five 
ermine skins, that cost less than thirty cents each in 
Boston. He says that more than once he had known a 
capital of $10,000, employed in a Northwest voyage, 
yield a return exceeding $160,000 ; and in one instance, 
an outfit not exceeding $50,000, gave a gross return of 
$284,000. It was while the trade was flourishing as just 
described, Astor, during a detention by ice in the 
Chcs^>eake Bay, on his first voyage from Heidelberg to 
this country, was advised by a fellow-passenger and 
countryman, a furrier by trade, to invest the proceeds of 
his merchandise — a portion of which consisted of musical 
instruments from a brother's manufactory — in furs. He 
did so, and in less than twenty years he had amassed 
something like $250,000. As his capital increased, he 
widened the range of his operations, uutil, says a biogra- 
pher, *' his ships plowed every sea — now freighted with 
furs for France, England, Germany, or Russia, and now 
with peltries, ginseng and dollars for China ; in one case 
bringing home wines and silks, the motley wares of In- 
dian traffic, wool, fine linens and amber, hareskins and 
duck; and in the other, the valuable products of the 
Celestial Empire. His inventive mind organized every 
possible variety of profitable adventure ; and his minute 
aoquaintance with the character of the various European 
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markets, and of the prices of all the articles it could ad- 
vantageously provide him with, enabled him to furnish 
his captains, supercargoes and agents, with instructions 
as precise, and as well adapted to every emergency, as 
those which Captain Thorn lost his life in disobeying. If 
it is borne, in mind that he thus sold his own merchandise, 
obtained at a comparatively cheap price, by the ramifica- 
tions of the Fur Company through the Indian country, in 
the best foreign market, a^ ordered back from thence, not 
only the means of prosecuting the fur traffic, blankets, 
knives, scissors, guns, trinkets, &a, but the wares that 
were then most in demand at home, we shall see how 
great and rapid must have been the multiplication of his 
gains." 

Mr. Astor also invested largely in real estate in the 
city of New York, and the rise in its value contributed 
to swell his fortune. " He early foresaw the greatness to 
which New York was destined, and always kept a large 
proportion of his property invested in lots, or rather acres. 
At a certain period he was wont to convert two-thirds of 
his annual gains into land ; and it is a singular feature in 
the history of one dealing so constantly, and for so long a 
period with such large sums — ^nay, whose whole wealth 
was perhaps at times upon the bosom of the ocean — that 
he should never have been known to mortgage a lot." 

7. The Philadelphia millionaire, Stsphkn Girard, 
made his fortune in commerce unth the East and West 
Indies^ attended with a large share of extraordinary good 
luck. His first adventures were limited, I believe, to the 
West Indies ; and it was whUe engaged in this trade that 
he received the well-known handsome accession to his 
capital, by the slave insurrection at St. Domingo. Two 
of his vessels — a schooner and a brig — ^were in the harbor 
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of Cktpe Frangaisej when the negroes rose upon the 
planterSy and the ktter attempted to save their most 
precious yaluables by depositing them in the ships ; but 
neither they nor their heirs — ^in many instances, whole 
families being totally extinguished— ever called to reclaim 
their deposit Subsequently Mr. Girard embarked ex- 
tensiyely in the Canton and Calcutta trade; and fortune 
haying &Yored the most of his commercial adyentures, 
his capital rapidly accumulated, and he inyested a large 
part of it in banking. Shortly after he had established lus 
bank, another notable instance of sheer good luck oc- 
curred. His biographer, Simpson, thus relates it : 

*' Hifl ship ' Montesqolea' had been captared by a British frigate 
at the month of the riyer Delaware ; perhaps at the identical spot 
from which he so narrowly escaped with his little schooner, when he 
was encountered by Captain King, off the Capes at this port, in 
1T76, a coincidence of peril and escape, in the commencement of 
our two great wars with England, which consUtnte no inconsiderable 
featare in the life of this extraordinary man ; every event of whose 
career seems touched with circumstances out of the ordinary routine 
of life. The commander of the British frigate, aware of the danger 
of attempting to carry his prise to an English port, wisely adopted 
the resolution to send a flag of truce to Mr. Girard, to negotiate for 
ransom in preference to running the risk of recapture by our Ameri* 
can frigates. The Montesquieu had an invoice cargo of two hun- 
dred thousand dollars, and it was concluded by Mr. Girard to pay 
ninety-three thousand dollars in doubloons as her ransom. At that 
period, it would have been utteriy impossible even for Mr. Girard to 
have procured this amount of gold, but for the fortunate existence 
of his ' little Institution,' a term that he sometimes applied to his 
bank. Specie payments were even then suspended in fact — nor 
could that amount of gold easily have been purchased ; but it was 
with the utmost ease that his overcrammed vaults disgorged this — to 
him a small sum — so that the ransom was immediately transmitted 
to the British commander ; and the ' Montesquieu' was liberated. 
Thii cargo was immensely valuable at that time ; eonsisUng of teas, 
4» 
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fUkt and nankeens from Canton— all of which had advanced in prieo 
one or two hundred per cent. ; so that, notwithstanding the addi- 
tional expense of ransom, his great profits in this adventure must 
have added at least hoif a million to his fortane." 

8. Large fortunes have abo been made by Anny and Navy 
QmtracU, especially in tear times. 

An abstract has recently been published in France, 
giving a detailed account of all the supplies furnished by 
France for carrying on the late war with Bussia, and the 
figures indicate the opportunities for speculation. The 
food sent out to the French army included, among many 
smaller items, about 80,000,000 pounds of biscuit, 
60,000,000 pounds of flour, 7,000,000 pounds of pre- 
served beefi 14,000,000 pounds of salt beef and lard, 
8,000,000 pounds of rice, 4,500,000 pounds of coffee, and 
6,000,000 pounds of sugar ; these, with 10,000 head of 
live cattle, and 2,600,000 gallons of wine, were the main 
supplies for provisioning the troops. No less than 
260,000 chests and barrels were required to contain the 
biscuits alone, and 1,000,000 sacks and bags for the other 
articles. The summary of horse food contains a few 
items like these: 170,000,000 pounds of hay, and 
180,000,000 pounds of oats and barley. The total of 
fix)d, fodder, and fuel was about 600,000 tons weight, 
requiring 1800 voyages of ships to convey them to the 
Crimea. Among the accessories we find the not very 
pleasing items of over 27,000 bedsteads for invalids, 
about the same number of mnttranflOfi, and 40 000 cover- 
lets. There were materials for ambulances for 24,000 
sick men, 600 cases of surgical instruments, and no less 
than 700,000 pounds weight of lint, bandages, and dress- 
ings of various kinds. We can thus understand why 
speculators have not invariably been on the side of 
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peace, and hare sometimes been accused of fomenting 
strife between nations. 

Perhaps the most extensive and successful army and 
nayy contractor of modem times was M. Ouybabd, of 
Paris. A angle bill of his for supplies furnished the 
French Marine, in the time of the Directory, amounted 
to 68,978,494 francs. By his contract for provisioning 
the Spanish fleet at Brest and Cadiz, he pocketed a clear 
gain of fifkeen millions of francs. In 1804, Ouyraid as- 
sumed a contract for supplying all the requirements and 
wants of the Treasury for the year, an amount which 
reached the sum of 400,000,000 francs. His last exploit 
was the collection of 72,000,000 francs, which Spain had 
agreed to pay France. Her Treasury was bankrupt, but 
large treasures were lying at her command in Mexico, 
Peru, and elsewhere, which, however, could not be easily 
reached on account of the wars then raging. How he 
efleoted this, forms an interesting portion of a garrulous 
book ¥nritten by Vincent Nolte, late of New Orleans, 
entitled, lyiy Years in both Hemispheres. 

9. Fortunes have been made rapidly by the extensive 
mk of Specific Articles through the agency of Advertising. 

It is an established principle, that advertising, in some 
form, is essential to the successful prosecution of mercan- 
tile business : the master's art being shown in the mode of 
advertising. Even those who say they never advertise, 
generally fiJsify their assertions by putting a sign over 
the store-door behind which they sit, waiting for cus- 
tomers, sometimes until hope deferred maketh the heart 
sick, or the Sheriff ousts them. Some advertise their 
wares by sending out special agents to introduce them 
and aolicit custom — a mode of advertising of limited 
ranges and very costly. Others erect mammoth buildingSi 
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or ooiuBtroct wonderful machines ; and a few* go out into 
the streets and harangue crowds at the comers on the 
merits of their magic razor-strops, their imperishable 
lead-pencils,* or medicated soaps, so wonderftil in curing 

* Probably the most noted of these peripatetic merchants was 
llKvonr, the lead-pencil dealer, who recently died in Paris, leaving 
behind him a fortune of 400,000 ftrancs. A correspondent of the 
Lomdon Nem describes him as a tall, handsome man, with a brass 
helmet and plumes, and a beard — ^the TCiy model of that of Hudibras, 
" In shape and hue most like a tile" — standing on the box of a light 
cart, and haranguing a crowd. He wore a costly mantle of green 
Telvet embroidered with gold, and on the fingers of his white hands 
were many rings of great price. Behind him was a squire, who, 
from time to time, blew a trumpet to attract public attention, and 
whose garments were only less splendid than those of his master. 
The only end and aim of all this pomp and circumstance were the 
sale of lead-pencils at two sous a piece. Mengin possessed, in a high 
degree, the art of commanding the attention of his audience. The 
laaghs he raised were rare, but his face was full of promise of some- 
thing good coming, and thus he kept alive curiosity. Though his 
speeches took a long time in the delivery, he was essentially a man 
of few words. He made long pauses, which were filled up by panto- 
mime, and making grotesque sketches on a slate to show the quality 
of his pencils. The substance of every one of his discourses was 
that he had originally set up in a quiet shop, but finding that he 
ooald not get a living in it, he had resolved to become a quack, and 
that» from the hour of his taking that resolution, he had done well. 
''Why," he would say, ''do I rig myself up in this ludicrous cos- 
tume t I will tell yon candidly : because by going about in this dress 
I sdl a great many pencils, and if I stayed at home in a warehouse 
coat I should wA\ very few. 1 am a quack, I admit — but I am an 
honest one, for I sell a good article ; and if you want a pencil, I 
doubt whether you will get as good a one anywhere else for the 
money." The speech was always followed by numerous demands, 
which he supplied firom cases packed In the body of the cart. Of 
late he was wont to speak of the large fortune he had made, and he 
woaki not onfreqieatly tsm out the conteots of several fwleoim 
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eutaneonfl affections that, if properly applied and in suf- 
ficient quantity, there can be no doubt they would cure 
the eruption of Yesuvius. 

But the largest fortunes have been made by those who, 
without neglecting other auxiliaries, have placed their 
reliance principally on Printer's ink as an agent of adver- 
tising. A host of names, now synonymous with pecu- 
niary success, is recalled at once to every one's recollec- 
tion. Prof. Holloway, of London, spends $160,000 per 
year in making the virtues of his Pills known through 
all lands, and has an annual income of probably quite as 
mucL Dr. Jayne, of Philadelphia, expends $100,000 
per year in advertising, and prints annually 2,600,000 
almanacs, in eight difTerent languages, for gratuitous 
distribution, consuming 14,000 reams of paper, at a cost 
of $40,000. But we suppose that the greatest master of 
the advertising art in modem times was Bamum ; for 
no matter how unattractive the subject of his speculation 
—whether an old negro woman, a mermaid, a dwarf, or 
a wooly horse — it became, through the magic of his art, 
an object of decided interest, amply repaying all who 
were attracted to view it. The receipts of Jenny Lind's 
concerts— a lady, by the way, but very little known 
in the United States before Barnum advertised her into 
notoriety — amounted to the snug sum of $712,161.84; 
and the details are well worthy of being given, as facts 
and figures illustrative of the virtues of extensive and 
systematic advertising. 



of §^1d, and coant them in the public view. He was a remarkably 
lieaUby-looking man, and could not have been more than fortj yean 
old ; bat he was carried off by a fit of apoplexy. 
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New York 35.... $286,216.64.... $8,177^ 

Phikdelpbi* 8 48,884.41 6J10.55 

Boston 7 70,388.16.... 10,065.45 

ProTidenoe 1 6,525.54 6,525.54 

Bdttmore .4 32,001.88 8,000.47 

WMhingion 2 15,385.60 7,692.80 

Bichmond 1 12,385.21 •...12,385.21 

Ohttleston 2 10,428.75 5,214.37 

HmTtnft 8 10,436.04 8,478.68 

NewOrleaM 12 87,646.12 7,308.84 

Nftlches 1 5,000.00 5,000.00 

Memphis 1 4,539.56 4,539.56 

&U Louis 5 30,613.67 6,122.73 

Nashvflle 2 12.034.30 6,017.15 

LooisTiUe 3 19,429.50 6,476.50 

lUdison 1 3,693.25 3,693.25 

Oineiniiaa 5 .44,242.13 8,848.43 

Wbeeling 1 5,000.00 5,000.00 

Pittsburg 1 7,210.58 7,210.58 



Totii 95 $712,161.34 $7,496.43 



Jenoy Lind's net avails of 95 concerts $176,675.09 

P. T. Barnum's gross receipts, after paying Miss Land.. $535,486.25 

Total Beceipts of 95 concerU $712,161.34 

The magician who oould produce results like these, 
has favored the world with the secrets of his success, and, 
among other good things, vide Frtedky's Practical Treatise 
an Btmneea^ has given the following advice for the benefit 
of those who would do likewise. 

" Advertite your (tutjieft. Do not hide your light under a buiheL 
Whateyer your occupation or calling may be, if it needs support 
fh>m the public, adTcrtise it thoroughly and efficiently in some shape 
or other that will arrest public attention. I freely confess that 
what success I hare had in my life may fairly be attributed more 
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to the public press, tlian oeMrly all otber camies combined. There 
msy poMibly be occapaiions that do not require advertiaing, bat I 
cannot well conceive what they are. 

** Men in bnainees will sometimes tell yon that they have tried 
adrertiring, and that it did not pay. This is only when advertising 
is done sparingly and gmdgingly. Homceopathio doses of adyer- 
tising will not pay pwhaps — it is like a half potion of physic, mak- 
ing the patient sick, but effecting nothing. Administer liberaUy, 
and the cnre wfll be sure and permanent. Some say ' they cannot 
afford to adTerUse* — they mistake, they cannot afford not to adver- 
tise. In this country, where everybody reads the newspapers, the 
man most have a thick sknll who does not see that these are the 
cheapest and best media through which he can speak to the 
public, where he Is to find his customers. Put on the appeeuramee 
of business, and generally the realUsf will follow. The farmer plants 
his seed, and while he is sleeping, his com and potatoes are growing. 
80 with advertising : while you are sleeping, or eating, or conversing 
* with one set of customers, your advertisement is being rrad by 
hundreds and thousands of persons who never saw yon, nor hoard of 
your business ; and never would, had it not been for your advertise- 
ment i^pearing in the newspapers. The business men of this 
country do not, as a general thing, appreciate the advantages of 
advertising thoroughly. Occasionally the public are aroused at 
witnessing the success of a Swaim, a Brandreth, a Townsend, a 
Genin, or a Boot, and express astonishment at the rapidity with 
which these gentlemen acquire fortunes, not reflecting that the same 
path is open to all who due pursue it. But it needs nerve hnd/aitJL 
The former, to enable you to launch out thousands on the uncertain 
waters of the future ; the latter, to teach you that, after many days, 
it shall surely return, bringing a hundred or a thousand fold to him 
who appreciates the advantages of printer's ink, properly applied." 

Barnum's subsequent embarrassments may serve as a 
warning against endorsing clock, or any other accommo- 
dation notes, and writing autobiographies, but they do 
not militate in the slightest against the soundness of his 
obsenrations which we hare quoted, nor do they dispar- 
age his skill in the art of Making Money* Beoently, 
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OQOtlior B^ by chequering whole puges of costly dailies 
with monotoQoua advertisemonts, that could not Tail to 
attract atteation, has run up the circulation of a pcriodi- 
ual, in the form of a quarto newspaper, from ten to over 
:hree houdnd thousand copiea per week. 

Advertising acta with twofold power ; it creates a want 
:'ur the article advertised while notifying the source of 
:ttD[>iy- It invests goods with virtues even if they have 
iatiu Qotj and the advertiser with something of the 
niu tbit aorronnds an author or s hero. Next to godli- 
^H^tfana is nothing that a merchant should so ardently 
■^^ tor ■» Ui« courage to advertise. Moreover, money 
1 advertising in a repuuble newspaper, besides 
r or less profit to the advertiser, performs 
D in enlarging the Boopo and power ol * 
r ix good, and thus indirectly elevating the 
nli^lio literature. The snperiority of 
K4T«r another depends more upon the ex- 
l patronage than npon any other 
of means almost invariably 
t in the medium diffusing intelli- 
ft«ib dsBJres to benefit his race, cannot 
■ cActoal plan than in sustaining 
ibtellectaal prt^ress. Especially 
kal strengthen the backbone of 
■ eounty, both by advertising in 

stodosa 
( some V817 brge forttttKs hat-e 
^^u and Dueo v e r ia ntcimd hjf 

■^=s art not by any means a novel 

■^M«it; but thercwanls which 

ittmiflfld tbem are un 
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preoedented. The desire to find a short cut to fortune, 
though often resulting in evil, has been the parent of 
much of our most valuable knowledge, notwithstanding 
for manj hundreds of years, and even as late as the be- 
ginning of the eighteenth century, the best mechanical 
and inyentiye genius of the world was absorbed in endeav- 
oring to discover that mysterious *' stone" which should 
transmute comparatively valueless metals into precious 
gold. Again and again it was announced that the dis- 
covery had been made ; but as frequently the discoverer 
ended his days in jail for want of a little of that gold 
which he said he could project at will. It is believed, 
however, by many — ^and even Lord Bacon admits the 
possibility of transmutation — ^that gold, in more than one 
instance, has been made artificially. Raymond Sully, who 
visited England in the reign of Edward I., changed at 
one operation, we are told, 50,000 pounds weight of 
quicksilver, lead and tin, into pure gold ; and according 
to credible authorities, he furnished his majesty's Mint, 
first and last, with bullion to the amount of six millions 
sterling. (Quar. Rev., XXVI., 200.) It appears that they 
bad bargained that the money which he should make 
was to be employed in making war upon infidels and 
unbelievers ; and when the monarch appropriated a por- 
tion of the supplies to making war upon the Scots, Sully 
xefbsed to make any more money for King Edward, and 
was thrown into the Tower — ^from which, however, after 
a tong imprisonment, he escaped in the disguise of a leper. 
Thus ended the career of one who, had he been kept in 
good humor, would have saved England's Chancellors of 
the Exchequer, all trouble in future. In modern times, the 
genius which before was wasted in abstruse, mysterious 
studies, has been directed to benefitting the world by sub- 
5 
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jagating tbe powers of nature to man's uses ; and thus, 
indirectly, by this means men have discovered the phi* 
losopher's stone. The rewards which have attended sue- 
oessful invention have recently, in many instances, been 
most munificent. Morse has been most handsomely 
rewarded by the governments of Europe for his dis* 
ooveries in Telegraphy ; Colt has made a large fortune by 
his revolving fire-arms ; Goodyear by his discovery of 
vulcanizing India Bubber ; but probably the most pro- 
fitable invention secured by patent, ever made, was that 
known as Howard's Patent for Befining Sugar, and the 
use of the Vacuum Pan. The real inventor, it is said, 
was the illustrious Davy, who, however, derived but little 
benefit from it — though the annual income for many 
years was between $100,000 and $150,000-— one house in 
London alone having paid for its use $20,000 per annum. 

In our own country, one of the most remarkable 
instances of pecuniary success attained through invention, 
18 afforded in the life of Dr. Nott of Schenectady, N. Y. 
The son of a widowed mother, from the day he was nine 
years old he supported himself; and within a period of 
twenty years, though all the while actively engaged in 
various cares as President and Treasurer of Union Col* 
lege, his inventions in machinery have brought him 
about a mUUon of dollar$. This large sum — the fruit of 
his inventive and scientific labors — he has bestowed by 
trust deed on Union College ; though his own estimate 
of ihe value of the investment is $600,000. Truly the 
philosopher's stone has been discovered, and Alchemy has 
been verified. 

Magazine and Newspaper Publishing has also within a few 
years yielded brilliant returns in some instances, though 
i% is now, as it has been heretofore, the grave of many 
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•angaine projeotora. The London Times made its founder 
a millionaire and a Member of Parliament. JBdrper^a 
Magassine mnat yield its publishers a profit of over 
$60,000 per year. The shareholders of the New York 
TVibune are said to have divided a profit, a few years ago, 
at the rate of 120 per cent, per annum on the oapital 
stook. The PubUo Ledger, of Philadelphia, is reported to 
pay its proprietors six per cent, on one million of dollars. 
But it is unnecessary to prosecute our researches as to 
the sources of Fortunes in Modem Times with any greater 
d^^ree of minuteness. We have gone fieur enough to 
justify us in concluding that money can be made in 
almost any thing, including '' trees, stones, and running 
brooks" ; and if we turn to the lives of rich men, they " all 
remind us" that any one with moderate qualifications may 
reasonably hope to acquire fortune. 

Let us glance for a moment, more for the sake of com- 
pleteness than for instruction, to the lives of millionaires. 
The Boston millionaires generally laid the foundation 
of their fortunes in foreign commerce. Thohab H. 
Pkbkiks traded extensively with Batavia, Canton, and 
other parts of Asia and Europe. Peter C. Brooks 
was ih an Insurance Office, and the information which he 
acquired in that position he used judiciously and to good 
advantage in sending out what were called ''adventures." 
During the war in Europe, between the years 1789 and 
1808, America conducted almost the entire carrying trade 
of the world, and Mr. Brooks made rapid accumulations. 
Some of his business principles were, never to borrow 
money ; never to take more than legal interest for money 
loaned; and never to invest in wild lands or rail-road 
stocks. The Lawrences were engaged in selling imported 
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goods ; but the bulk of their fortune was made by mo- 
nopolizing as much as possible the sale on commission 
of the &brics of American factories, which they had 
aided to establish. Nobly, however, did Amos and Ab- 
bott expend their fortunes — ^the former haying given, in 
benevolence, over $600,000 during his life. Ebekszsb 
Fbancis, recently deceased with over two millions of 
dollars in cash on deposit in the Boston banks, was once 
engaged in foreign trade^and latterly in dealing in nego- 
tiable paper, commonly called note-shaving. Nicholas 
Bbowk, the millionaire of Providence, inherited a hand- 
some fortune, with which he embarked heavily and sue- 
oessftdly in commerce, extending his operations to almost 
every clime. Our New York millionaires made their 
money miscellaneously. Jacob Lobillabd, by dealing 
in Tobacco ; Psteb C!oopsb, the founder of the noble 
Cooper Institute, by dealing in Tin ; Samuel Wabd, by 
Banking ; Yandkbbilt, by Steamboating and Shipping ; 
Gsobgb Law, by bridge and other contracts ; and so on. 
In Philadelphia, the author of *' Philadelphia and its 
Manufactures" states that there are at least twenty-five 
individuals *' who are generally accredited by their inti- 
mate acquaintances with the ownership of a million and 
more." The lives of none of them, so £eu* as we know, have 
been very illustrious. They are, no doubt, men of consider- 
able force of character, with probably the ordinary admix- 
tore of those whose biographies, if faithfiilly written, 
always afford great consolation to blockheads. Among 
them, but not of the latter number, is one whose destiny 
it has been to be one of the standard-bearers of American 
mechanism in Bussia; his establishment there being one 
of the most remarkable of which we have any record in 
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the annab of industrial enterprises.* His career, more- 
OTer, has been adverted to, to illustrate the pecuniary 
advantages resulting from civility to strangers — a quality 
which, it is to be hoped, he will never lose in view of the 
urgent necessity for a good example, in this particular, 
to millionaires generally. 

Franklin has said that the way to wealth is as plain as 
the way to market. This is no doubt true; but it is a 
road that has so many diverging paths, side-tracks and 
turn-outs, by which one is so continually liable to be 
switched off the rail, that few arrive at the station. It 
may be compared to Pearl fishing, in which one diver, 
at the first plunge, may bring up a pearl of great value, 
while another, equally expert, may dive for a week and 

* Tlie Miner'a JowmtHy in 1846, spoke of this establishment as 
one of immense extent, in which 3,500 men are constantly employed, 
and io the conducting of which there are some curious features. "To 
keep order among such a congregation — exceeding the whole popu- 
lation of a good-sized town, and consisting of English, American, 
Scotch, Irish, German, and Russian — a company of soldiers is kept 
on duty at the Works, and a perfect police force, whose duties are 
confined to the establishment. Refractory men of every nation are 
discharged for irregular conduct, excepting Russians; and these 
•re, for all slight offenses, immediateljn tied up to the triangles, 
roundly flogged, and sent back to their work again. It is but jus- 
tice to the proprietors to say, that they have strongly appealed 
against this treatment, so peculiar to the Russian nation, but with- 
o«t effect. The plan of paying this enormous multitude is ingenious. 
On being engaged, the man's name is, we believe, not even asked, 
bHt be it presented with a medal number. In the pay-house are 
a,MN) wooden boxes, numbered ; and, on presenting himself on Satur- 
day night for his pay, the clerk hands him his money, takes his 
■nedal for a receipt, which is dropped in the box of its number, and 
gives him another medal as a pledge of engagement for the following 
week." 

6* 
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get little or nothing. It is impossible, moreover, that aU 
can be millionaires — though all blessed with health, 
strength, and simple tastes, may attain an independence. 
It is not for the best interests of a state or nation that 
indiyiduals should accumulate very large fortunes. In- 
dividuals, says Mr. Bae— and the remark is a forcible 
one— grow rich by the acquisition of wealth previously 
existing : nations, by the creation of wealth that did not 
before exist. " It is not that a duke has £50,000 a year," 
says Laing, ''but that a thousand fathers of families have 
£50 a year — that is true national wealth and well-being." 
Let ours be the prayer of Agur : Give us neither pov- 
erty nor riches ; feed us with food convenient for us, lest 
we be full and deny thee. 



LETTER IV. 

HOW TO GST THB FIBST THOUSAND DOLLARS. 

John Jacob Astor is reported to have said that it 
cost him more severe effort to get the first thousand 
dollars, than all the others. If he had bequeathed to 
mankind an easy and certain method of overcoming the 
difficulty, the bequest would have been a &r more valu- 
able one than all his fortune ; entitling him to the most 
conspicuous niche in the gallery of the world's bene- 
factors. The task, however, was beyond his powers, as 
it has proved too vast for abler men. Franklin attempted 
to teach the true secret of money-catching — the certain 
way to fill empty pockets — vrith what success we have 
seen. Millionaires have £Etvored the world with their 
dicta and opinions ; but the world has not attached any 
great importance to their sayings, and certainly not been 
much benefitted by their observations. Mankind gener- 
ally have probably abandoned the idea of discovering a 
royal road to wealth, and concluded that an individual, 
or nation, in order to accumulate capital, must earn some- 
thing by labor, and then save a portion of the product. 
Something, however, may be done — and a good deal more 
than has been done — to facilitate this accumulation ; to 
show labor how, without extra exertion, it can increase 
its rewards ; and show economy how, without injury to 
the physical system, less may be consumed. Let us 
consider, 

(66) 
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First, How to savb. The human mind receives its 
first practical lessons in the realities of life at a very 
early period. The child is initiated and instructed in 
one of the fundamental principles of social science when 
he discovers that he cannot purchase a cake and also 
keep his penny — that he must forego the one or part 
with the other. As a corollary from the proposition, he 
then comprehends that, to keep his pennies, he must deny 
himself cakes; and thus, by involuntary deduction, he 
arrives at a fundamental principle of economy, viz.: 
Self-denial in expenditures for personal gratification. The 
limit to which it is possible to carry this self-denial with- 
out injury to health, or diminution of power for produc- 
tion, is somewhat remarkable. The cost of what are 
absolute and actual necessaries of life is, in most coun- 
tries, comparatively little — as is evidenced in cases 
where stern necessity affixes the bounds of possible 
expenditure. In France, for instance, there are tens of 
thousands of peasants and of operatives whose daily earn- 
ings do not exced ten cents, and yet they contrive to live 
gayly on that sum. As a consequence, in no other 
country has the art of Cookery made equal progress. 
In Paris, an enterprising woman, Madame Bobert, fur- 
nishes a dinner daily to six thousand workmen for two 
pence each, her bill of fare being cabbage soup, a 
slice of houilU (boiled beef), a piece of bread, and a glass 
of wine. In our Southern States, the food of the chief 
laborers — the men who produce an export value of over 
two hundred millions of dollars per annum in Cotton, 
Sugar, Tobacco, and Bice— does not probably cost their 
providers ten cents per day.* We might still fVirther 

* '* The fall allowance for a laboring man and woman— one that 
toils all the hoars of daylight in the field—is a peck and a half of 
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iUostrate the principle that the cost of the substances 
actually necessary for the support of life is small, by 
reference to the self-imposed abstinence of misers and 
the compulsory abstinence of prisoners.* 

A few years ago, a Yankee philosopher of the school 
of Diogenes, endeavored to ascertain, by actual experi- 
ment, how cheaply a man could live ; and his experience 
be has recorded in a volume entitled ^'Walden; or, Life 
in the Woods." 

M. Thoreau, the gentleman referred to, being possessed 
of a capital of about $25, took possession of a few acres 
of land esteemed worthless, and proceeded to erect a 

com meal, and three and a half pounds of fat bacon. In tbe cotton 
States, the ayerage price of the corn is about seyenty-flve cents a 
bushel, and the price of bacon eight cents a pound. This would 
make the week's rations cost fifty-six cents. At stUl higher rates 
it would not be a dime a day — ^in many places, not half that In 
many places, though, the neg^roes do not get half the above rations." 
— 8ou)v RoBorsox, formerly a South Carolina agriculturist. 

* An item has been circulating in the newspapers, purporting to 
be the result of some experiments made in a prison, where it was 
found that ten persons gained four pounds of flesh each in two 
months, eating, for breakfast, eight ounces of oatmeal made into 
porridge, with a pint of butter-milk ; for dinner, three pounds of 
boiled potatoes, with salt ; for supper, five ounces of oatmeal por- 
ridge, with one pint of butter-milk, which cost two pence three far- 
things per day. Ten others gained three and a half pounds of flesh 
eating six pounds of boiled potatoes daily, taking nothing with them 
but salt. Ten others ate the same amount of porridge and butter> 
milk, with the potatoes, as the first ten, but for dinner had soup ; 
they loet one and a quarter pounds of flesh each : and twenty others 
who had less, diminished in size likewise. 

From this it would seem that potatoes are better diet than 
smaller quantities of animal food, at least for persons in confine- 
meat. The meat-eaters, if they had been allowed ordinary exercise, 
might have exhibited a very different result 
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cabin by Us own labor. The result of his building ope* 
rations he gives as follows: — 

« I bave thus a tight-shiDgled aod plastered house, ten feet wide 
by fifteen feet long, and eight feet posts, with a garret and closet, 
a large window on each side, two trap-doors, one door at the end, 
and a brick fire-place opposite. The exact cost of mj house, pay- 
ing the nsnal price for snch materials as I nsed, bat not eoonting 
the work, all of which was done by myself, was as follows — and I 
give the details becanse very few are ablo to tell exactly what their 
hooses cost, and fewer still, if any, the separate cost of the Tarions 
materials which compose them : — 

Boards, mostly shanty boards $8.03| 

Refuse shingles for roof and sides 4.00 

Laths 1.25 

Two second-hand windows, with glass 2.43 

One thousand old brick 4.00 

Two casks of lime .2.40 

Hair 31 

Mantle-tree Iron 15 

Nails 3.90 

Hinges and screws 14 

Latch 10 

Chalk 01 

Transportation 1.40 

In all $28.12J 

These are all the materials, excepting the timber, stones, and sand 
which I claimed by squatter's right. I have also a small woodshed 
adjoining, made chiefiy of the stuff which was left after building the 
house.'* 

Obtaining his ftiel in an adjacent wood, at the cost 
merely of gathering it, he details his house-keeping ex- 
penses as follows : — 

" The expense of food for eight months, from July 4th to Mareh 
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lit, tbe time when tlieee estimates were made— Mou^A / Iwed then 
more ikon two year* — not cooDting potatoes, a little green corn and 
some peas whidi I had raised, nor eonsidering the Talne of what was 
on hand at last date, 



Lard, 0.65 

Apples 0.26 

Dried Apples, 0.22 

Sweet Potatoes, 0.10 

One Pumpkin, 0.06 

One Watermelon, 0.02 

Salt, 0.03 



Rice « $1.73| 

Molasses 1.73 

Bye Meal, 1.04} 

Indian Meal, 0.99| 

Pork 0.22 

Floor, 0.88 

Sugar, 0.80 



Amount, $8.74 



It will thus be perceived that his food cost him in 
money abont twenty-seyen cents per week. For nearly 
two years after this he states that it consisted of rye and 
Indian meal (without yeast), potatoes, rice, a very little 
salt pork and molasses ; and his drink was water. The 
cost of his clothing for eight months he estimates at 
$8 40}, exclosiye of washing and mending ; and his other 
household expenses, oil, &c., at two dollars — making his 
whole expenses for eight months less than twenty-five 
dollars. ''I learned from my two years' experience," he 
says, '^ that it would cost incredibly little trouble to obtain 
one's necessary food even in this latitude ; that a man may 
use as simple diet as the animals, and yet retain health 
and strength."* 

Another consoling fact is presented in the fruitfulness 
of the earth, or in the amount of food that can be pro- 
duced upon an acre. Nearly every one in our country 

* Solon Bonmsoir, in a little pamphlet on " The Economy of Food," 
imblinbed by Fowler k WelU, gives some excellent practical direc- 
tions for liTing well at a trifling cost He shows what food is the 
cheapest and best for the economical to buy, and gives the following 
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can oommand the nae of an acre of soil, and let us see 
how much, it is within the bounds of physical possibility, 
it may be made to produce. Simmonds in his " Vegetable 

as " the proportion of nutritious matter and water in each of the 
following substances :" 

Lbt. SobataafOM. Lbt. waL mai. Lbs. w»tor. 

100 Wheatflour 90 10 

« 100 Gommeal 91 9 

100 Eice 86 14 

100 Barleymeal 88 12 

100 Byefiour 79 21 

100 Oatmeal 76 25 

100 PoUtoes 22| 77| 

100 White beans 96 6 

100 Carrots 10 90 

100 Turnips 4| 95^ 

100 Cabbage 7^ 92J 

100 Beets 16 85 

100 Strawberries 10 90 

100 Pears 16 84 

106 Apples 16 84 

100 Cherries 26 75 

100 Plums 29 71 

100 ApricoU 26 74 

100 Peaches 20 80 

100 Orapes 27 73 

100 Melons 3 97 

100 Cucumbers 2^ 97| 

** Meats, generally, are about three-fourths water ; and milk, as It 
comes from the cow, over ninety per cent. How is it, as it comes 
from the milkman 7 

'^ It is true that this chemical analysis does not give us the exact 
comparative value of food, but with that, and the prices of the 
various articles, it cannot be a hard matter to determine what is the 
cheapest or most economical kind of food for us to use. 

** Perhaps of all the articles named, taking into account the price 
and nutritions qualities, oatmeal will give the greatest amount of nutri- 
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Kingdom" remarks, with regard to the oomparative pro- 
dactiyeneas of crops of human food, that one hundred 
bushels of Indian com per acre is not an uncommon crop. 



sent for the lesst money. Bot where will you find it in nse 7 Not 
one hmilj in a thoosand ever nw the article ; not one in a hondred 
ever heard of it ; and many who have heard of it have a yagne im- 
pression that none bot stanring Scotch or Irish ever nse it; and, 
in short, that oats, in America, are only fit food for pigs and horses. 

^ It Is a great mistake. Oatmeal is excellent in porridge, and all 
sorts of cooking of that sort, and oatmeal cakes are sweet, nntri- 
tioos, and an antidote for dyspepsia. Jast now, we belieye oats are 
the cheapest of any grain in market, and it is a settled fact that oats 
give the greatest amount of power of any grain consumed by man 
or beast. 

** This cheap food only needs to be fashionable, to be extremely 
popular among all laborers, all of whom, to say nothing of other 
dasses, eat too much fine floar bread." 

Again he says, " Look at the Scotch with their oatmeal porridge, 
as robust a set of men as ever liyed. 

" A Highlander will scale mountains all day upon a diet of oatmeal 
stirred in water f^h from a gurgling spring with his finger, in a 
leather cup. Another excellent, though little used breadstuff, par- 
ticularly for the sedentary, or persons of costive habits, is cracked 
wheat, or wheaten grits, as the article is called. That and Graham 
fiour should be used in preference, at the same price per pound, to 
white flour, because more healthy and more nutritious. One hun- 
dred pounds of Graham fiour is worth foil as much in a family as 
one hundred and thirty-three pounds of superfine white fiour. Com 
meal usually costs less than half the price of fiour. It is worth 
twice as much. It is not so economical in summer, because it takes 
so much fire to cook it. The first great error in preparing com 
meal is in gprinding it too much, and next in not cooking it enough. 
Corn-meal mush should boil two hours ; it is better if boiled four, 
and not fit to eat if boiled less than one hour. Buckwheat fiour 
should never be purchased by a family who arc obliged to economize 
' food. It is dear at any price, because it must be fioated in dear 
Imtter to be eaten, and then it is not healthy Oatmeal makes as 

6 
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One peck per week will not only sustain life, bat give a man 
strength to labor, if the stomach is properly toDcd to the 
amount of food. This, then, would feed one man four 



good cftkes as buckwheat, and far more natritious. But it is more 
ootritioiu and is particularly healthy for childreo, in the form of 
porridge. 

^ Pork akd Bians. — Perhaps I ran the risk of ridicule by re- 
iterating here, what I haye so ofken asserted, that white beans, at 
the ordinary prices in most places, if not all, are the cheapest, be- 
caose the most nntritions of all yegetables. Beans enter very 
largely into the diet of the inhabitants of some conntries. This is 
particularly the case in Mexico. Baked beans, with salt pork, nsed 
to be one of the most common dishes in New England. I hare read 
somewhere that Professor Liebig has stated that pork and beans 
form a compoand of substances peculiarly adapted to furnish all 
that is necessary to support life, and give bone, muscle, and fat, in 
proper proportions, to a man. This food will enable one to perform 
more labor at less cost, than any other substance. A quart of 
beans, eight cents, half a pound of pork, six cents, will feed a large 
family for a day, with good strengthening food. 

*' BsAK PosRiDOB is auothcr of the old-fashioned dishes of New 
England. We should call it bean soup now. Four quarts of beans 
and two pounds of corned beef, ' boiled to rags' in fifty quarts of 
water, would give a good meal to fifty men — one cent a meal." 

On the subject of Hominy he disoourseth as follows : " Hominy, 
too, is a dish almost as universally liked as potatoes, and at the 
South it is more freely eaten ; while at the North it is seldom seen. 
In fact, it is an unknown food except to a few persons in cities. By 
hominy, we do not mean a sort of coarse meal, but grains of white 
com from which the hull and chit, or eye, has been removed by 
moiittcning and pounding in a wooden mortar, or patent hulling 
machine, leaving the grains almost whole, and composed of little 
else but starch. It has often been said, that not one cook in ten 
knows how to boil a potato. We may odd another cipher when 
speaking of the very simple process of cooking hominy. We give 
formula from our own experience, and from instructions received in 
a land where ' hog and hominy' are well understood. Wash dighUy 
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hundred weeks, or almost eight years. '' Four hundred 
bushels ol potatoes can also be raised upon an acre; this 
would be a bashel a week for the same length of time ; 
and the actual weight of an acre of sweet potatoes is 
21,344 pounds, which is not considered an extraordinary 
crop. This would feed a man (six pounds a day) for 
8,567 days, or nine years and two-thirds. To vary the 

in cold water, and soak tweWe hours in tepid, soft water, then boil 
slowl J from three to six hoars in same water, with plenty more added 
from time to time with great care to prevent burning. DonU ioU 
wkiU eookmg, as that or hard water will harden the com ; so it will 
peas or beans, green or dry, and rice also. When done, add hotter 
and salt ; or a better way is to let each one season to suit the taste. 
It may be eaten with meat in lieu of yegetables, or with sugar or 
syrop. It is good, hot or cold, and the more frequently it is warmed 
OTer ; it is like the old-fashioned pot of 

** BaMi porridft hot, <»r bMa porridg« eold. 
B«ui ponidfs beat at nin* d»ji old." 

'^ So is hominy ; it is good always, and very wholesome, and, like 
tomatoes, only requires to be eaten once or twice to fix the taste in 
its faTor. 

** In this city this article is called samp^ and the name hominy is 
given to com cracked in a mill, and winnowed and sifted, and num- 
bered according to its fineness. It is cheap, healthy food. I hare 
thought proper to add a few of the ways in which hominy may be used* 

" HoMDrr Brxakpast Oakks. — Mash the cold hominy with a roll- 
ing-pin, and add a little flour and milk batter, so as to make the 
whole thick enough to form into little cakes in the hand, or it may 
be put upon the griddle with a spoon. Bake brown, eat hot, and 
deelare you never ate any thing better of the batter-cake kind. 

'* HoMiKT AND Milk, hot or cold, is as much better than mush and 
milk as that is better than rye-meal porridge. 

" HoMiKT PuDOiHG. — Prepare as for batter cakes, add one egg to 
each pint, some whole cinnamon, sugar to suit the taste, and a few 
raisins, and bake like rice pudding. A little butter or chopped suet 
may be added. Served hot or cold, with or without sauce." 



M 
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diet, we will ocoasiooallj give rice, which has beeD 
grown at the rate of ninety-three bushels to the acre 
over an entire field. This, at forty-five pounds to the 
bushel, would be 4,185 pounds; or, at twenty- eight 
pounds to the bushel when husked, 2,604 pounds ; which, 
at two pounds a day, would feed a man 1,802 days, or 
more than three and a half years I 

Such considerations as these are full of consolation to 
the aspiring and of encouragement to the very poor. None 
need despair, and moreover, none need be dishonest. It 
is possible to accumulate capital, aye, to get the first thou- 
sand dollars from an income not exceeding the most mode« 
rate earnings or wages. And let it be inscribed on the 
lintel of every dwelling— on the desks in every counting- 
house— on the pericardium of every heart — It is beUer to 
Kve an ten cents a day than to do a wrong for the sake of money. 

2. Again, the Economy that leads to wealth implies a ju- 
dicious use and profitable investment of savings. A saving 
of even a small sum will amount, it is true, within the 
limits of an ordinary life, to a handsome aggregate ; but 
rapid accumulation in this way, can only be attained 
when money reproduces itself through the agency of 
compound interest. The wonderful ratio of increase ef- 
fected by this means, can only be understood by those who 
have experienced it— though a glimmering of the reality 
may be obtained by a glance at the following &miliar 
table, interest being calculated at six per cent. : 
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The most notable instance that now oooars to me of 
remarkable success attained through attention to the 
prompt investment of small sums, is afforded in the annals 
of Abraham Shriver, of Frederick County, Maryland. 
With no other resources than a salary of $1400 a year 
as judge of a court of inferior jurisdiction, and a small 
&rm of fourteen acres, he succeeded in keeping his per- 
sonal expenditures within the receipts firom his &rm, 
which he cultivated like a garden; and by promptly 
investing his salary every quarter-day — sometimes bor- 
rovring for the purpose of anticipating or securing an 
investment promptly at the time, he accumulated an estate 
of $160,000. Among the records of Saving Banks, which 
perform a most useful purpose in collecting and rendering 
available the dribblets of wealth, no doubt there are many 
other remarkable instances. In Massachusetts the deposits 
in Savings Banks amount to over $28,000,000. 

8. Another element of Economy, essential to the accu- 
mulation of capital, is protection against great losses by care- 
fully providing against small ones. The importance of this 
principle is thus illustrated by M. Say, the political econo- 
mist: 

" Being in the country, I had an example of one of those small 
losses which a family is exposed to through negligence. From tho 
want of a latch of small yalae, the wicket of a bam yard, looking 
to the field, was left open. Every one who went through, drew the 
door to ; but having no means to fasten it, it reopened. One day 
a fine pig got out and ran into the woods, and immediately all the 
world was after it. The gardener, the cook, dairy-maid, all ran to 
recover the swine. The givrdener got sight of him first, and jump- 
ing over a ditch to stop him, he sprained his ancle, and was confined 
a fortnight to the house. The cook, on her return, found all the 
lioeo she had left to dry by the fire burned ; and the dairy maid 
haviag ran off before she tied the cows, one of them broke the leg 
6» 
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of a colt in the stable. The gardener's lost time was worth twenty 
crowns, valaing his paius at nothing. The linen bnrned and the 
colt spoiled were worth as mnch more. Here is a loss of forty 
crowns, and mnch pain and trouble, Taxation and inconvenience, for 
the want of a latch, which wonld hare cost three pence ; and the loss, 
thfOQgh careless neglect, falls on a family little able to support it." 

Prooeeding now to inquire how to labor with proJU, we 
remark, first, that Capital is a general term for the aeon- 
mulated stock of former labor. Its &ther is Labor, and 
its mother Economy. Ties of consanguinity, however, 
it was long ago discovered, are no preventive against un- 
seemly contention. It is an old proverb, ''When two 
men ride on one horse, one must riae behind,^ but it is 
not always easy to decide the question of precedence be- 
tween them. In primitive and unsettled states of society. 
Labor is more powerful than Capital. In pruning the 
luxuriance of nature, and subjugating it to man's uses, 
the capitalist shrinks into insignificance beside the man of 
(he strong arm and the sharp axe. But as soon as popu- 
lation approaches density. Capital vaults into the saddle, 
and Labor must ride on the crupper. In society as at 
present developed, especially in the old world, a man 
who has nothing but ordinary unskilled labor to ofiTer in 
the market finds that 

^ To beg, or to borrow, or to get one's own — 
This is the very worst worhl that ever was known." 

Wages would seem to be regulated by the cost of the 
things supposed to be necessary to support life ; and he 
who would save a portion of his earnings, must reduce 
his expenditures for living to a very low standard. 
Nevertheless, there are many welLauthenticated instanoes 
of men who, even in the old world, aooumulated some 
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capital from the proceeds of day-labor, and eventually 
became wealthy. How much may be accomplished by 
an indomitable will — a resolute determination to over- 
oome all obstacles — ^Foster has illustrated in his ^ Essay 
on Decision of Character." He refers to a young man 
who, haying expended a large fortune in prodigality, sat 
him down on the brow of an eminence overlooking what 
were lately his estates, and there resolved tl^ all these 
estates should be his again. 

** He had formed bis plan, too, which he instantly began to exe- 
cote. He walked hastily forward, determined to seize the very first 
opportunity, of however homble a kind, to gain any money, though 
it were ever so despicable a trifle, and resolved absolotely not to 
spend, if he conld help it, a farthing of whatever he might obtain. 
The first thing that drew his attention was a heap of coals, shot out 
of a cart on a pavement before a house. He offered himself to shovel 
or whed them into the place where they were to be laid, and was 
employed. He received a few pence for the labor ; and then, in 
pursuance of the saving part of his plan, requested some small 
grataity of meat and Brink, which was given him. He then looked 
out for the next thing that might chance to offer, and went with 
indefatigable industry through a succession of servile employments, 
in different places, of longer and shorter duration, still scrupulously 
avoiding, as far as possible, the expense of a penny. He promptly 
seised every opportunity which could advance his design, without 
regarding the meanness of occupation or appearance. By this 
method be had gained, after a considerable time, money enough to 
purchase, in order to sell again, a few cattle, of which be had taken 
pains to understand the value. He speedily but cautiously turned 
his first gains into second advantages ; retained, without a single 
deviation, his extreme parsimony ; and thus advanced, by degrees, 
into larger transactions and incipient wealth. I did not bear, or 
have forgotten, the continued course of bis life ; but the final result 
was, that be more than recovered bis lost possessions, and died an 
iaveteraie miser, worth £60,000." 

In the United States, similar instances of moderate for- 
tunes acquired through perseyering industry, and ao- 
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qaired too without the sin of covetoasness, are so namer- 
ous, that a volame would hardly contain them * A leading 

* The following sketch of a Chinaman in a foreign country is an 
interesting delineation of one who is boand to succeed ; and, though 
bj no means a commendable example, tends to elevate our ideas, 
now too low, of the Ohinese character : 

" No sooner does he put his foot among strangers, than he begins 
to work. No office is too menial or too laborious for him. He has 
come to make money, and he will make it. His frugality requires 
but little : he barely lives, but he saves what he gets ; commences 
trade in the smallest possible way, and is continually adding to his 
store. The native scorns such drudgery, and remains poor; the 
Chinaman toils patiently on, and grows rich. A few years pass by, 
and he has warehouses; becomes a contractor for produce; buys 
foreign goods by the cargo ; and employs his newly-imported coun- 
trymen, who have come to seek their fortunes as he did. He is not 
particularly scrupulous in matters of opinion. He never meddles 
with politics, for they are dangerous and not profitable : but he will 
adopt any creed, and carefully follow any observances, if, by so 
doing, he can confirm or improve his position. If it is expedient 
for him to become a Catholic, he punctually attends Mass, walks 
in processions, clings to his rosary or his reliquary with an excess 
of devotion, until he sails for home, when he tosses them overboard. 
He thrives with the Spaniard, and works while the latter sleeps. 
He is too quick for the Dutchman, and can smoke and bargain at 
the same time, turning his relaxation to account. He has harder 
work with the Englishman, but still he is too much for him, and 
succeeds. Climate has no effect on him ; it cannot stop his hands, 
unless it kills him ; and if it does, he dies in harness, battling for 
money till his last breath. Wherever he may be, and in whatever 
position, whether in his own or in a foreign country, he is diligent, 
temperate, and uncomplaining. He will compare in good qualities 
with men of other lands, and is, if any thing, more generally honest. 
He keeps the word he pledges, pays his debts, and is capable of 
generoos and noble actions. It has been customary to speak lightly 
of him, and to judge of a whole people by a few vagabonds in a 
provincial seaport, whose morals and manners have not been im- 
proved by foreign society." 
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boiklar in New York city, now entitled to a place in the 
book of the ^' Bioh Men," waa some years ago a brick- 
layer's laborer at one dollar per day. He states that out 
ot this Bum he always oontrired to sare fifty cents per 
day, and laid by $180, the first year. Bobert Flemings 
of Philadelphia, was a drajrnum; && &lflo several others 
equally or more snocesafiiL The senior members of many 
a stanch firm commenced their connection with mercan* 
tile life by sweeping out the store in which their fi>rtanes 
were afterward acquired. Bat, notwithstanding the many 
oheering exceptions to the role, it is nevertheless truci 
that ordinary unskilled labor can at best make but slow 
progress toward the accumulation of Capital 

&eondfy. The rewards of labor and the fiuttlity for 
the acquisition of capital are increased by the possession 
of some peculiar knowledge or sMIL A man's pecuniary 
value may be said to augment in exact proportion to the 
amount cf his effective intelligence, superadded to ordi- 
nary physical power. The demand for educated labor in 
progressive countries so fiur exceeds the supply, that it 
may, to a certain extent, dictate its rewards. Men, ani- 
mids, and machines are everywhere working firuitlessly 
or unprofitably for want of suitable persons to direct 
their movements ; enterprises of the first magnitude lan- 
guish for want of competent managers; and regions 
where nature has been most bounteous in her gifts, are 
yet comparatively a wilderness, because the arts and 
mechanism of civilization have not been introduced. 
The soU of Uruguay, for instance, would produce wheat 
and Indian com abundantly and luxuriantly; but its 
adaptation for the growth of these cereals is rendered 
comparatively worthless by the absence of suitable mills 
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to grind the products. The sugar oane of the Southern 
States, and especially in the Tropics, is wasted immensely, 
for want of the proper machines and the requisite skill 
to extract all the sugar from the juice. There are dyes 
in the Indies rarer than the cochineal; fibrous plants 
more valuable than any flax or hemp ; substances more 
oleaginous than linseed: but they are unappreciated, 
because the educated mechanician has not as yet prepared 
them for the world's markets. A quick brain and a 
ready hand constitute a man Fortune's master. Even 
women, limited as their opportunities are for gaining a 
livelihood, independently of being a helpmeet to man, 
wonderfully enlarge the scope of their powers when they 
oombine administrative and manipulative skill. As 
managers of workrooms, superintendents, etc., women 
are especially in demand ; and, if qualified, can readily 
earn firom $6 to $12 per week. 

Thirdly. Again, the accumulation of Capital may be 
Mcelerated by assodaUng with personal labor some respond" 
biUty. Capitalists in general are timid, and desire to pro- 
tect themselves against extraordinary expenses. It is in 
the nature of Capital to surround itself with safeguards, 
and it willingly pays a premium for guarantees. Thus, 
^ugh an employer may be able to calculate the cost of 
an undertaking as measured by the labor involved, he 
would yet prefer to pay something additional to insure 
its execution for a definite sum. There are many in- 
stances, however, where the skilled laborer alone can 
form an estimate of the actual cost ; and in such cases he 
inay* by shrewd bargaining, obtain liberal compensation 
for the work. Many of those who have been remarkably 
successful in accumulating Capital have done so by ad- 
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Tancing, as soon as possible, from the position of simple 
laborer to that of contractor.* 
Fourthly. But the lerer of greatest efficiency in pro- 

* A slip from A Trenton newspaper, now before me, records the 
following illustration : 

** Some jrears ago an indlyidnal, well known in Trenton, concluded 
to try the experiment of bettering his condition by adTentnring to 
the Western country. LeaTing his family behind, he bade farewell 
to Trenton one fine morning, and, with little else than a light heart 
and a good constitntion in the way of capital, he commenced his 
Jonni^. In a few weeks he found himself in the city of St. Louis, 
without a solitary acquaintance in the place, and but a solitary 
thflling in his pocket. This he reserred to pay for an obscure 
lodging, and went supperiess to bed. The next morning he went 
to look for work, and soon got a contract to dig a well. On this 
Job he cleared sereral dollars; and we next find him building a 
mill-dam for some person in tit. Louis, which he accomplished with 
his own labor, to the decided advantage of his hitherto lean purse. 
By thus turning his hands to whatever they could find to do, with- 
out regard to the humbleness of the occupation, our adventurer re- 
tnroed, after an absence of a year, with seven hundred dollars in 
clear cash, and no unpaid debts to harass his fears. In a short 
tiiiie he sought his new home, and arrived in St. Louis in the heat 
of a copper-mine mania, which had sprung up from the discoveries 
about lAke Superior. Without friends, without education, without 
experience in the matter, he put out for the mining region, to see 
what could be done by such a person as himself. In an open boat, 
he minutely explored the rock-bound coast of the mighty Lake for 
several hundred miles ; and, after an absence of some years, returned 
again to Trenton with several thousand dollars in hard cash, and 
with deeds in his pocket that showed him to be the owner of some 
of the West. 

With the knowledge he had thus acquired by patient assiduity, 
oar whilom well-digger went to Flemington, New Jersey, and suc- 
ceeded in inttOling new life into the owners of the well-known copper 
mine of that place, and in a few months sold out his interest in that 
concern at an advance of over ten thousand dollars. A few days 
since he returned to Missouri, where he has stores, lead, copper 
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moting accumulationy is association of several for a common 
purpose. Man, however skillfal, is, if unaided by othera, 
a yeiy helpleas being. There are tribes, we are told, 
whose cardinal principle it is for each individual to act 
independently of his fellows, never helping each other ; 
but their condition, as may be supposed, is but little 
better than that of the wild animalfl with which they are 
surrounded. All of man's most wonderful achievements, 
those whioh, if considered disconnectedly from their per- 
formance, seem practically and physically impossible, 
are explained by the mystical power embodied in a com- 
bination of numbers for a common purpose. Many of 
the plans and projects to which I may invite your atten- 
tion, in the succeeding papers will, it is probable, be ut- 
terly impracticable unless you can associate others with 
you, in the faith that in union there is strength. 

And lastly, the accumulated stock of the products of 
labor may be vastly increased by the judicious use of 
Credit. Credit is the ofipring of good laws and good 
character. It is one of the advantages of l^gal protection 
for person and property that the owners of capital are 
willing to lend it, trusting to the honesty of the borrower 
that he will return it, or its equivalent, with rent or in- 
terest for its use. It is one of the advantages of good 
character, and known or presumed punctuality in deal- 
ing, that a man may, on his own security, obtain the 
possession and use of a reasonable amount of CapitaL 

mines, Ac, all in the fnll tide of snccessfal opermtion. All these 
results have been achieved by individaal safracity, aided by onyield- 
ing perseverance. Meanness and parsimony have had no share in 
the success wc have recorded, for our hero is as open-handed as a 
prince. His generosity is anlimitcd. as more than one pecson, who 
owe all they poaseoi to his frleikDy manificadco, can testify.'* 
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Gredili being the repraBeotatiye of Capital, perfonxui 
many of its fimotionfl, and confers npon the borrower the 
aame benefits, less the charge for its use. The advantages 
of oredit are nowhere more striidnglj exemplified than 
in the rapid material progress of the United States ; and 
in no other country are the profits from its nse so large, 
when oombined with indostry or mechanical skill. 

In the new States of the Union, an industrious man, 
who can command the use of some capital, can hardly 
fidl to carve out for himself an independence. In Texas, 
for instance, it is said that a &nsi the second year will 
yield double the outlay ; and a settler who commenced 
with $600 may, '' within that time, have a property worth 
$1200 or $1600, and the original purchase-money re- 
turned with interest, besides maintaining himself and 

family for two years."* In Florida we are told of one 
^ ■ . ■ 

* I have no doobt this may be done in Texas, bnt the illnstration 
giren for the purpose of establishing it is, I suspect, slightly defec- 
tive. I refei: to the following : 

"Let those who reside in cities, and cannot find profitable em- 
plojment, go to Texas and raise their food out of the bosom of the 
earth. Any man, with five hundred dollars, can become an inde- 
pendent farmer; and, with industry and economy, may continue 
independent for life, and have a good home for his family at his 
death. 

Thus, 100 acres of good land wUl cost $200 

Of this land 20 acres can be fenced, and a good crop put into 

the ground for. 50 

A good log-house will cost about 50 

Expenses of Toyage or journey 50 

Add, for support of family till the crop is gathered, and inci- 
dental expenses 100 

For purchase of horse and cow, and pair of oxen 50 

$500 
TIm crop, wben gathered, will be saffictent to maintain a family till 

7 
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ii[ista]ioe among hundreds, where one man, ^^wUhaui as^ 
sitkmoe^ and solely by his own labor,^^ made, in one seaaon, 
over three hundred dollars from cultivating sugar-cane 
on one acre of land, and a large amount from raising 
other products, besides maintaining his family. The 
chronicles of the West record still more remarkable in- 
stances. A correspondent of the Hunterdon OazeUe^ en- 
dorsed as a prominent citizen of the State of New Jersey, 
writes from Illinois : 

''I saw a farmer in Peoria C!ounty, who lired on a 
rented farm of eighty acres, for which he paid two hun- 
dred dollars rent for the land, and twenty-six dollars for 
the house ; he did all his work himself, except some help 
in planting corn; had one team of horses; and, after 
paying his rent and supporting his fieunHy, would clear 
one thousand dollars this year."* 

soother and a larger crop can be raised, as more land conld be 
iBDced and cnltiTated the next year bj the settler himself, saj ten 
acres. The twenty acres will yield two crops of corn, in all about 
1000 bushels, worth one dollar per bushel, or $1000 ; besides sweet 
potatoes to any desired quantity. This would be more than enough 
to maintain the family the second year. In addition to which, they 
would have the produce of their garden and dairy, and the increase 
of stock, swine, sheep, poultry, &c, which is of great yalue." 

* The Bey. John S. Barger, a Methodist clergyman in lllinoia, 
famishes the following interesting account of two Mr. Funks, Jesse 
aod Isaac — no relation of Peter. Peter's address, as heretofore, 
is New York city. 

*' I will now give you a concise history of the operations of Mr. 
Funk. Both before and after his marriage, he had made rails for his 
neighbors at twenty-five cents per one hundred. But when the 
lands where he lived came into market, twenty-five years ago, he had 
saved of his five years* earnings $1400, and says, if he had invested 
U all in lands, he would now have been rich. With two hundred 
doUan he bought his first qnarter-sectioo, and loaned to his neigk* 
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In Califtmiia, &nning has yielded equally good returns. 
A gentleman writes: 

^ The followiDg facts hare come under our knowledge. A Ctennan 
flmner tqoatted on one hundred and sixty acres of groond> some fonr 
ymn ago. Although he began without a halfjpenny, he made in 
tfw first year by wheat growing the handsome sum of nine hundred 
doUan, beaidea paying for his land at one dollar per acre, and for 
bis implements, and buying horses, cows, and oxen, building his 
bome, and completing his fence. For the last two years his field of 
forty acres has yielded him 1,100 bushels of wheat per annum, selling 
for net $1400 ; his eggs, poultry, vegetables, fruit, Ac, brought in 
Ibar hundred dollars. He estimates his increase in cattle at eight 
budred dollars, and the increase in the value of the land at three 
hndred and twenty dollars. Besides this, according to his own 
account, he had $2,500 cash in the bank ; and, in fiict, considered 
lie was worth $10,000, and all this the result of four years judicious 
labor, single-handed, and commencing totally without capital. 

** A field of 500 acres of wheat has produced, within the last four 
years, a total of 63,220 bushels, of the value of $108,000. 

** An Irish farmer began farming in 1853 with the small sum of 
three hundred dollars, made in the mines in company with his 
Mpbew, a young lad. He first bought two hundred acres of land, 
paying a deposit on the same; and the rest of the money was 
iBvested in a horse, a cow, and the necessary implements. The first 



bora eight hundred dollars to buy their homes ; and with the remain- 
ing four hundred dollars he purchased a lot of cattle. With this 
beginning, Mr. Funk now owns seven thousand acres of land, has 
near twenty-seven hundred in cultivation, and his last year's sales of 
cattle and hogs, at the Chicago market, amounted to a little over 
Ibrty-four thousand dollars. 

** Mr. Isaac Funk, of Funk's Grove, nine miles distant from his 
brother Jessie, and ten miles north-west from Bloomington, on the 
Mississippi and Chicago Railroad, began the world in Illinois at the 
saoie time, having a little the advantage of Jesse, so far as having a 
little borrowed capital. He now owns about twenty-seven thousand 
aeres of land ; has about four thousand acres in cultivation ; and his 
last sales of cattle at Chicago, amounted to $60,000." 
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yeftr bit faneed-in field yielded wheat to the value of eight hundred 
dollars, which enabled him to pay the remainder of his money for his 
land, besides repaying him for that expended on his stock. He 
owns six hnndred acres of land, and twenty-eight head of cattle, 
inclading seven horses ; together with lots of pigs, sheep and poultry. 
His arable land is now forty-five acres, besides which he has a large 
orchard and kitchen-garden. In a word, he has made himself a very 
snug comfortable home and something like four thousand dollars to 
boot. 

In 1852 an Englishman and two Germans came from the mines, 
with a united capital of thirteen hundred dollars. They bought six 
hundred and forty acres of land and farmed it Last year one of the 
Germans sold his share in the increased concern for nine thousand 
dollars. 

*' Some years ago, an intimate acquaintance of ours, a Gkrman, in 
company with another as partner, bought a farm, and took to culti- 
vating it and raising cattle. He now owns upward of fifteen 
thousand acres of land, and is worth pretty nearly one hundred 
thousand dollars. This person, too, began without a hal^nny."* 

The cultivation oi fruits and vegetables, especially in the 
vicinity of large cities, is, if skillfully managed, almost 
uniformly a profitable business. An acre of superior pear 
trees lias produced to their owner $2,650 in one season ; 
and supposing thirteen bushels to the tree, and the price 

* The Germans are proverbially a frug^, money-making people. 
One of the Teutons, in reply to a question propounded at the Phila- 
delphia Board of Trade in relation to discounts, is reported to have 
revealed the secret of his success as follows : '* I commenced bisiness 
two year ago mit out capital. I open von grocery, mit oot-fish and 
molasses and one barrel of viskey. Yell, I goes on und by and by I 
gets a box of sugar and one box of tea ; und by and by I gets a big 
grocery store mit a box China man in der winder and a horse and 
wagon to go to market. But I know notiu about der book-keeping 
nor dishkounts nor der per cents, but den I tells you vat I knows ; 
Iknow9, ven I buys sugar for a five cent and sells it for a ten eent, dsm 
Iwsakes money'* 
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fimr dolhfs per biuhel, it is poBfdble for an acre to pro- 
daoe $5,200. A gentleman who is engaged in cultiyating 
strawberries on ten acres, eight miles from Cincinnati, 
states that the gross receipts of his patch, in a single 
season, were $2,210. The expense of picking, including 
the boarding of hands, was two hundred and twenty-five 
dollars, and expenses of marketing seTentj-fire dollara 
The probable cost of cultivation per annum is fifteen 
dollars per acre. This gentleman cultivates all his straw- 
brries on new but very hilly ground. 

In the vicinity of the Southern cities there is an excel- 
lent opportunity for profitable occupation in market- 
gardening. The attention of producers is so exclusively 
devoted to the raising of staples, that the markets of tli^ 
cities are often illy supplied with garden firuit and vege- 
tables. Besides strawberries, peas, potatoes, etc^ will ripen 
at least six weeks earlier in the Southern than in the North- 
em States ; and a very profitable and extensive business 
may be done in shipping them to Philadelphia, New York 
and Boston. Within a few miles of some of the South- 
em cities land may be purchased for five dollars per acre, 
which, if employed in this way, will produce three hun- 
dred dollars per acre. 

Nuneriea generally yield excellent returns for the skill 
and well-directed labor expended upon them, though to 
conduct them successfully considerable capital is also re- 
quired. A nursery in the western part of the State of 
New York, is reported to have made a profit of $80,000 
in one year, and another of $20,000. A writer describes 
a half acre of seedling pears that he saw, as worth, at 
market prices, ten thousand dollars. 

Agricultural operations in general are undoubtedly the 
safest, and permanently the most lucrative; but those 
7» 
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who have a special aptitude for trading or bargainings 
can readily find other occupations equally lucrative and 
more congenial to their tastes. Efficient Agents are in 
great demand — Book Agents, Mercantile Agents, Agents 
to introduce novel machines. In every settled county 
throughout the Union, there should be at least one person 
acting as middle-man between the inhabitants of that 
county and the publishers, merchants, and manufacturers 
of the cities, for the purpose of introducing new things 
that seem calculated to benefit his neighbors. The draw- 
back to the successful prosecution of these kinds of agency 
business, hitherto has been, that so many of those who 
have undertaken it have been wanting in moral character 
and mercantile honesty— cheating by fSftlse representations 
those who buy from them^ and defrauding those who en- 
trust them with goods by not paying for them. A relia- 
ble, honest, persevering agent is always in demand ; and 
if located in a populous district, he can accumulate his 
first thousand dollars with ease. 

But the foundation of a fi>rtune can be laid, probably, in 
all the established pursuits, especially by expending more 
than the usual care and labor in having the stock in trade 
of superior quality. Even in bread, pie, or cake baking — 
numerous as the bakers are — I doubt not many more 
could do well by producmg these articles of a quality 
better than the averaga A lady, the widow of a Boston 
merchant, who, though once opulent, had failed, a few 
years ago made an independence by baking what is called 
Domestic bread in contradistinction to what is known as 
Baker's bread. Her fresh-looking, sweet-tasted loaves, of 
full weight, were so much choicer than the ordinary bread, 
that customers flocked to her littie store ; and in a very 
few years she had accumulated enough to purchase fiva 
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buidred aoreB of land in Michigan, three hundred of 
vUeh, we were told — five years ago— were in a high 
sMe of cnltiTalion ; and from these three hundred acres 
she had raised in one year $6,000 worth of wheat. 

The principle is equally applicable to mercantile as 
to mechanical pursuits.. A firm in Philadelphia has 
made a fortune by putting-up teas in a more neat and 
oonTenient form than ordinary, supplying California and 
ottflor markets with the packages. A mercantile house in 
New York received satisfieustory returns from a voyage to 
Australia, at a time when all other shippers lost money 
■imply because their goods were of a superior quality, put 
up in a secure and attractive form, and they arrived out in 
good order and condition. The United States supply 
eighty-four per cent of the Cotton consumed in England, 
principally because the American Cotton arrives out in 
the best possible condition for the subsequent operations 
of the manu&cturer — ^is better ginned, cleaned, and packed 
than that from any other country. And again, England 
sells to the United States millions of manufactured goods 
annually, to the injury of American manufacturers, 
mainly because there is an impression abroad — daily, 
however, becoming more unfounded and erroneous — ^that 
English goods, at the same price, are superior in quality 
U> the American. The world wants commodities both 
cheap and good, if possible ; but, at all events, good. 

Perhaps the most common and fatal mistake that as- 
pirants for fortune make, is in despising small improve- 
ments, small savings, small inventions, small things 
generally. We forget that an acorn contains the germ of 
an oak, and that an ignited coal may result in the world's 
oonfiagration. Franklin's experiments with a boy's kite 
probably regarded as a very small business, for a 
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grave man, by his kite^espising ootemporaries; bat die 
manufacturers of lightning rods have, no doubt, satis- 
fikstory and substantial reasons for entertaining a vefj 
different opinion. Daguerre threw the sun's light on a 
silvered plate — seemingly a small affidr ; but this was the 
foundation of the great business now extended through- 
out almost all lands— -of Photography. The despised 
sea-slug, or Biche cb J/ar, has enabled superoargoes to 
meet their employers with smiling &oes;* while the 
cargo of Silks, Teas, Sugar, and of other products pom* 
pously imposing on the manifest, has proved the bank- 
ruptcy of its owner. Perhaps the b€»t general advice 
that can be given to him who seeks his first thousand 

* Biche de Mar, or the Sea-slug, is found among the Feejee group 
of islands, and belongs to the Holoihuria, When prepared, it findi 
a ready sale in China, where it is used as an ingredient in rich soups. 
There are several yarieties of the article, distinguishable both by shape 
and color, but more particularly by the latter. The Taluable kinds 
are six in number, some of which are from two to nine inches in 
length, when cured, resembling crape. The kinds most esteemed 
are found on the reefs, in water from one to two fathoms in depth, 
where they are caught by diving. The inferior sorts are found on 
the reefs at low water, and picked up by the natives. 

The motions of tho animal resemble those of the caterpillar ; it 
feeds by suction, and draws in with its food much fine coral and 
some small shells. Firewood is indispensable in the curing process, 
each picul of Bicke de Mar requiring about half a cord of wood to 
cure it. This fuel is purchased from the chiefs, who sometimes 
fbmish as much as twenty cords for a single musket. The usual price 
paid for the animals is a whale's tooth for a hogshead ; but they are 
also exchanged for muskets, powder, bolls, vermilion, paint, axes, 
hatchets, beads, knives, scissors, chisels, plane-irons, gauges, fish- 
hooks, small glasses, flints, cotton cloths, chests, trunks, etc. Of 
beads blue arc preferred, and cotton cloth of the same color is most 
in demand. In the process of dr3ring, the Biehe de Mar loses two- 
thirds both of its weight and bulk, and, when cured, resembles a 
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dcdlan is — Do that which you can do better than others, and 
do not despise small things. For your sake the writeo 
would repeat the latter admonition, Do not despise small 
things — and for his own— or the accompanying papers 
be consigned to the tomb of the Capulets. 



•noked Bsoaage. In thiB state it is sold by the picnl (133 pounds), 
which brings from fifteen to twenty dollars. The Bkiie de Mar is 
sometimes carried to Canton, bnt more nsoallj to Manilla, whence it 
is shipped to China. 

In order to show the profits which arise from the trade in the 
article^ the following table, showing the returns of fire Tojages to 
the Fto^jee gronp, famished by an American long engaged in the 
basineis, is appended to " Wilkes' Sketch" : 

TojifiL FleaU. Cost of Oatllt. Prodaes of 8ftl«t. 

Rrrt 617 $1,101.00 $ 8,021.00 

Second 700 1,200.00 17,500.00 

Third 1,080 3,396.00 15^120.00 

Fourth 840 1,200,00 12.600.00 

Fifth 1,200 3,500.00 27,000.00 

A frirther profit, it is stated, also arises from the investment of 
proceeds in China,—- Commercial Belathns, 



OPPORTUNITIES FOR LUCRATIVE INDUSTRY 
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THE S&FE INYESTHEIiT OF CAPITAL; 
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CHANCES TO MAKE MONEY. 



Now, assumiDg thai you are possessed of some oapital, 
or its approximate equivalent, Credit ; assuming that you 
are blessed with health and strength, a sound mind in a 
sound body, and that you command that precious gifk — 
more valuable in the race for Fortune than genius or 
learning — ^Tact ; assuming that you are theoretically and 
practically acquainted with the principles which underlie 
all pursuits, and the laws and customs which regulate 
them ; assuming that you are endowed with varied pro- 
pensities, having an aptitude for many occupations, with* 
out being exactly that phenomenon fiuniliarly distin- 
guished as a jack-of-all-trades ; assuming that you are 
without partiality for any locality, that the world is your 
home, where to choose— and without partiality for any 
pursuit, except such as, while profitable to yourself, are 
of benefit to your country ; assuming that, though ever 
ready to receive suggestions, you always act upon the 
(82) 
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dielales of your own judgment, whioh you endeavor to 
enlighten by procaring all the information within your 
leaoh bearing on the snbject of your refleotions, and, 
eonseqaently, you hold no one but yourself responsible 
for your acts ; assuming that you prefer the results of 
eiqperiment and research to imaginary speculations and 
theories however ingenious, and that you expect princi- 
pally from me a digest of what others have tested, adher- 
ing doaely to safe authorities; — assuming, in a word, all 
that it is necessary to assume in order to establish between 
OS that magnetic sympathy which makes a writer intelli- 
gible to a reader, giving the latter a clairvoyant percep- 
tion to see beneath the surfiu^, and discover harmony 
and congruity where another would be involved in the 
douds of skepticism, if not the darkness of unbelief, I 
shall proceed to offer such suggestions as occur to me, 
and submit such information as I am possessed of with 
r^rd to the Opportunities or Chances now open for the 
exercise of industry profitably, and the safe investment 
of GapitaL 

It is true, as a general rule, that the average profit of 
all established pursuits is nearly equal ; for no sooner is 
it ascertained that one pays better than another, competi- 
tkm comes in and reduces profits to the general level. 
Yek| it is nevertheless true, that some kinds of business 
can be shown to be more uniformly safe and profitable 
than others ; and in new branches of industry, especially, 
a large percentage of profits is often attainable before 
others ^>preciate their advantages. Consequently, in my 
reaearches for your benefit, I have directed my attention 
rather to the new or comparatively undeveloped open- 
ings for Industry and Trade, than to those which are 
well-eslabliahed and organized in settled communities, 
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and 80 well oonductod that no improyement can be sug- 
gested. In none, however, would it be consistent with 
a plan embracing a great variety of suggestions, to give 
practical details respecting modes and processes; and this 
is the less necessary, because it is assumed that the reader 
will investigate further, diligently seeking information, 
and not despising any because it is printed, on the par- 
ticular subject toward which his inclinations may tend. 
The writer's attention, it will be of course observed, has 
been directed to the bright side of the schemes and pro- 
jects which he ventures to submit; and it may hi^pen, 
as it has often happened before, that some of them have 
latent, inherent and unforeseen difficulties, that may 
prove insuperable obstacles to their successftil execu- 
tion in practice. He would therefore remark, that '* Look 
before you leap" is a maxim as sound as that ^ The best 
laid schemes o' mice and men aft gang agley" is true. 
In illustration of the concealed obstacles that test the 
fortitude of projectors, I might allude to the one recently 
broached, and so favorably entertained — of transporting 
cattle from South America to New York in propellers 
specially constructed for the trade. Inasmuch as it was 
known that cattle could be purchased on shore in the 
northern parts of South America, for three dollars and 
even one dollar per head, and freighted to New York 
for ten or fifteen dollars per head, and when there readily 
salable at eight or ten cents per pound, live weight, the 
undertaking looked most promising. But, alas ! it was 
discovered that wild cattle, raised upon the Savannas of 
Venezuela, will not eat hay, and cannot be forced to eat 
it ; nor will they drink water except from the running 
stream. They would thus die of hunger or thirst on the 
"^ojhg^ and consequently, are not transportable by 
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fiirther than they can stand the deprivation of food and 
water. But though this scheme thus became impracti- 
cable, it must, nevertheless, be practicable to effect the 
object in another way. And I mention 



Change I. — To make Money render available the produele 
of the OaUk of South America, and transport them to the 
diief markets of America and Europe. 

In Venezuela and other portions of South America, 
thousands of cattle are annually slaughtered, for no other 
commercial advantage than the sale of the hides and tal- 
low. Meat which would certainly command a &ir price 
in the markets of the United States, especially when 
bee&teaks are worth 18 cents per pound in New York, is 
left to decay in the fields. The preparation of what is 
termed jerked bee^ is carried on to a considerable extent; 
and a few Englishmen are utilizing the products of cattle 
so far as to grind up the bones and ship them to England 
for manure ; but what would probably prove the most lu- 
crative branch of the business is comparatively neglected. 
Certainly, in this advanced era of chemical science, a 
mode must have been discovered of preserving beef in 
its fresh state on a voyage from South America to the 
United States, or to any of the European ports. Some 
ten or more years ago, a paper was read at the Parisian 
Academy of Sciences, by M. Dussourde, stating that 
meat which has been steeped in ferruginous or iron 
syrup, dries with only a slight diminution of volume, 
and is not aflfected by the most active agents of putre- 
fitction. When required for use, the meat is put into 
cold water, and it soon assumes its original size. Its 
color and odor are then like those of fresh meat, of 
which it has all the properties. 
8 
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Daring the late Bassian war, a large businefls was 
done in supplying the army with fresh meat, obtained on 
the Danube and its tributary streams, where cattle were 
sold alive for about the value of their hides, bones, and 
horns. The mode of preparing the meat was as follows. 
The beef^ with the bones extracted, was cut up into small 
pieces and put into tin boxes, with a small quantity of 
water. No salt was used. The tin box was then soldered 
up on all sides, and only a very small hole was left in the 
corner of the lid. The boxes were then set in a large 
iron vessel containing water, and boiled over a brisk 
fire until all the liquor in the tin boxes had escaped. 
The small hole left in each was then speedily closed with 
solder; and being thus free of air, the beef is kept 
for several years as fresh as on the day when it was put 
up. The expeditions to the Arctic Sea, under Sir John 
Franklin and Captain Boss, were furnished with fresh 
beef preserved in this manner. 

Oasareq), a delicious sauce made from the Cassava 
plant, is said to be so powerfully antiseptic that it pr^ 
serves animal food for a length of time, even in the 
Tropics. But probably the most available substance, (un- 
less refrigerators can be substituted,) will prove to be 
py roligneous acid. Mr. Bancroft, of Providence, in a com- 
munication to the Scientific American, July 4, 1857, stated : 
"Meat can be preserved any length of time by merely 
plunging it in pyroligneous acid for a few moments, and 
drying it in the shade. This effect is partly ascribed to the 
empyreumatic oil or tar contained in the liquid ; and this 
would account for the use of smoke for preserving hams, 
fish, tongues, &c., as pyroligneous acid is obtained by the 
destructive distillation of wood. The harder woods, such 
as oak, beech, ash, and birch, are used. Pyroligneous aoid 
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18 a brown, transparent vinegar, and has a strong smell; 
its acid powers are said to be superior to those of the 
best wine or malt vinegar, in the proportion of three to 
two. It has been in use with calioo printers for a long 
time. By perusing an article on this acid in ' Pilking- 
ton's Mechanic's Own Book/ I was led to make several 
experiments with a view to test the truth of its property 
of preserving flesh from putrefiustion, and the result of 
my experiments was to prove it beyond doubt."* 

At the London Exhibition in 1851, one of the sub- 
stances that excited a great deal of interest was a certain 
Meat Biscuit, introduced by Mr. Gbdl Borden from Texas. 
In connection with dried vegetables, it was supposed that 
this meat biscuit would prove of the gpreatest value, 
especially in supplying the navy. It is a composition 
of the essence of meat and the finest flour. Dr. Inndley, 
FJS.S., pronounced it one of the most important sub- 
stances which the Exhibition had brought to their knowl- 
edge, and said : *' When we consider that by this method, in 
such places as Buenos Ayres, animals which are there of 
little or no value, instead of being destroyed as they often 
are for their bones, may be boiled down and mixed with 
the flour which all such countries produce, and so con- 
verted into a substance of such durability that it may be 
preserved with the greatest ease, and sent to distant 

* The tame writer statee, as an extraordinary fact, that pyrolig- 
neoiis acid will not only preserve, but restore putrid meats to a 
fresh condition. Dr. Jarg, of Leipsic, has made nomeroos experi- 
ments with this acid, and recovered quite a number of anatomical 
preparations from incipient corruption by simply pouring it over 
them. By smearing pieces of flesh (already in a state of corrup- 
tion) with empyrenmatio oil, or tar, he succeeded in restoring them 
dry and sqund. Yanquelin proved that this acid was simply an 
aeetie eontamiiiation with empyieiimatie oil and bitumen. 
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oountrieB, it aeems aa if a new means of snbBistenoe was 
aotnallj ofEered to ns. Take the Argentine Bepublic — 
take Australia — and consider what thej do with their 
meat there in time of drought When they cannot get rid 
of it whilst it is firesh — ^they may boil it down, and mix 
the essence with flour (and we know they haye the finest 
in the world), and so prepare a substance that can be pre- 
seryed for times when food is not so plentiful, or sent to 
countries where it is always more difficult to procure food. 
Is not this a yery great gain?" 

Chakgb n. — Ooodprofiia can It made by Stock-raiging in 
various parts of the United States^ especially in Texas. 

Texas has a peculiar adaptation for raising Stock, in 
consequence of the excellence and abundance of her 
pastures, and the mildness of her climate, which sayes 
the expense of winter feeding. Fiye hundred dollars, it 
is said, inyested in Cows and Oalyes in Western Texas, will 
yield, allowing for ordinary casual ities, $2,000 in six 
years. Without youching for the accuracy of this state- 
ment, it is neyertheless eyident that the business will pay 
a large percentage of profit, and is probably attended 
with fewer risks than almost any other regular business. 
It possesses an additional advantage in the fact, that a 
large or a small capital can be employed with a like 
certainty of success. 

Braman, in his *' Information about Texas,^ furnishes 
the following remarks and advice upon the subject : 

*' A stock-raiser commeDclDg business purchases his one or two 
hnDdred acres of land, near to or at the edge of a prairie, and on the 
border of a creek, spring, or water-course of some kind ; for here he 
can alwajrs find timber for his buildings and fences, and the protec- 
tioD of tho shads trees firom the lomaer nm and northern blasta. 



f 
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Umallj tbeie &Torit6 attuaiions are on the ovtiikirts or ntrroandings 
of the prairies ; but in masy instancee the prairies themselTee are 
ioterspersed with ' motts' or ' islands' of timber, containing from a 
few rods to many acres ; and sometimes they are eoTered with a 
growth of majestic litre oaks : nerertheless, with this seeming contra- 
diction of terms, these are prairies, there being neither nnderbmsh nor 
shmb, bnt the oaks growing singly and snfficiently near to shade the 
gronnd without deteriorating the grass. A person can ride through 
them with as little trouble as he can trarerse an orchard. When the 
stock-raiser has made lus selection, the first business is to build a 
pen for the herding of his cattle, and then a small log or frame house 
corerod with oak boards ; next he fences in a few acres of the rich 
prairie, for the culture of his com and garden ' stuff;' as he ezpresaes 
it ' Makes a patch large enough to bread his family' — and in truth, 
all the space that this ikmily will occupy out of the whole prairie 
before them is bnt a patch ; and hundreds of other patches might be 
appropriated, without apparently diminishing the great whole. The 
cattle-raiser supplies himself with two or three Mexican horses for 
herding, a few hogs and other domestic animals ; and having a small 
stock of cattle, no family, with moderate means, can, under any other 
circumstances, begin to feel so soon independent of the world for all 
the comforts of life. 

" In commencing, it would be best to purchase one hundred head 
of cows with their calves, and two or three bulls. A stock started 
in this way, remain more gentle, and are not so apt to stray as an 
average stock : they can be purchased in this way for ten dolUrs, 
the cow and calf. The increase is very rapid and soon outnumbers 
the highest calculation of the sanguine owner. The stock requires 
very little attention, except in the spring and fall : in March, the 
herding and marking and branding the young calves are performed; 
where there are many stocks commingled in one range, the owners 
club together and drive herds of one or two hundred into a pen, when 
each owner singles out his calves, ropes and brands them. This 
herding is continued until all but a few scattering ones are gone 
through with. In the fall season, when the weather becomes cool, 
the herding, marking, branding, and altering, are again done in the 
same way : this time includes all the stragglers left at any previous 
branding, and all that have been dropped since spring. In a small 
stock, whose range is near no others, so that the owner has to depend 

S* 
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for its DUUMgemeDt on bis owd force, it is deemed best to be fre- 
qoeatlj soioof them* and to merle, brmnd, mod alter the calves as 
sooB as tb^ are old eooogh, always baTiog regard«to the proper 
seasons. TUs keeps the stock more tractable, and familiarises them 
with man ; and the owners soon come to know oTorj animal In the 
herd, and one cannot get astray withont being missed. Stocks of 
cattle will thrive and increase, with very little care and attention ; 
but it IB fonnd from experience, that the bestowal of a considerable 
degree of attention on them is well remnnerated, and that they be- 
come more docile. 

** There is always a demand for beef and stock cattle. Mon 
come here, and bay np large droves of the latter for the Missouri 
and Illinois farms and Califomia rancheroe: in those places the 
cattle are more valnablo than in Texas. Many beef cattle are 
shipped from here to New Orleans ; and roach of the r^pilar supply 
for said city comes from Texas. Indianola, on Matagorda Bay, is 
the principal shipping-port for cattle. There are several persons at 
that place who make rognlar shipments every week by the steamers. 
Galveston and Corpus Christi have participated in this trade ; bat 
many more beeves are shipped from Matagorda Bay than all other 
ports. The high valae of hides, for the lost year, lias added much 
to the profits of stock-raisers. They need to be thought hardly 
worth saving ; and, when saved, the stretching and caring were fo 
oar^essly performed, that very little was received for them. Of late, 
a better economy has dictated more care ; and our hides, which are 
really of extra quality intrinsically, are becoming quite an article 
of commerce. During our war with Mexico, I have seen thirty 
beeves killed every other day, and the hides thrown to the vultures. 
Steers at three and four years old are considered beeves, and are 
sold to contractors, who ship them to New Orleans or to the planters 
here. The value of a four-year-old is about fifteen dollars. The stock- 
raisers who have families, generally, during the spring and summer 
months, have their pens full of milch-cows, from each of which they 
take but little milk, and are* continually replenishing their yards 
from the prairies. 1'he calves of the milking-cows are kept up as 
long as their dams are required, and they and the milker divide the 
product of the udder, the calves getting the greater share. Large 
quantities of butter and cheese might be made by the stock-raisers ; 
bat an improvident neglect in our people allows these articles to be 
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iaporfted froB almMid in large qnaDtities— fordgn bniter in tlie 
wtnlar frequently sdling nt fifty cents per ponnd, cheese twenty-five 
cents. 

'* The term ' stock-cattle' is conYentional, and means, in five hun- 
dred heady the following proportions, yu. : 

170 Cows, with their calves. 

€6 Steer Calves under one year old. 

66 Heifer Calves « « «< 

65 Two-year-old Steers. 

65 " Heifers. 

45 Three-year-old Steers. 

45 " Heifers. 

Making 500 head of all varieties ; and such a stock of cattle is worth 
$2,500, at the rate of $5 per head. The selling price per head 
does not vary, whether the stock be large or small. There are laws 
reqoiring every stock-owner to adopt a mark and brand different 
from any of his neighbors, and to have the same recorded in the 
Connty Clerk's office. The criminal laws have several provisions 
for the protection of stock-owners' rights against dishonest persons : 
there is also an est ray law, which obliges the taker-np of a strange 
animal to give sufficient publicity. 

" The cattle of this State have never been subject to any endemical, 
epidemical, or contagious diseases, to make the business of stock- 
raising precarious and uncertain ; and very few die, excepting the 
old cows. These generally live to the age of twenty years, and fre- 
qnently have calves the last year. However, the inclement winter 
of 1855-6 was extremely disastrous to stock of all kinds, and even to 
wild animals. In Texas it is estimated that at least twenty-five 
per cent, of all the neat cattle in the State died from the effects of 
cold. Some of the older States are said to have lost over firty per 
cent. Arom the same cause : but such a season was never before ex- 
perienced. Thousands of cattle in good order became so paralysed 
with intense cold, that they dropped down while feeding, and per- 
ished where they fell. 

*' The seaboard countries, and all of that region of country lying 
west of the Colorado, are well adapted to stock-raising ; but the 
coast countries are preferable to the interior. The former combine 
many advantages, the prairies being larger than in the interior, 
winters shorter, and the grass continues good the whole year— the 
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heat of sommer being tempered by the delightful bieeses of the 
Qalf of Mexico ; and at no time is the weather on the prairiei 
oppressive. 

** Another great advantage to large stock-raisers is, that shipping 
depots are handy from any point in those countries ; and agents are 
constantly scouring the country, gathering in beeves for New Orleans. 
Matagorda and Jackson connties I think preferable to any others ; 
and the prairies of Trespalacios and Harankawa are certainly nn- 
surpassed in the requisites for this business." 

Chakcs III. — Oood profits can aho be made hy breeding 
American Jacks from imported JSock, and raising Mules m 
favorable localities. 

The raising of Mules in several of the States is a very 
profitable business. In Missouri, a mule at weaning 
time is said to be worth $50 ; at one year old, $60 ; at 
two years old, $85; and three years old, about $100: 
while the cost of keeping, when the prairie grass is good 
through the warm season, does not exceed $10 per year. 
Mules, it is probable, will every year be better appre- 
ciated as draught animala Bequiring far less food than 
the horse to keep him in good condition, yet capable of 
more constant labor, the Mule, as soon as the best mode 
of managing him is understood, will probably supersede 
the horse in team, draught, and all slow and heavy work. 

In Northern Mexico, it is said that mares can be pur- 
chased for $7, and even $5 each, while mules are worth 
$40 to $60. Land can be bought for a nominal price, 
and labor is very cheap. A capital of say $50,000 in- 
vested in land, the necessary appurtenances, and in 8000 
brood mares, would, at the end of three years, yield 
mules that could be sold for more than $100,000, with a 
lot of one and two-year olds on hand and the original 
stock not materially impaired. Some very large fortunes 
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hATe been made in this business, and others equally as 
large can and will be made in fhture. 

The importation of Jacks, as a commercial adventare^ 
has, in some instances, yielded very large returns ; and 
we should think that the raising of them would be found 
profitable in suitable localities. Jacks of large size, pur- 
chased in Spain for $50 or $60, have been sold on 
arrival in the United States for $1500, and perhaps in 
some instances more. It is now, however, difficult to 
procure superior jacks in Spain or elsewhere ; hence the 
importance and inducements for raising an original breed, 
and, if possible, superior to any that can be imported. 

Heretofore it has been the ambition of mule-breeders 
in the United States to raise mules of the greatest possi- 
Ue height. All their efforts have been directed to this 
end. This, however, a very sensible writer on the sub- 
ject in the New York Tribune considers a radical error 
in the American system of breeding. For all purposes 
of labor to which mules are principally applied in this 
oountry, he argues, a small-sized mule is superior to one 
61 great size, while it will consume considerably less pro- 
vender. On the subject of raising American Jacks, he 
says: 

'* It is our belief that the Andalasian jack, if it can be procured, 
it the most eligible sire for the United States ; bat as it is under- 
stood to be difficult to procure this race, it would be perhaps adris- 
able to commence from the commencement, and proceed to breed 
oar own Jacks for the purpose of breeding our own males, instead 
of haring recourse to constant importation of mules. This in tho 
end would prove to be not only the surest but the cheapest method ; 
and it is confidently believed that a superior jack to any now exist- 
ing, for American breeding purposes, might thus be produced. In 
the islands of Majorca and Minorca, to which the ravages of foreign 
and civil war have not, so far, extended, it is well ascertained that 
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the large, eoane, slouch-eared Spanish breed sUU exists in perfec- 
tion ; and thence it would be easy to procure jennies — as the females 
of the ass are technically termed — ^by breediug which to the finest 
Maltese jacks, there can be no doubt that stallions might be reared 
superior in the combination of bone with beauty and spirit to any 
breed of original jacks now in existence. The chmce of mares 
from which to breed mules by such jacks is an easy matter. They 
should on no account be blood marcs, or highly-bred mares, or tall 
mares. Fifteen hands in height is abundant stature, and fifteen two 
is too large ; but they should be rather long-bodied, roomy, and, 
aboTe all, bony. They should have long shoulders, as oblique as 
possible, since those of the ass are very straight, a peculiarity which 
it is desirable to correct ; and, for analogous reasons, they should 
not have the pasterns too stiff and erect ; and they should have 
the hoofs large, round and well opened. The better their necks, 
withers and heads, the neater in all probability will be the produce. 
On the whole, we have little doubt that fine, well-selected Canadian 
or Norman mares, will prove to be the best mule mothers — as tho- 
rough-breds will prove to be the worst — while Andalusian jacks, or 
half-breeds between the Maltese and great Majorca race of asses, 
will prove the best possible sires. It only remains to be stated that^ 
in order to have mules docile and gentle, they should be handled as 
young as possible, and invariably altered before they arc six months 
old. The longer that operation is deferred, the more indocile, ob- 
stinate, and perhaps vicious they will become, which is the greatest 
defect in the character of the mule, and that against which it be* 
hooves the breeder most to be on his guard." 



Changs IV. — Money can be made by raising Sheep where 
Pasturage is cheap, and the Climate most favorable for the 
production of Wool 

John Bondolph, of Boanoke, is reported to have said, 
on the floor of Congress, that he would at any time go 
out of his way "to kick a sheep." Others less eccentrio 
than he, have shared this antipathy ; but as there were 
21,671,806 sheep in the United States in 1850, the pre- 
jodioe cannot be very deep-rooted or wide-spread. 

From an examination of what has been written on the 
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•abject, I infer that sheep-husbandry, to be profitable, 
must be condncted on a large scale, and in localities 
where the expenses for keeping are small. A small 
fiock, unless the breed be yery superior, would not justify 
the employment of proper persons to guard them con- 
stantly, and they would be liable to destruction by dis- 
ease, and particularly by dogs. Bearded solely with 
reference to the expenses for keeping sheep, Texas must 
offer special advantages, if it be true, as stated in the 
Patent Office Beport for 1849, that the annual expense 
does not exceed 25 cents per head. Olmsted, in his re- 
cent work entitled, *' A Journey through Texas," gives 
the following statement of the comparative returns for 
Wool and Cotton, assuming the capital to be the same. 
The allowance for lambs, it will be remarked, is con- 
siderable. 

Bheap on a Large Boalo. 

Laod, 1000 acres, at $2, ; $2«000 

House and Farnitnre, 4,0()0 

Fencing and Flowing by contract, 2,000 

Tools, Horses and Wagons, 1,500 

24,125 Northern Sheep, at $4, 96,500 

Inproved Backs, 14,000 

$120,000 

Annual Frodnotion. 

40,000 lbs. Wool, at 25 cents, $10,000 

18,000 Lambs (25 per cent, lost), at $4, 72,000 

$82,000 

Deduct Wages 100 Mexican Shepherds, at $180 $18,000 

10 Head do. 500 5,000 

1 Bailiff, at $1400, 1,400 

14 Farm hands, at $200, 2,800 

1 *' Foreman, at $500, 500 

Interest on $115,000, at 8 per cent, 9,200 

$36,900 

Clear retoms $45,UH> 



*« 

<« 
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Cotton on a Iiftrgo Boalo. 

Land, 2,000 acres, bottom, at $8.50, $17,000 

bO prime field hands, at $1,000.00,; 50,000 

50 half-hands, 600.00, 30,000 

50 qnarter-hands, 300.00, 15,000 

House and Farnitnre, 4,000 

Qnarters and OTeraeers' houses, 2,000 

Males and Tools, 2,000 

Capital outlay $120,000 

Annual Prodnotion. 

At 4 bales per hand of 450 lbs., 158,400 lbs. at 8 

cento, $12,672 

Increase of Slaves at 5 per cent., 4,750 

$17,422 

Deduct annual expenses, .$1,000 

Interest on $120,000, at 8 per cent., 9,600 10,600 

Clear returns, $6,822 

Southern writers claim that the South is at present 
the only portion of the Union where wool-growing can 
bo prosecuted profitably. The *' worn-out" lands would 
undoubtedly support immense flocks; and there are 
many situations where sheep would be no expense to the 
owner for food or shelter even during the winter. The 
Hon. Mr. Coles, a member of Congress, some years ago, 
from Virginia, stated, that his flock of 200 sheep, kept 
in good condition summer and winter, did not cost him 
$10 a year. Their wool at three pounds per head would 
be worth, say 600 Ibe., at 80 cents, $180. Randall, in his 
work on Sheep Husbandry, gives eight cents as the 
highest estimate of the cost of producing a pound of 
wool in the Southern States ; in New York, 27 J cents. 
The average price of ordinary wool in England for 82 
years is 87} cents a pound, the lowest price being 21 
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cents in 1848, the highest being 48 cents in 1886. A 
great drawback to Sheep-raising in the South, how- 
ever, is — the immense number of worthless curs that 
infest the country. 

In New Zealand, which is peculiarly adapted for wool- 
growing, the ''squatting" system is generally adopted. 
The author of ''New Zealand, the Britain of the South," 
■lates, that the smallest capital on which the business can 
be fidrly commenced is about $5,000, starting with a 
flock of some 700 ewes ; but a more economical and prof- 
itable commencement is one with a capital of about 
$10,000. Any young man landing with $2,600 or 
$8,000, and desirous of embarking in the business, he 
adyises to entrust his flock to a flock-master, who will 
generally take them on condition of receiving one-third 
ct the wool and the annual increase ; and sometimes he 
will also initiate the tyro into the mysteries of the busi- 
ness. With regard to the profits of the pursuit, the 
author says : 

"Of a dozen squatting 'balance-sheets/ composed by lettered 
tliepberds of the plains, I give the reader the gist of two. No. 1, the 
lesnlt of a balance sheet drawn np bj my Australian friend, whose 
ealcnlation is most careful and minute ; and No. 2, the mean result 
•f TariooB balance-sheets drawn up by myself and by other New 
Zealand colonists, who have paid attention to the subject. 





Cttpitol to 
•tart with. 


Flock to 
•Iftrt with. 


Het oMh prolt at tho 
end of 5 Ymn. 


No. 1. 
No. 2, 


£1,000 
£1,000 


say 700 
say 700 


£800 
£900 



The mean profit here, £850, is a profit of not more than seven- 
teen per cent, per annum on the capital employed ; and if the 
reader assumes £1,500 to £2,000 to be the ' commencing-capital,' 
and will estimate the profit to be about twenty per cent, per an- 
9 
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• 

Duin, he will obtain a fair idea of the first profits of squatting begui 
on a small scale, and on a moderate scale. Those larger cnmalatiTe 
profits of colonial sheep-fkrming of which we read, are not pocketed 
until a later period than fiye years, when annaal clip and increase 
of flock haye become considerably greater, under the figures ef 
arithmetical progression." 

In the Patent Office Beport for 1851, there is a noticeable 
article on " Sheep-Breeding," by Peter A. Browne, LLJ)^ 
of Philadelphia, in which he maintains that there are 
two species of sheep — ^the hairy sheep and the wooly sheep 
— that the sheep-breeder should never cross these species; 
and that "if a line be drawn diagonally through the 
United States, beginning at the south-east corner of New 
Hampshire, pursuing pretty much the course of the line 
of tide- water, and ending in Texas, it will be found that 
everywhere north-west of it, the ivooly sheep may be 
bred, and will thrive provided the blood of his species be 
kept pure; and everywhere southeast of this line, the 
hairy sheep may be bred, and will thrive, provided the 
blood of his species be kept pure ; but that neither will 
thrive on the other side, respectively, of that line, nor 
will they if the species are crossed." 

The Agricultural Reports for the last ten years are ftill 
of information on sheep and wool growing, well worthy 
the attention of those about embarking in the pursuit ; 
and in the Report of the Juries of the World's Exhibition 
in 1851 (Vol. I., 168), may be found an account of the 
success of M. Graux, in obtaining, by crossing and inter- 
breeding Merinos, a flock possessing a long, fine, silkj 
fleece, pronounced second only to the true Cachemere in 
flexible delicacy of fibre, and superior even to the pure 
Cachemere in some respects. A Council Medal — the highest 
testimony of the Jury's appreciation — was awarded to 
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him. In tlie Catalogue of that Exhibition may also be 
found a reference to a Siphon Apparatus for washing 
sheep, which, besides conducing to the health of the 
animal, will, it is believed, *' improve the wool by fibre, 
by precluding irregular growth, and the formation of 
knots or joints." 

Chance V. — The Poultry and Egg Trade, if conducted 
adeniifieally^ and on a large aoalcj in the vicinity of cities^ 
yields good profits. 

A statement has been published, made I know not on 
what basis, that there are 108,500,000 laying fowls in the 
United States, of which 50,000,000 lay one egg a day 
throughout the year. This would give an annual product 
of 18,250,000,000 eggs, worth, at eight cents per dozen, 
$121,666,666. The feathery tribe, it is therefore evident, 
are favorites in this country ; but, nevertheless, there are 
not, as I am aware of, any extensive heneries. In the 
vicinity of Paris, however, a gentleman by the name of 
De Sora is said to make the very respectable sum of 
$175,000 per annum from the sale of eggs and fowls ; 
and his success would argue that an extensive establish- 
ment in the vicinity of all large cities would probably 
be profitable. M. de Sora feeds his fowls on horse flesh, 
purchasing the old hacks of the city, and slaughtering 
them for the purpose ; and by the sale of the skin, blood, 
hoofs, bones, etc., is generally enabled to reduce the cost 
of the food for poultry to nothing. The following is a 
description of his mode of preparing the food, and of his 
establishment, as published in the Saturday Bvening Post, 
of Philadelphia. 

" The flesli is carefally dissected off the frame, of coarse, and being 
cut into saitable proportions, it is mn through a series of revolving 
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kiuYes, the apparains being similar to a sansage-macliine on an ii» 
mense scale, and is deliyered in the shape of a homogeneons maH 
of mince-meat, slightly seasoned, into casks, which are instaoily 
headed op and conyeyed, per rail-road, to the egg plantation of M. 
de Sora. 

" The consumption of horses for this parpoee, by M. de Bora, luM 
been at the average rate of twenty-two per day for the last twelve 
months ; and so perfectly economical and extensive are all his ar- 
rangements, that he is enabled to make a profit on the cost of tha 
animals by the sale of the extraneous sabstances enumerated abova^ 
thns fnmishing to himself the mince-meat for less than nothing, de- 
liyered at his henery. 

*' It has been ascertained that a slight addition of salt and groond 
pepper to the mass is beneficial to the fowls, yet M. de Sora does 
not depend on these condiments alone to prevent patrefaction, b«t 
has his store-rooms so contrived as to be kept at a temperature Jmi 
removed from the f^ezing-point through all the months of the year, 
so that the mince-meat never becomes sour or offensive; the fowk 
eat it with avidity, they are ever in good conditio!^, and they lay aa 
egg almost daily, in all weathers and in all seasons. 

" The sheds, offices, and other buildings are built around a quad- 
rangle, enclosing about twenty acres, the general feeding ground. 
This latter is subdivided by fences of open paling, so that only a 
limited number of fowls is allowed to herd together, and these aia 
ranged in different apartments according to their age, no bird beiof 
allowed to exceed the duration of four years of life. At the end of 
the fourth year, they are placed in the fattening coops for aboal 
three weeks, fed entirely on crushed grain, and sent alive to Paris. 

** As one item alone in this immense business, it may be mentioned 
that, in the months of September, October, and November lastp M. 
de Sora sent nearly 1,000 dozens of capons to the metropolis. He 
never allows a hen to set. 

" The breeding-rooms are warmed by steam, and the heat is kepi 
up with remarkable uniformity to that evolved by the female fowl 
during the process of incubation, which is known to mark higlwr 
on the thermometer than at any other period. A series of shelfea, 
one above the other, form the nests, while blankets are spread over 
the eggs, to exclude any accidental light. The hatched chicks are 
remoTed to the nursery each morning, and firesh eggs laid in to sap- 
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pij the glftce of empty shells. A.c6Dstant succession of chickens 
ii thus inrared ; and, moreover, the feathers are always free from 
fermin. Indeed, a lousy fowl is Jinknown upon the premises. 

** M. de 8ora permits the males and females to mingle freely at all 
seasons, and, after a fair trial cFf all the Tarious breeds, has cleared 
hit establishment of eyery Shanghai, Oochin-China, or other outland- 
ish fowl, breeding only from old-fashioned barn-yard chanticleers 
and the fcminines of the same species. He contends that the extra 
ttze of body and eggs pertaining to these foreign breeds can only 
be produced and sustained by extra food ; while for capon raising, 
th^ flesh is neither so delicate nor juicy as that of the native 
breed. 

" The manure produced in this French establishment is no small 
item ; and since it forms the very best fertilizer for many descrip- 
tions of plants, it is eagerly sought for at high prices by market- 
gardeners in the vicinity. The proprietor estimates the yield this 
year at about 100 cords. He employs nearly one hundred persons 
in diifereot departments, three-fourths of whom, however, are 
innales. The sale of eggs during the past winter has averaged 
•bout 40,000 dozen per week, at the rate of six dozen for four 
francs, bringing the actual sales up to $5,000 in round numbers for 
every seven days, or $250,000 per annum. The expenses of M. de 
Bora's henery, including wages, interest, and a fair margin for re- 
pairs, kc^ are in the neighborhood of $75,000, leaving a balance in 
his favor of $175,000 per year." 

A writer in the London OardenerJ Chronicle gives the 
following directions to make hens lay all winter, which 
would appear to be worthy of consideration by those 
who are engaged in the business of raising poultry : 

** Keep no roosters ; give the hens fresh meat, chopped up like 
sausage meat, once a day, a very small portion, say one half an 
fNuee a day to each hen during the winter, or from the time in- 
sects disappear in the fall till they appear again in the spring. 
Never allow any eggs to remain in the nest for what are caUed neat 
eggs. When the roosters do not run with the hens, and no nest 
eggs are left in the nest, the hens will not cease laying after the 
production of twelve or fifteen eggs — as they always do when roost- 
9» 
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era and nest eggs are allowed — but continue laying perpetually. 
My hens lay all winter, and each from seventy to one handred eggi 
in saccession. The oolj reason why hens do not lay in wioter as 
freelj as in SDmmer, is the want of animal food, which they get in 
the summer in abundance in the form of insects. I have for seyeral 
winters reduced my theory to practice, and proved its entire coi^ 
fectness." 

It is stated that a bushel of corn will last twice as 
long for hens as a bushel of buckwheat ; but the latter 
will make hens lay more eggs than any other grain, and 
the profit overbalances the cost. 

ChAKCS VI. — T?ie Establishment of Vineyards and the 
Manufacture of Wines from the juice of the grajpe^ afford an 
excellent chance for profitable occupation to thousands. 

France contains about five million acres of Yinejards 
which yield, it is estimated, eighty million barrels of Wine 
annually, worth about $600,000,000 — ^the greater portion 
of which is consumed by the French people. The profit 
of Wine-making is established by the fact, that notwith- 
standing the demand for cereals and the cheapness of 
wines in Europe, every acre is appropriated to the vine 
that is suitable to its growth. In the United States, 
breadstu£& are lower in price than in Europe, and wines 
!kom two. hundred to five hundred per cent higher — 
iience the greater opportunity for realizing large profits. 
An acre of well-set vineyard in some of the Departments 
in France is worth four thousand dollars, and one thou- 
nd dollars is about its lowest assessed value. 
The oentre of the Wine Manu&oture in the United 
•lee, is at present in the vicinity of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
oagh very probably that is -by no means the best lo- 
litj« In 1851 it was stated there were about twelve 
.— ondred acres of Vines planted within a circle of twenty 
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miles around that citj— eight hundred of which were in 
bearing, and produced on an average four hundred gal- 
lons to the acre, or in all 820,000 gallons of wine. Some 
of the best Vineyards yielded six hundred to eight 
hundred gallons to the acre; but others, in localities 
where the ''rot" prevailed, did not produce over one 
hundred and fifty gallons per acre; the average for a 
series of years in that vicinity being estimated at two 
hundred or two hundred and fifty gallons to the acre. 

The Vineyards are planted in Ap^l with cuttings, 
which cost $2.60 per thousand, or roots one year old 
oosting $26 per thousand, usually three feet apart by 
six feet in the rows, and 2,420 vines to the acre. TIm 
whole cost of a Vineyard up to the fourth year, when it 
becomes fully productive, ranges from $200 to $660 per 
acre. The Wine when new sells at one dollar to one dol- 
lar and ten cents for the best, seventy -five to ninety cents 
fbir second quality, and forty to fifty cents per" gallon for 
infisrior. Some has been exported to Europe, and very 
highly spoken of by European connoisseurs in the article. 

Within the last three or four years, Vineyards have 
been established successfully in several States besides 
Ohio — in Massachusetts, Missouri, Kansas, Georgia, Cali- 
fornia, Texas, and probably others. The Catawba gnpe 
vine, which is principally used for ttie making of Wine, 
was first found growing wild in Buncombe County, 
North Carolina. Its most productive yield, if we can 
believe recent accounts, is in Georgia, where a gentleman 
engaged in the business promises from 2,000 to 2,600 
gallons to the acre for the fourth and siibcessive years, 
from only sixteen hundred vines. This, if true, would 
inoontrovertibly demonstrate that Ohio will not long 
maintain her pre-eminence. 
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The selection of the best locality is one of the first im* 
portance to him who contemplates engaging in the Culti- 
vation of the Yine. Mr. Blodget, in his '* Climatologji" 
gives a table, to which we refer, of the climaU of the Vine^ 
groiomg Districta of the United States, embracing latitudei 
altitude, temperature, amount of rain for the seasons and 
for the year, and remarks, — 

" In the districts where the temperatare aad amonnt of rmia are 
less excessive in sammer, the opposite extremes of winter and spring 
temperatures are qaite certain to become injnrions. A district bor- 
dering the soathern and western portions of Lake Erie, is mora 
favorable in this respect than any other on the Atlantic side of the 
Rocky Moantains ; and it will ultimately prove capable of a Toy 
liberal extension of vine culture. None of the stations given in the 
table represent it precisely, though Oberlin, Ohio, and Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, differ only in being somewhat more exposed and extreme 
in temperature at the colder seasons. The amount of humidity Is 
much lower here in summer than elsewhere ; and it corresponds more 
nearly than any other district with the vine-growing districts of the 
Rhine, both in temperature and amount of rain. The southern por^ 
tioni of the Alleghany Mountains, bordering the South AtlanUe 
States and those of the Qulf, possess general characteristics, greatly 
favorable. They have less humidity than the plains below them, re- 
versing the European law of humidity and aqueous precipitation in 
this respect ; and their exposures southward and sheltered valleys 
must favor the cultivation to a very great degpree. The preeent 
wine districts of Cincinnati, and other localities on the Ohio, and 
those on the Missouri at Ilerman, are very successful in every point, 
except the liability to injury from excess of humidity and of rains. 
The general climate will always present difficulties in this respect, 
which the utmost care in cultivation and choice of position can 
modify only in degree. In the lower portion of the valley of the 
Rio Grande, in New Mexico— the nearest approach to equable tem- 
peratures and the requisite low humidity is attained. In the vicinity 
of El Paso, Vineyards are numerous and snccessfbl ; the rarefied 
atmosphere and slight precipitation of rain being more signally fk> 
vorable than in any portion of the continent eastward. The cahtvated 
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dIttricU io tlie latitude toward the Pacific, most present maQj lo- 
calities of proper adaptation in tlieir peculiar conditions — ^though the 
extent of those is not great ; and the southern yalleys of California 
soficienUy distant from the sea^^oast, and from the loftier Sierras, 
would be unusually &Torable in regard to these primary condi- 
tiona." 

In Califoniia the vine was introduoed more than a cen- 
tnrj ago by cuttings from Madeira, and fionrishes with a 
luxuriance that designates that State as among the most 
promising for the production of Wine in the Union. The 
flavor of the grape is so well preserved, that no admixture 
of other juices is required to give the product an accept- 
able ' taste. In Los Angeles County, one firm, in 1857| 
manufiu^ured 75,000 gallons, consuming 880,000 pounds^ 
or over 877 tons of grapes, tn Kentucky and Tennessee 
there are very extensive tracts of unproductive land, 
known by the appellation of the " Barrens," which Pro£ 
Swallow, the State Geologist of Missouri, asserts may be 
converted into fruitful Yineyards. He also asserts that 
there are twenty million acres of land in Missouri, Ken- 
tucky, and Tennessee, in which the vine will succeed as 
well as in France or Germany. 

The manufacture of Wine is an art requiring attention, 
but involves no particular mystery that cannot easily be 
mastered. It is probable, however, that it will be found 
most advantageous that the manufacture be conducted as 
a pursuit distinct from the cultivation of the grape. Ten 
years ago Mr. N. Longworth, the great patron of this 
branch of industry, remarked : — 

" The cnltiTation of the grape for Wine will be profitable where 
persona do tbeir own work. It is seldom that any farming pays well 
where theie is mnch hiring of hands. Oar German emigrants can 
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cnltiTate the grape to most profit, for the greater part of the work 
in the vineyard is performed by their wiTes and daughters, without 
interfering with hoasehold aflkinu A grater profit woald accme to 
a man of observation and skill, who would devote much time to tha 
subject, be certain to have clean casks, gather his grapes at the 
proper moment, use great care in picking, selecting, and pressing, 
and a clean press, a cool cellar, care and skill in the fermentatioD, 
racking at the proper time, and always keeping the casks full, never 
to bottle it till four or five years of age, and never to sell any wine 
with his name, in seasons when the wine is not of the best quality. 
Such a manufikcturer may sell his wine from twelve to eighteen dol- 
lars per dozen, when his less skillful and careful neighbor may find 
his wine a dull sale at seventy-five cents per gallon, with the same 
exposure and a soil equally favorable for the g^pe. I have never 
given the subject the personal attention necessary to the most perfieet 
success. I am now too old to undertake it ; and beneficial as the ex- 
periment might be, it would form no g^unds should I apply to 
Providence to extend my life for twenty years more, for having it 
granted. I must leave it in younger hands. 

'* It would be a valuable business could a skillful wine merchant be 
found, who would buy the wines at the press, have them brought im- 
mediately to the city to his wine cellar, which should be cool, and 
there personally attend to the fermentation, racking, &c., till ready 
to bottle for sale. It would require capital and time before the 
business would be available. The profit would be certain." 

Changs Vll. — Money can be made in Planting Chiton 
in favorable localities; and especially by an AssodaUion of 
Individuals who will secure a suitable Tract of OotUm Lands^ 
provide the most improved Implements, and combine MarJUr 
facturing^ to a certain extent, with Planting, 

Whether the growing of Cotton, as at present oon- 
ducted in the United States, is a profitable business or 
not, seems to be a mooted question. It is contended by 
some, that it is the most profitable business in the United 
States; while others furnish '* facts and figures" to de« 
monstrate that the cotton-planter's profits have not 
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areraged more than fidr interest on the capital invested. 
In 1882, Henbt Glat, in reply to General Haynei 
stated, that in his opinion Cotton-growing was ''the most 
profitable investment of capital of any branch of busi- 
ness in the Union ;" and prodaced a series of particulars 
showing, that in a crop of $10,000 the expenses fluctuated 
between $2,800 and $3,200. He observed: "A friend 
now in my eye, a member of this body, upon a capital of 
less than $70,000, invested in a plantation and slaves, 
made the year before last $16,000. A member of the 
other House, I understand, who, without removing him- 
self, sent some of his slaves to Mississippi, made last 
year twenty per cent. Two friends of mine in the latter 
State, whose annual income is from $80,000 to $60,000, 
being desirous to curtail their business, have offered cot- 
ton estates for sale, which they are ready to show, by 
vouchers, or receipts and disbursements, yield eighteen per 
cent per annum. One of my most opulent acquaintances, 
in the county adjoining that in which I reside, having 
married in Georgia, has derived a large portion of his 
wealth from a cotton estate there situated.'^ 

It must be remembered, however, that up to this period, 
that is for forty-three years, from 1790 to 1882 inclusive, 
the price of Cotton ranged from 9^ cents per pound, the 
minimum, to 44 cents the maximum, the average being 21| 
cents per pound. For the twelve succeeding years, from 
1888 to 1844 inclusive, the price ranged from 8 to 16 
cents per pound ; and the average was reduced to 11 cents 
per pound. In the latter year, 1844, a Southern Planter 
published a work, entitled, '* Notes on Political Econ- 
OUT," in which he stated, that the actual expenses of 
raising Cotton, not counting interest on capital, do noi 
exceed two cents a pound on the product, or crop. He 
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says : " I will give the details to make this clear. A plan- 
tation, of 50 hands, makes the average of seven bales to 
the hand, weighing 460 ponnds. This is 860 bales. 
Suppose two cents for expenses, this amounts to $8,160 
on the crop. The crop sells saj for four cents a pound 
net, and, clear of charges for transportation, insurance, 
commission for selling, leaves $8,150 profit for the luzu* 
ries of the owner, who gets his necessaries out of the 
plantation bj living on it This is a very pretty sum, 
and half of it would be ample for him, which would re- 
duce Cotton to three cents. As to insurance, the slaves 
not only insure themselves, but give a large increase, 
which grows up with the owner's children, and furnishes 
them with outfits by the time they need them. Now, I 
will go into a calculation to show that two cents a pound 
cover the annual expenses. Here follow the items, 
taking a plantation of 60 hands for a basis — For over- 
seer, $600; for salt, $20; iron, $80; medicines, $20; 
doctor's bill, $100, for you can contract by the year, which 
is often done at two dollars a head ; bagging and rope 
to wrap it, at 12| for the one and five cents for the other, 
amounts to $800; taxes, $100; sundry small things, 
$100, all told. The writer speaks firom experience, for 
he is a. planter of Cotton and owns slaves. All this 
amounts to $1,170, much below the allowance of two 
cents a pound, amounting, as we have seen, to $8,160. 
I wish only to show, that we can grow cotton for thrm 
eenta a pound, and have a living jnv/Uy 

On the other hand, the Soil of the South asserts, that the 
present cost of raising a pound of Cotton is at least eight 
cents, and enters into an elaborate calculation to prove the 
assertion. (See De Bow^e Beview, 18, p. 469.) If this be the 
Mate of &cts at present, and inasmuch as the price of 
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CSotton in the Mobile market for the last fourteen years, 
from 1844 to 1858, has not averaged more than 9| cents, 
the profits cannot be large ; and though individuals in 
this, as in all other pursuits, can be pointed to who have 
been remarkably successful, the majority have not, pro- 
bably, made much more than ordinary interest on the 
capital invested. Valuing slaves at their present high 
market price, when good field-hands cannot be purchased 
for less than $1200 each, and money commands an interest 
of 10 per cent per annum, their annual cost is equal to 
wages of $10 a month, or $120 a year, besides board, 
clothing, taxes, medical attendance, and the risk of the 
original capital being destroyed. 

But however profitable any pursuit may be, I presu^ie 
that Money, under no circumstances, would be an induce- 
ment for you to incur the tremendous moral risks neces- 
sarily involved in deliberately, voluntarily, and persist- 
ently doing unto others as you would not they should 
do unto you. The ingenious and fine-spun arguments of 
hired theologians, when designed as anodynes and opiates 
for conscience, would not weigh in a wise man's balances 
as a feather against the imminent danger of being en- 
trapped in a snare from which you may never escape. No 
financier, and certainly no theologian, is fit to be trusted 
as an adviser who, in a doubtful question, does not advo- 
cate the SAFB side. Hence, unless some plan can be de- 
vised by which you can share its profits in undoubted and 
indubitable consistency with whatever is of more intrinsic 
value and importance than Money, you are debarred firom 
Cotton Planting. To determine whether this is practica- 
ble, let us inquire — First, TTAo^ are the Operations or Pro- 
cenea essential for the OuUivaiion of Cotton; and secondly, 
What art the Localities m which the Plant wOl flourish besL 
10 
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In that verj excellent periodical, Harper^s Jfagazme^ 
Mr. T. B. l^ORPS, of Louifliana, published in 1865, 
an interesting article on *^ Cotton and its Cultivation,'' 
from which we extract the following account of the auo* 
cessiye operations in Cotton planting: 

"The preparations for planting Cotton begin in January; at tUs 
time the fields are covered with the dry and standing atalks of tha 
last year's crop. The first care of the planter is to ' clean np' for 
plowing. To do this the ' hands' commence by breaking down the 
cotton stalks with a heavy club, or pnlling them up by the roots. 
These stalks are then gathered into piles, and at night-fall set on 
fire. This labor, together with ' housing the com/ repairing knem 
and farming implements, consumes the time np to the middle of 
March, or the beginning of April, when the plow for the ' next 
crop' begins its work. First, the ' water furrows' are run from fire 
to six feet apart, and made by a heavy plow, drawn either by a team 
of oxen, or mules. This labor, as it will be perceived, makes the 
surface of the ground in ridges, in the centre of which is next ran a 
light plow, making what is termed ' the drill,' or depository of tha 
seed. A girl follows the light plow carrying in her apron the cot- 
ton-seed, which she profusely scatters in the newly-made drill ; be- 
hind this sower follows the ' harrow ;' and by these various labors the 
planting is temporarily completed. 

" From two to three bushels of cotton-seed are necessary to plaot 
an acre of ground ; the quantity used, however, is but of little ooa-> 
■equence, unless the seed is imported, for the annual amount col* 
lected at the gin-house is enormous, and the surplus after planting 
ifl either left to rot, to be eaten by the cattle, or scattered upon tha 
fields for manure. 

" If the weather be favorable, the young plant is diacovered 
making its way through in six or ten days, and the 'scraping* of the 
crop, as it is termed, now begins. A light plow is again called into 
requisition, which is run along the drill, throwing the earth oisajf 
from the plant ; then come the laborers with their hoes, who dexter- 
ously cut away the superabundant shoots and the intruding weeds, 
and leave a single cotton-plant, in little hills generally two feet apart. 

*' Of all the labors of the field, the dexterity displayed by the 
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in ' sefmping cotton' is most calcalated to call forth the adniU 
nCion of the noTiee spectator. The hoe is a rude instrament, how- 
ever well made and handled ; the young cotton plant i§ as delicate 
m Tegetatioo can be, and springs np in lines of solid masses com- 
posed of hundreds of plants. The field-hand, howeyer, will single 
one delicate shoot from the snrronnding moltitnde, and with his 
nde hoe he will trim away the remainder with all the boldness of 
le«ch of a master, leaying the incipient stalk unharmed and alone 
in its gloiy ; and at night-fall yon ean look along the extending rows, 
and find the plants correct in line, and of the required distance of 
■eparation from each other. 

*The planter who can look oyer his field in early Spring, and find 
his Gotten ' cleanly scraped,' and his ' stand' good, is fortunate ; 
Mi the yieiisitndes attending the cnltiTation of the crop haye only 
CMBMenoed. Many rows, from the operalions of the ' cut-worm,' 
•ad from mnltitadinons causes unknown, haye to be replanted ; and 
an nnusnally late frost may destroy all his labors, and compel him 
to eommence again. But if no untoward accident occurs in two 
weeks after the 'scraping,' another hoeing takes place, at which 
time the plow throws the furrows on the roots of the now strength- 
ening plant, and the increasing heat of the sun also justifies the 
sinking of tlie roots deeper in the earth. The pleasant month of 
May is now drawing to a close, and yegetation of all kinds is strug- 
ittng for precedence in the fields. Grasses and weeds of eyery 
Tariety, with yines and wild flowers, luxuriate in the newly-turned 
■od, and seem to be determined to choke out of existence the useful 
•ad still delicately grown cotton. 

** It is a season of unusual industry on the Gotten Plantations, 
and woe to the planter who is outstripped in his labors, and finds 
klBaeif 'eyertaken by the grass.' The plow tears up the surplus 
yegetation, and the hoe tops it off in its luxuriance. The race is a 
haid one, but industry conquers ; and when the third working oyer 
af the crops takes place, the cotton plant, so much cherished and 
fhfOfed, begins to eyertop its riyals in the fields— begins to cast a 
§killmg 9kad€ of fuperioriiy oyer its now intimidated groundlings, 
and commences to reign supreme. 

** Through the month of July, the crop is wrought oyer for the 
Inst time ; the plant, heretofore of slow growth, new makes rapid 
■dyaaeea toward perfection. The plow and hoe are still in reqnisi« 
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tion. The ' water furrows' between the Ootton rows are deepeMd, 
levying the Cotton growing as it were upon a slight ridge. This 
accomplished, the crop is prepared for the ' rainy season/ should it 
•nsne, and so far advanced that it is, nnder any circnmstances, be- 
yond the control of art. Nature most now hay^ her sway. 

" On some plantations there is no ' oyerseer ;' the owner manages 
his place with the help of a skillfbl and tmstworthy neg^, termed 
the ' driyer.' These driyers are yery ambitions, and are, like their 
masters, exceedingly sensitiye if a stranger, or other disinterested 
person, giyes an unfavorable opinion of the general appearance of 
the crop under their management. If much grass is seen in the 
cotton field, it is supposed to be an unfayorable testimony of the 
industry or skill of the driver. Upon a certain occasion, a gentle- 
man, riding along a cotton field, remarked to the negro manager, 
' Tou have a good deal of g^rass in your crop.' The negro felt morti* 
fied, and anxious to break the force of the insinuation, coolly re- 
plied, 'It is poor ground, master, that wont bring g^rass.' The 
finest intellect could not, under the circumstances, have said a better 
thing. 

** The ' cotton bloom,' under the matured sun of July, begins to 
make its appearance. The announcement of the ' first blossom' of 
the neighborhood is a matter of general interest ; it is an unfiuling 
sign of the approach of the busy season of Fall ; it is the evidence 
that soon the labor of man will, under a kind Providence, receive 

its reward. 

« « « « « 

'* The season of cotton-picking commences in the latter part of 
July, and continues without intermission to the Christmas holidays. 
The work is not heavy, but becomes tedious from its sameness. The 
field hands are each supplied with a basket and a bag. The basket 
is left at the head of the ' cotton rows ;' the bag is suspended from 
the * picker's' neck by a strap, and is used to hold the Cotton as it 
is taken from the boll. When the bag is filled, it is emptied into 
the basket ; and this routine is continued through the day. Each 
bund picks from 250 to 300 pounds of * seed cotton' each day, though 
some negroes of extraordinary ability go beyond this amount. 

** If the weather be very fine, the Cotton is carried from the field 
direct to the packing-house; but generally it is first spread oat 
on scaffolds, where it is left to dry, and picked clean of any ' tnshf 
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tk»t may be perceived mixed np with the OottoD. Among the most 
eharoeteristic scenes of plantation life, is the letnming of the hands 
at night*rali from the field, with their well-filled baskets of Cotton 
ttpon their heads. Falling nnconscionsly 'into line,' the stoutest 
leading the way, they move along in the dim twilight of a winter 
day, with the quietness of spirits rather than hnman beings. 

^ The packing-room is the loft of the gin-hoose, and is over the 
gin-stand. By this arrangement the cotton is conveniently shoved 
down a causeway into the * gin hopper.' We have spoken of the 
importance of Whitney's great invention, and we must now say that 
much of the comparative value of the staple of Cotton depends upon 
the excellence of the cotton-gin. Some separate the staple from 
the seed far better than others ; while all are dependent more or 
lees for their excellence upon the judicious manner they are used. 
With constant attention, a gin-stand, impelled by four mules, will 
work out four bales, of 450 lbs. each, a day ; bnt this is more than 
the average amount. Upon large plantations, the steam-engine is 
brought into requisition, which, carrying any number of gins re- 
quired, will turn out the necessary number of bales per day. 

** The baling of the Cotton ends the labor of its production on the 
plantation. The power which is used to accomplish this end is 
generally a single but powerful screw. The ginned Cotton is thrown 
from the packing-room down into a reservoir or press, which being 
filled, is trampled down by the negroes engaged in the business. 
When a snflBcieat quantity has been forced by " foot labor* into the 
press, the upper door is shut down, and the screw is applied, worked 
by horse. By this process the staple becomes almost as solid a mass 
as stone. By previous arrangement, strong Kentucky bagging has 
been so placed as to cover the upper and lower sides of the pressed 
Cotton. Ropes are now passed round the whole, and secured by a 
knot ; a long needle and a piece of twine close up the openings in 
the bagging ; the screw is then run up, the cotton swells with tre- 
mendoas power inside of its ribs of rope, the baling is completed — 
and the Cotton is ready for shipment to any part of the world." 

Sucb are the sequences in the operations of Cotton 
Planting. There is, of course, a diversity of practice in 
details acoording to soil and circumstances generally ; but 
10» 
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it is evident that the opportunity is jet open for the 
application of that genius, so signally manifested in the 
construction of automatic machines for the manu&cture 
of cotton goods, to the invention of contrivances adapted 
to the production of the raw material It seems remark- 
able, that so much labor should be required for the 
growth of a plant that springs up spontaneously in three- 
fourths of the warm climates of the world; and it is cer- 
tainly remarkable that, in an age of steam-engines and 
steam-plows— of seed-sowers, horse-hoes, and drills of 
infinite variety — ^an era of chemical progress that has 
discovered substances that will keep down weeds and 
grasses better than the hoe— of patent cotton-pickers 
(see Scienlific Americany—2iXidi of rail-roads that can trans- 
port laborers to a given point in almost any given time — 
the man who would produce the most wonderful staple 
of modem commerce, must first invest more capital for a 
hoe and a negro than for all the improved implements of 
successful tillage. Is there not a hint in this which a 
shrewd inventive genius could turn to valuable account? 
With regard to localities^ I think experience has de- 
monstrated that there are places on the globe where, by 
the exercise of as much diligence and intelligence aa 
are now displayed in this branch of industry, Cotton can 
be grown with greater profit to the producer than in any 
of our leading Cotton States. In the last century, the 
West Indies supplied all the finest Cotton ; and probably 
the finest quality ever brought to the English market, 
and, it is said, ever grown, was that raised by a Mr. 
Robley, on the Island of Tobago, between the years 1789 
and 1792* 



* '1 



I1ie Agricultural Report of the Pati>Dt Office for 1856 eootalM 
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In the Pines of Texas the plant is said to be extraordi* 

nary for length and fineness of staple ; and the Cotton 

» ' — ■ 

a large niuBber of replies from Commercial Agents of the United 
States, io answer to inqoiries with regard to advantages for Cotton 
Planting in various parts of the world. A. Y. Colvin, Consal for 
the United States at Demerara, British Guiana, sajs, with regard 
to Cotton : 

*' I believe that no deterioration has ever oeen evinced in its fibre. 
On the contrary, it seems extremely well suited to the climate and soil 
of this region. The product of an acre is from three hundred to six 
hundred pounds. When it was in cultivation here, it was ginned with 
rollers manufactured in the colony. Any quantity of unginned Cotton 
will yield about a third of its weight of fibre. The mode of packing 
was altogether by hand. I think the soil and climate are better adapUd 
io iia profitable etdlication than any pari of the United States, We 
have no winter, and the tree grows, blossoms, and bears all the year. 
The hoe and the spade were the only implements used, and manure 
was never applied. I do not believe that the soil would be exhausted 
by the culture of Cotton for a whole century. Planting may be per- 
formed any month of the year, but April is usually preferred. A 
tree will no doubt bear for fifty years, if kept so trimmed that a 
man may reach to the top. 

" Cotton lands may be purchased at one dollar an acre, but often 
for from fifty cents to one dollar. With respect to the causes oper- 
ating injuriously to the culture of Cotton, I would express the opin- 
ion, thai nothing more is needed than to induce the people to 
work." 

G. EusTis HuBBAKD, Commercial Agent for the United States at 
Cape Haytien, says : 

** The seeds are planted or sown in plowed ground in the month 
of May ; the plants are in fiower in October ; and the Cotton is har- 
vested fh>m January to March. Cotton land may be purchased at 
from $3 to $10 an acre. 

*' The quality of the Cotton raised in Hayti has been pronounced 
superior, particularly that cultivated in the district of Tiburon, in 
the southern part. Nothing is wanted but industry and enterprise 
to render the Cotton of Hayti a large and profitable article of 
export." 
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produced by the Germanfl, by their own labor, commandsi 
we are told, in the Galveston market, a small premium 
over any other of the same quality. In the sonthem 
portions of that State, the expense of cultivation is said 
to be less than in the other States, in consequence not 
only of the great richness of the soil, but also of the 
peculiar mildness of the climate. Planters of acknowl- 
edged veracity state, that it is not uncommon to pick 
four thousand pounds of seed Cotton from an acre. 

Mr. Featherstonhaugh, after crossing into Northern 
Texas, in about latitude 33° 40', observes, that he never 
had seen the Cotton plant growing in greater perfection 
before; for in the Cotton districts he had passed through, 
the plant was a low, dwarfy bush, not exceeding two feet 
in height ; but here the plants were five feet high, often 
bearing 300 bolls, and yielding from 1500 to 2600 lbs. 
of seed Cotton to the acre, which gives from 25 to SO 
per cent, in weight of raw marketable fibre. 

In Mexico there is a wide extent of country, particu- 
larly the Gulf Coast, admirably adapted for growing 
Cotton ; and some very successful experiments have been 
made on a large scale, even at an elevation of from 5,000 
to 7,000 feet above the level of the sea. In California the 
indigenous growth gives evidence that Cotton can be 
raised of a very superior quality. Thomas Spraguk, 
Commercial Agent of the United States at La Paz, Lower 
California, says : " It is my opinion that the Sea Island 
Cotton of the United States can be grown to a great ad- 
vantage here, and that the lands of this country are un- 
surpassed for producing sugar, rice, coffee, and grapes. 
Although the temperature of this place is blit 24^ north, 
the climate is so happily tempered by sea breezes, that 
labor can be performed by any race of men, without in- 
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oonrenienoe or detriment to health.'' Col. Gray, in his 
Beport of Surveys for a Bail-road Boute, says of the 
country near the Gila Biver, in Sonora and California: 
" Large tracts of land on the Gila and in other portions 
of the district, appear to possess the requisite properties 
of soil ; and I have no doubt the finest Cotton will soon 
be raised and brought to its highest state of perfection 
by proper cultivation. The Cotton of which I procured 
specimens, though cultivated by the Indians in the 
most primitive manner, exhibited a texture not unlike 
the celebrated Sea Island Cotton. Its fibre is exceedingly 
soft and silky, though not of the longest staple.'' 

It has been stated that there are more than a hundred 
known varieties of the Cotton Plant ; and it therefore is an im- 
portant consideration for him who contemplates embark- 
ing in Cotton-planting, to select that which will produce 
the finest staple, without a proportionate increase in the 
expense of production. Formerly, the West India Cot- 
ton was deemed the choicest variety, of which the Bour- 
bon Cotton is now the representative in the markets. 
Pro£ Boyle states that the Cotton of Porto Bico was at 
one time considered to be the best ; and that from St 
Domingo has been spun into No. 100 yam. But at the 
present time, the Sea Island, or Long-stapled Cotton takes 
precedence over all others, commanding readily double, 
and sometimes quadruple the price of ordinary Upland ; 
and it has been sold in the Liverpool market for one dollar 
and seventy-five cents per pound. Opinions differ as to 
the causes of its superiority. Some scientific men ascribe 
it to the saline qualities of the sea air ; whilst others at- 
tribute it to the equable temperature and humidity of the 
atmosphere, and the absence of disturbing circumstances 
during its growth. The average temperature of White- 
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marsh Island, which is usually regarded as the central 
point of the production of this variety, is 64.8^, and the 
quantity of rain that £Uls averages 89.1. 

But probably the best opportunity for profit, in this 
connection, that can be suggested, is in the combination 
of Manufacturing, to a certain extent, with Planting. A 
cotton-mill in convenient proximity to the plantation, 
woald seem to be as desirable in the Cotton-producing 
States as the flour-mill in the Wheat-growing States. 
The most gigantic folly of modem times is, that cotton* 
growers often go four thousand miles to mill. The cost 
of getting the Cotton to its principal mill in Europe, and 
bringing back the finished product, including the items 
of warehouse charges, freight, insurance, drayages, stor- 
ages, weighages, pickages, pressages, commissions, post- 
age, bills-of-lading, dock dues, etc., is necessarily a for- 
midable summary, and Mia mainly upon the grower. 
The true theory would seem to be, that the hands which 
cultivate the Cotton in the summer should spin it in the 
winter ; but, at all events, it is suggested that every fif- 
teen planters, growing three thousand bales, should con- 
sider a mill for producing yarns or coarse goods an 
indispensable adjunct to their plantation. Cotton manu- 
factories have already been established to some extent in 
the Southern States ; and the profits of some of them fore- 
shadow what may be expected with a superior organized 
system of available labor.* 

Among the modern improvements tending to fiicilitate 



* A work now in coarse of preparation, on the Manafactores of 
the riiited States, by J. Lrandrr Bishop, M.D., will. I am in- 
formed, give some astonishing facts with regard to the deTolopment 
of Manufactures in the Southern States. 
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iha oombination of which we speak, perhaps the most 
noteworthy is the invention of Mr. Henrj, a merohant of 
standing in Mobile, and £EimiIiar with the Cotton product. 
He has invented a plan for combining the spinning with 
the ginning, by which he manufactures seed Cotton into 
yams of every size, and excludes several machines now 
used for similar purposes. With any gin that the planter 
may prefer, whether it be the old Whitney gin or the 
modem improved gin made by Barton H. Jskks, of 
Philadelphia, he can effect this combination, converting 
it into a preparation carder^ and sending the ginned Cotton 
out in a sheet, and make it form a lamina; and this lamina 
he takes to the place assigned for it at the carders. *' Thus 
attached,'^ says the inventor, '' it passes through the cards 
by the railway, in the form of a sliver, to the drawing- 
head, thence to the drawing-frames, thence to the spin- 
ning-frames, thence to the reels, from which the ha^iiks 
are taken ; and the wrapping paper and baling having 
been previously arranged to receive it, some 300 to 850 
pounds are pressed and turned out in a bale of yams. 
My gin and spinning machinery is geared, as before re- 
marked, to one shaft ; and, as in the cotton factory, aU 
may run, or any part of it may be stopped as desired. 

*' Planters making one hundred bales or less may use 
their mules ; for, as my gin turns off two-thirds less, I 
divert two-thirds of the power thus economized to my 
machinery ; and as I exclude from use the picker, or devil 
of the fiEkctories, and as my gin, spreader, beater, and 
carders, may be driven with less speed, hence with less 
power than the present process, six mules — certainly 
not over eight — will be enough for the one hundred bale 
planter to gin and spin his crop in six months. Those 
making one hundred bales and above are adopting the 
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Steam-engine for their ginning and other plantation pur- 
poses; so the wateror steam-power thej now use, whioh thejr 
can so eoonomicallj get, will both gin and spin their crops. 

'^ In every department of the process of spinning, an 
elastic and flexible fibre is important ; and hence in dry, 
hot weather, to run &ctories rapidly, working old Cotton, 
breaks the slivers and thread very much. But taking 
the fibre as I do, just from the seed, in its oily, elastic, 
and flexible state, is of incalculable advantage to its 
manu&cture, as it admits of the drawing and eliminating 
with the utmost freedom, and parts with the impurities 
without rupturing or breaking the filaments." 

With regard to the advantage of converting Cotton 
into yams, the inventor of the above-mentioned machine 
makes the following interesting and pertinent remarks, 
which we extract from his article on the ''Revolution in 
the Cotton Industry," De Bow's Rev., 22, p. 898 : 

" Yarns range at prices from aboot 22 cents to $1 a pound in 
Europe, and I woold class them thas : 

** Say a crop of 3,000,000 bales of cotton, at 450 poondt to the 
bale, weighs 1,350,000,000 poonds, which, at twelve cents per poand, 
is equal to $162,000,000. One half of this— 675,000,000 ponadi— 
I pot into yams at an average of 22 cents, which woald amount to 
$148,500,000 ; one foorth of the remainder, 337,500,000 ponndt, at 
28 cents, $94,000,000 ; one fonrth, or balance, 337,500,000 poui^ 
at 40 cents, $135,000,000— in all $378,000,000. 

'* To make this plain, let me say that yarns are made from No. 5 
to No. 200 ; that the lower numbers are the sizes mostly used, and 
are made of the poorest Cotton. I have allowed that one half of 
our crop was consumed in the coarsest quality of goods, and lienot 
I put them at the lowest price of yarns — 22 cents ; one fourth, a 
small grade finer, at 28 cents ; and one fourth, finer still, at 40 centiL 
To-day, that I might be certain, and give you the latest qootatiou^ 
I sent to two eminent firms, one buyers, and the other sellen of 
yams, for their quotations, and to specify numbers. The bi^yois 
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mpooded: *22 cents, manofacinrer's price, from NO0. 5 to 9.' TIm 
fallen retpoDded : ' 21 to 22 centa per pound for numbers ranging 
froB 5 to 12— principally 6*8 to 9's — with an increasing demand: 
Ikat they could not get a half sopply ; that their prices, from 1852 
to 1656, had been from 18 to 19 cents — same nnmbers/ During 
tlMM years, tnm '52 to '56, the average price of Cotton was about 
9* aa it is now about 11| to 11) cents. Here you see for these low- 
est muttbera (and the lower the number, the lower the price) the 
jams command about double the ayerage price of Cotton : and it 
Bust be especially borne in mind, that those yams are made of the 
lowest class and cheapest Cottons. Below I give the quotations 
of Cotton in our market (3d February), by an eminent brokerage 
frm: 

CU. Cte. 

Inferior 10@10J 

Ordinary 11 ® 11* 

Middling 12 ® 12| 

Fair 13 

Yon perceiTe that 3,000,000 bales of Cotton at 12 cents 

per pound, are worth $162,000,000 

That the crop spun into yams — * of the coarsest, | a 

shade finer, and i a few shades finer, will amount to, $378,000,000 

Difference $216,000,000 

** Here we have $216,000,000, or ncariy 150 per cent, more than 
the cotton sells for ; and putting Cotton at the extreme prices, and 
yams below the actual rates. 80 a planter whose crop of cotton 
amounts to $5,000, would get for it in yarns $12,500 — say $7,500 
for spinning it, and $5,000 for the ginned cotton, if spun into the 
average qualities. When we get under way, we can spin the kinds 
they want in France and Italy to mix with the heavy satins and 
moire-antique silks we prise so highly." 

Chance VIIL — Money can be made in the Productim of 
Sugar, and especially by Manvfactnring Sugar from other 
Plants than the Cane. 

The history of the cultivation of Cane Sugar in the 
United States does not awaken any very flattering expec- 
talioDS of its success in the future. Introduced about 
11 
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1751, the Cane, notwithstanding its cultivation for mora 
than a century, is limited to a very narrow range ; and 
within that limit has been subject to so many discour* 
aging vicissitudes, and even deterioration, that unless re- 
newed, its extinction may reasonably be iq)prehended.* 
The product of cane Sugar, which in 1858 was 449,324 
hogsheads, the maximum, was in 1856 only 78,976 hogs- 
heads, while the consumption of sugar in the United 
States is annually increasing, and has trebled, it is said, 
within ten years, amounting now, it is supposed, to 
900,000,000 pounds, which, excluding from Ae popula- 
tion three million slaves who probably do not consume 
sugar, is an average of about 40 pounds for each person. 
In Great Britain, the consumption averages 28| pounds 
per head ; in France, nine pounds ; while in Prussia it is 
only six pounds. [For PBODUc?noN, see Statement on 
the following page.] 

* That there has been a degeneracy in the cane, caused by ex* 
baostion of the soil and injudicious rotation, is obvious from tho 
fact that the same lands which have been under cultiyatioD for a 
long period have yielded more than three times the amount of Sagmr 
to the acre in some years than in others, the productiveness having 
been in those cases in which the soil was in its primitive fertility, or 
when enriched by guano and other appropriate manures. In seek- 
ing a remedy for the evil here compluiued of in Louisiana, the minds 
of many have very naturally been turned to tho project of rcpleniih* 
ing the cane fields of that State by the importation of a fresh 8B|^ 
ply of cuttings, of such varieties as may be found best suited to the 
soil and climate. Resort to this means of restoration should be 
promptly made od a liberal and extensive scale, so that the experi- 
ment may be thorough, and, if possible, effectual in its results. — 
An intelligent agent should be selected for the purpose, well ac* 
quainted with the character of the cane and the nature of the soils 
and climates in which it grows*, as well as the best modes of packing and 
trausDorting it to distant parts, either by kud or tea.— Cy. ^ Cbar 
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TMn. 


■■ph-d.. 


iy™d* 


^^' 


ToUl V.lm. 


1834 


100,000 


100.000,000 


$60.00 


$6,000,000 


1835 


30,000 


30.000.000 


90.00 


2,700,000 


1836 


70.000 


70.000,000 


60.00 


4,200,000 


1637 


65,000 


65,000,000 


62.50 


6,062,500 


1838 


70,000 


70,000,000 


62.50 


4,375,000 


1839 


115,000 


115,000.000 


50.00 


6.750,000 


1640 


87,000 


87.000,000 


55.00 


4.7M.00O 


1841 


90.000 


90,000.000 


40.00 


3.600,000 


1842 


140,000 


140.000.000 


42.50 


4,750.000 


1843 


100,000 


100,000.000 


60.00 


6,000.000 


1844 


200.000 


200.000,000 


45.00 


9,000.000 


1845 


18B.650 


186.6SO.000 


65.00 


10.265.750 


1846 


140,000 


140,000.000 


70.00 


9.800,000 


IB4T 


240.000 


240,000.000 


40.00 


9.600,000 


1848 


220.000 


220,000,000 


40.00 


8.800,000 


1849 


247.923 


269,769,000 


60.00 


12.396,150 


1850 


211,303 


231.1S4.000 


60.00 


12,678.180 


1 1651 


236.547 


257.138,000 


50.00 


1 1,827,350 


1 1853 


321,931 


368.129,000 


48.00 


15,452.688 


! 1853 


449,324 


495,166.000 


65.00 


15.726,340 


1854 


346.635 


385,726,000 


72.00 


12,025,020 


1855 


231.427 


254,509.000 


30.00 


16,199.890 


18S6 


73,976 


81.373.000 


110.00 


8,137.260 


1867 
ToUl. 


279.697 


307,666,700 






4,262.413 


4,504,370,700 




$199,131,128 



The amoant of raw Sugar prodaoed bj the acre is less 
io Loaisiana than in any of the principal Sugar-growing 
ooontries, being only 1,000 poauds ; while in the Mauri- 
tiiu, it is 6,000 ponnds; in Brazil, 5,000; in Cuba, 
4,000; in the Isle of Bourbon, 8,300 ; Onadalonpe, 2,000 ; 
Vera Cruz, 1,900. The Island of Hanritins is now in 
adranoe of all others in relative produotiveneas for Sugar 
growing, and it ia indebted for this enviable position to 
Qoaao and to free labor. Prerions to the introduction of 
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Guano upon the estates, the average product did not exceed 
2,000 pounds of Sugar per acre; and previous to the in- 
troduction of free labor, a much larger number of per- 
sons, at a higher cost, were required to produce a less 
quantity of pounds, as appears by the following advices. 

" The importanco of free labor to the caltivation of the estates has 
DOW become fully appreciated by the planters ; it being foand that 
an equal amount of work can be obtained b^ this means from a less 
number of hands, and that at lower rates of wages than were current 
in previous years, the average of which is shown in the following 
Ubie. 





IfaiBb«r 
ofCooUM 


AggnguU am't 

or wages paid 

per week. 


Avexuf* wages 
per head 


Ymn. 


employed. 


per week. 


1846 


4T,733 


£33,484 


14f.(k2. 


1847 


48,314 


35,338 


14j. 9d. 


1848 


41,777 


26,627 


12«. 9d 


1849 


45,384 


27,625 


12#. 2d. 


1850 


47,912 


31,664 


12t. 3d. 


1851 


42,275 


27,832 


12#. 2d. 

— 



" In 1826, to make from 25,000,000 to 30,000,000 pounds of sugar 
it required 30,000 laborers (slaves) ; at the present time, with less 
than 45,000 (from which number fully 5,000 must be deducted as 
absent from work from various causes). 135,000,000 pounds are pro- 
duced, or about five times the quantity under slavery. The Coolies 
are found to be an intelligent race, who have become inured to the 
work required, and by whose labor this small island can produce the 
fifth part of the consumption of the United Kingdom, and that with 
only about 70,00 acres under cane cultivation." 

Whether the production of Cane Sugar in the United 
States will be profitable or not in future, depends, it is 
evident, upon a variety of circumstances that cannot 
readily be foreseen or precalculated. Unless a plant can 
be discovered that will ripen earlier than the present 
CSane, or prove hardy enough to withstand the frosti tho 
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prospects are not brilliant The capital required to start 
a Sugar Plantation is now very large; and as respects 
profits, it is doubtful whether they equal the interest 
which could be obtained upon the investment if loaned 
out in the Western States. The following is a statement 
of the value, product, etc., of one of the largest and most 
flourishing Sugar Estates in Louisiana. 

Thm Bttate of St. James f6r the Yesr I86S. 

Land, 9,000 acres, of which aboHt 1500 are under caltiTa- 
lion, 800 being in Cane, balance forest, worth $40 per 

acre $360,000 

Buildings 100,000 

Machinery, inclnding sugar-mill and apparatus for making 
and refining 25,000 pounds of 8ngar by steam every 24 

hoars 60,000 

215 Slaves, including 109 field luuids, and 64 children under 

five years of age 170.000 

Stock, 64 mules, 12 horses, 16 oxen, 145 sheep, 80 cows 
* and beeves 11,000 

Total $701,000 

PRODUCTION or THB ESTATE IN 1852. 

Sugar, 1,300,000 lbs. at 6 cts. per pound $78,000 

Syrmp, 60,000 gallons at 36 cts. per gallon 21,600 

99,600 

Com and Wood, estimated value 14,400 

$114,000 
Cash expenses annually, $20,000. ' 

The net product, it will be peroeived, is about thirteen 
per cent on the capital invested. 

In Florida, there are said to be hundreds of thousands 
of acres of land^ worth from $1.25 to $10 per acre, in bodies 
ot from 100 to 1,000 acres, admirably adapted for Sugar- 
growing, having an advantage of at least six weeks in the 
11* 
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duration of the growing season over Louisiana ; while in 
Texas the production of Sugar is becoming rapidly estab- 
lished as a prominent pursuit. On the Bio Grande, a 
number of persons have recently commenced making 
Sugar with the aid of native laborers. A Southern news- 
paper considers these &i cheaper than slaves, and says : 

" A native field-hand seldom receives more than six 
dollars per month, which, with a ration of an ' almude,* 
or peck of com per week, comprises the whole expense 
of the employer; and we think will be found much 
cheaper than slave-labor, when the cost of purchase, food, 
clothing, and doctor^s bills are estimated." 

The manufSeu^ture of Sugar involves chemical princi- 
ples of such nicety, that success in its production may be 
said to depend more upon the science of the manufac- 
turer than upon the character of the labor employed. 
Within a few years a very important improvement has 
been made in the purification of Sugar, by means of an 
improved lime process, which prevents the formation of 
molasses, and consequently effects an increase in the 
Sugar product of about twenty -five per cent A satu- 
rated mixture of alum and lime is applied to the juice in 
the proportion of two pounds of the mixture to a 
hundred gallons of the juice. These being intimately 
mixed, the acid is then neutralized by the application of 
milk of lime in the proportion of about three pounds to 
a hundred gallons. When the mixture ceases to afEbct 
the usual tests for an excess of acids, or alkalies, the im- 
purities are precipitated, and the juice thus purified is sub* 
jected tothe usual mode of clarification and concentration. 

One suggestion, however, may be made, that may 
increase the profits of Sugar-growing firom the CSaoe^ 
and that is, to manfifaciure Vinegar from the sour cane jwki* 
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The oommercial value of Aoetio Acid is high ; and the 
planters, when overtaken by severe frosts, often sacrifioe 
their eane altogether from the rapid spontaneous passage 
of the Sugar into Yinegar, and thus sustain an unneces- 
sary loss. 

Sugar can be produced from a gr^at variety of sub- 
stances ; but the best known, next to the Cane, are the 
Sugar Beet, Sugar Maple, and the Sorghum, or Chinese 
Sugar Cane. 

1. BEET-ROOT SUGAB. 

The manufacture of Sugar from the Beet-root is in- 
debted mainly to French perseverance and enterprise for 
its present prominence and importance. As early as 
1747, Margraf, a chemist, discovered that Sugar could be 
made from the Beet- root; but its importance, as a manu- 
&aure, dates from Napoleon's attempts to injure Great 
Britain by prohibiting the importation of produce from 
the West Indies. He offered a magnificent premium to 
the discoverer of a permanent home-supply of Sugar; 
and when the Beet was fixed upon as the most promising 
plant, he was zealous in encouraging its growth, in spite 
of ridicule and repeated failures. At the present time, 
the production of Beet-root Sugar in France exceeds one 
hundred and fifty thousand tons a year ; and half as much 
more is made in all the other parts of the Continent of 
Europe. 

Of the Beet-root there are several kinds. That which 
is considered to yield the most Sugar is the White or 
Silesian Beet ; then the Yellow, then the Red, and lastly, 
the common or field Beet The Silesian Beet is smaller 
than the mangel-wurzel, more like the Swedish turnip ; 
and the smaller kinds, those of which the roots weigh 
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only one or two pounds, are preferred by Bome of the 
most successful makers of Sugar. The quantity of Sugar 
produced from a ton of roots varies ; but, with the suc- 
cessive improvements in machinery that have been made, 
it has risen from two to ten and a half per cent. Count 
Chaptal, a grower of the root, and a manufSEu:turer of 
Sugar, reports that five tons of clean roots produced 
about 4|^ cwt of coarse Sugar, which gave about one 
hundred and sixty pounds of double-refined Sugar, and 
sixty pounds of inferior lump Sugar; the rest being 
molasses, from which a good spirit is distilled. Achard, 
the first manufacturer of Beet-root Sugar in Silesia, says 
that about a ton of roots produced one hundred pounds 
of raw Sugar, which gave fifly-five pounds of refined 
Sugar and fifteen pounds of treacle. The conclusion is, 
that six thousand tons of Beet-root will yield four hun- 
dred tons of Sugar and one hundred tons of Molasses. 

Many of the operations in manufacturing Beet-root 
Sugar are nearly the same as those by which the juice of 
the Sugar Cane is prepared for use : much greater skill 
and nicety, however, being required in rendering juice 
crystallizable, on account of its greater rareness, and the 
small quantity of Sugar it contains. But when the 
Sugar is refined, it is said that the most experienced 
judges cannot distinguish it from Cane Sugar, either in 
taste or appearance. '^ Beet-root Sugar," says Simmonds, 
**when it is completely refined, differs in no sensible 
degree from refined Cane Sugar. In appearance, it is 
quite equal to Cane Sugar, and the process of refining it 
is more easy than for the latter." (See SimmondJ Vege 

table Products, Art. SUGAR^ pp. 190-205.) 

Within the last few years some very important im- 
provements have been made in the manufiicture of Beet- 
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TDOt Sugar, as we have stated, increasing its yield largely. 
One of the most important of these is M. Dubranfaut's 
process for extracting Sugar from the residuum — ^the 
molasses of the Beet-root, which is nauseous, and uneat- 
able except by pigs. To this useless molasses he adds 
hydrate ol baryta, which combines with the saccharic 
acid, or sweet principle, and produces a Saccharate, or 
Sucrate of Baryta, an insoluble substance. The coloring 
and other soluble matters are then washed out. Thus, 
from this dark substance, acted upon in the first instance 
by the hydrate of baryta, he obtains a body which is 
perfectly colorless. It is next necessary to get rid of the 
baryta^ it being poisonous ; and carbonic acid is used for 
that purpose. Carbonic acid being introduced, a carbon- 
ate of baryta is formed: the baryta goes over to the 
carbonic acid, and the Sugar left. The sweet fluid is then 
subjected to clarification by straining through animal 
charcoal and sulphate of lime, and becomes a colorless 
substance, extremely sweet and perfectly free from baryta. 
Thus is obtained a kind of Eau mere from the black 
and fetid molasses : the final result being the recovery 
of from thirty- five to forty-five per cent, of Sugar. 

The Beet-root grows very luxuriantly and abundantly 
in the United States ; but, so far, little attention has been 
paid to the production of Sugar from it. This is probably 
because the processes of manufacture require considerable 
skill and knowledge, not as yet possessed by those who 
command the requisite facilities for growing the root. It is 
probable that the culture and the manufacture should 
be carried on separatdy, as the growing and grinding 
of wheat now are; and if proper encouragement were 
oflTered to persons skilled in the manufacture, to erect 
mills in or adjacent to localities well suited for the growth 
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of the root, and who, in turn, could hold out indaoements 
to the growers, both caltivators and manaJEMStarers wonld 
do well, and the country would be greatly benefitted. 

In New Mexico, Sugar, in consequence of the immense 
cost of transportation from the Mississippi to Santa F^, 
ranges in price, we are informed, from nineteen to twenty- 
five cents per pound; and Molasses, made from corn- 
stalks, is purchased at $1.60 per gallon, while all kinds 
of grain and vegetables in that climate are remarkable 
for their extraordinary sweetness. The Beet, especially, 
contains an unusual amount of saccharine matter; and it 
is supposed the business of manufacturing Sugar from it 
would be found very profitable. 

'^Tho experience of France," says the author whom 
we quoted before, *' ought to be a sufficient guarantee 
that the manufacture of Beet-root Sugar is not a specula- 
tive but a great staple trade, in which the supply is rega" 
lated by the demand, with a precision scarcely attainable 
in any other case ; and where, in addition, this demand 
tends rather to increase than to diminish. That the trade 
is profitable there can also be no doubt, from the large 
capital embarked in it on the Continent — a capital which 
is steadily increasing, even in France, where protection 
has been gradually withdrawn, and where, since 1848, 
it has competed on equal terms with colonial Sugars." 

2. MAPLE SUGAB. 

The whole amount of Maple Sugar manufactured in 
the United States in the year 1850, according to the 
returns of the last Census, was 84,249,886 pounds. This 
amount, it is supposed, falls short of the real quantity by 
at least one third. In addition to the Sugar crop, there 
was produced from the Sugar Maple, in 1850, Molaases 
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lo the amount of 40,000,000 of gallons. But notwith- 
rtamting this seemingly large production, there is room 
tott a yast increase, especially in the North-Western 



Professor Chablss U. Shsphabd, of Charleston ad- 
to the subject in a letter to the writer, and says : 

** Haying been employed, about twenty-five years ago, 
wider the directions of the Secretary of the Treasury 
(Ll McLane), to aid in making a report upon the subject 
of Gane Sugar in the United States, my attention was 
also slightly directed to the same product as afforded by 
the Sugar Maple ; and I was lead to believe, that in many 
■itiutwiui of our country, particularly in Michigan, im- 
nMDse areas existed more or less covered with this growth 
and in an excellent condition for affording the staple in 
question. The Manitouline Islands were mentioned to me 
as abounding in the Sugar Maple. At that period, such 
hods could be bought at $1.26 per acre, with a stand- 
ing crop (so to speak) of the trees, capable of yield- 
ing^ with the most trifling outlay, one thousand or fifteen 
hundred pounds of sugar per acre annually ; and with 
suitable precaution, encouraging the young trees' growth, 
a saooession of trees could be kept up through all time. 
The kettles and huts and living of the workmen (for about 
one month of the year) would be all that would be required 
as outlay ; the rest would be clear profit — no cultivation, 
no fencing, next to no taxation. The years are not equally 
prolific in the yield, but the crop never fails any more 
than the market for it The labor is performed moreover 
at a season when it is most at command.'' 

In Canada, the Sugar Maples are sufficiently abundant 
to supply the whole population of that province with 
Sngur. On the south shore of Lake Huron and the islands 
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of that lake, there are said to be more than a million of 
trees ; and i^ as reported, one hundred and fifty trees of 
medium growth will yield an amount of sap that would 
make three hundred pounds of Sugar and twenty-flya 
gallons of Molasses, the aggregate production, it will be 
seen, would be immense. Every farmer having Sugar 
Maples should certainly supply his own consumption; 
and if he extend his production, he will find it as profit- 
able as any other branch of his business. 

Maple Sugar, when thoroughly refined, is equal in 
quality to the best West India Sugar. 

In 1847, a premium was awarded by the Oswego County 
Agricultural Society, New York, to Mr. B. Tinker, for 
the following improved method of preparing Maple 
Sugar: — The sap is boiled in a potash and caldron kettle 
to a thick syrup ; strain it when warm ; let it stand twenty- 
four hours to settle ; then pour it of^ heaving back all 
that is impure. To clarify fifty pounds, take one quart 
of milk, one ounce ^of saleratus, and the whites of two 
eggs, well mixed; boil the Sugar again until it is hard 
enough to lay upon a saucer; then let it stand in the 
kettle and cool. Stir it a very little, to prevent caking 
in the kettle. For draining, use a tube, funnel-shaped, 
fifteen inches square at the top, and coming to a point at 
the bottom. Put in the Sugar when cold, tap it at the 
bottom, and keep a damp flannel, of two or three thick* 
nesaes on the (op of the mass. When drained, dissolve 
the Sugar in pure warm water, and clarify and drain as 
before. 

8. SOBOnUM, OB CHINESE SUOAR-GANE. 

For this plant, as for the Beet root, we are indebted 
mainly to French enterprise. In 1861, Count de Men* 
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lignyi Consul of France at Shanghae in China, sent, in 
compliance with the request of the Geographical Society 
of Paris, a collection of plants and seeds which he had 
fimnd in China, and which he thought would succeed in 
his own country. Among these were the Chinese Yam, 
and the Holcus SaocharattUj under the name of '^The 
Sugar Cane of the North of China.'* Only one single seed 
of the package of Cane seeds germinated ; but this had 
fidlen into careful hands, who tenderly nursed it to matur- 
ity. Some of the seeds of this plant were received by a 
gardener, who the next year gathered eight hundred 
and sold them to the house of Yilmorin, Andrieux k Co., 
seed merchants at Paris, for eight hundred francs, or 
nearly twenty cents for a seed. In 1854, D. Jay Browne, 
Ksq , of the United States Patent Office, brought with him 
from Europe a quantity of the seed ; and thus had the 
niis&ction of introducing to American agriculturists 
a plant that has already excited a great deal of interest, 
and in the opinion of many is destined to take a rank 
among the most valuable of economical plants. 

We must concede to a Frenchman, moreover, the credit 
of having been most successful in developing the useful 
qualities of this plant. Dr. Sicard, of Marseilles, has manu- 
factured from it excellent sugar, which will fisivorably com- 
pare with any other whatever. By grinding the seed, he 
has obtained flour and fecula, of which he has made bread 
and chocolate that many tasters have found palatable. 
He extracts, further, from the plant an abundance of alcho- 
hol of superior quality ; and, besides, a most agreeable 
wine, containing in large quantities all the tonic and 
other salutary elements of the juice of the grape. In 
addition, he has made paper out of it, and exhibits superior 
samples. By chemical agents he gets from it Gamboge, 
12 
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Gtinaeng and Carbon, and has dyed skeins of ootton, wool 
and thread, in those delicate and varying shades which 
hitherto have been found only in the stafb and articles 
coming directly from China. We should add, that the 
new derivations (as we may style them) from the cane are 
complete, and can be delivered to trade and industry at 
determinate prices. 

In the United States, the results of experiments so far 
as made are conflicting, and it is somewhat difficult to pre- 
dict the precise position which this plant will hereafter 
occupy in the scale of value. With regard to the point, 
at one time disputed, whether crystallizable Sugar can 
be made from the Sorghum, we consider it definitively 
settled in the affirmative by the experiments of Joseph S. 
Lovering, Esq., a prominent Sugar Befiner of Philadelphia, 
and a scientific man. We extract from his pamphlet a 
summary of the conclusions at which he has arrived, 
vi25.: 

*'^ 1st. That it is obvious that there is a culminating 
point in the development of the Sugar in the Cane, which 
is the best time for Sugar-making. This point or season 
I consider to be when most, if not all the seeds are ripe, 
and after several frosts, say when the temperature fiills to 
25^ or 80° F. 

" 2d. That frost, or even hard freezing, does not injure 
the juice nor the Sugar ; but that warm, Indian summer 
weather, after the fix>st and hard freezing, does injure 
them very materially, and reduces both quantity and 
quality. 

'' 3. That if the Cane is cut and housed or shocked in the 
field, when in its most favorable condition, it will prob- 
ably keep unchanged for a long time. 

^4th. That when thejuice is obtained, the prooessshoold 
proceed continuously and without delay. 
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** 5th. That the olarifioation should be as perfect aa 
powible by the time the density reaches 16^ Beaome, 
tbe synip having the appearance of good brandy. 

** 0th. That although ^gs were used in these small ex- 
periments, on account of their convenience, bullock's 
blood, if to be had, is equally good ; and the milk of lime 
akme will answer the purpose. In the latter case, how- 
ever, more constant and prolonged skimming will be re- 
quired to produce a perfect clarification, which is highly 
important. 

''7th. That the concentration, or boiling down, after 
clarification, should be as rapid as possible without scorch- 
ing — shallow evaporators being the best 

^ With these conditions secured, it is about as easy to 
make good sugar from the Chinese Cane as to make a 
pet of good mush, and much easier than to make a kettle 
of good apple-butter." 

The day is not distant, we may reasonably hope, when 
America will produce enough Sugar for her own con- 
sumption and some for export Before this period will 
arrive, however, new sources of Cane Sugar must be dis- 
oovered, and the chemist must make known improved 
processes for the production o{ syrup from plants affording 
cnUf ghicost. 

For elaborate and valuable articles on Sugar and Cotton, 
see ''De Bow's Industrial Besources," and ^*Beview," 
" Iloman's Cyclopedia of Commerce,*' " Merchant's Maga- 
mine," etc. 

Chance IX. — Money can be made by grovring Tbbaeeo^ 
especially by OuUivaimg quaViies egtial to the Bdvofui Tobacco, 
m soils adapted/or xL 

The United States export about two-fifths of all the 
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Tobacco consumed in Europe, and to some of tbe countries 
with which we have commercial relations, Tobacco con- 
stitutes the chief article of export The principal draw- 
back to the extension of our trade in this product is its 
inferior quality, though it is stated that the very best To- 
bacco in the world is a mixture of the United States arti- 
cle and Tobacco the produce of tropical countries ; for 
while the former has too much essential oil, the latter has 
too little ; and that by combination the peculiar qualities 
of each are brought out without being impaired. 

In 1850, there were about 400,000 acres in the United 
States devoted to the cultivation of Tobacco, embracing 
some in nearly every State in the Union. The product 
per acre varied in different States, Kentucky producing 
675 lbs.; Maryland, 650 lbs.; Missouri, 775 lbs.; Tennessee 
750 lbs. ; Ohio, 730 lbs. ; Virginia, 660 lbs. But supposing 
an average of 600 lbs. to the acre, the product was 
240,000,000 lbs. Since the census of 1850 was taken, the 
cultivation of this article has greatly increased ; and what 
constitutes the most hopeful prospect for tbe future im- 
portance of the crop is, it has taken deep root in the New 
England and the Western States. In the Connecticut 
Valley the crop is already an important one. A Hartford 
Journal says : 

'* It U onqacstionably tbe most remunerative crop n^wn, takinf 
its average price and prodact for the last twenty yean. We 
believe 1.500 lbs per. acre is tbe average yield in this section, and 
ten or twelve cents per pound tbe average price. The more per- 
fect tbe leaf the higher the price. The manner in which Tobaceo 
iH prepared for market, after it reaches second bands, is an enicfma 
to nioHt growers. By some wonderful hocus-pocus, it inereasm 
very rapidly in valne ; so the same article which to-day was sold 
for twelve cents by the producer, to-morrow is repacked jsod sold 
for from twenty*five to fifty cents. Tobacco specalaton make 
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voiMj ereo in hard times. We have a man in memory, who, 
la a little country village is reported to have thus made $65,000 
laat year. We believe it. There are some men that annnally 
doable and qnadmple their money in Tobacco. We believe 
a book containing the secrets of the craft woold pay. There 
li DO use in decrying book-fanning any longer. The great 
nanswerable argnment in its favor is that it fattens the pnrse. 
TIm moscle and bone can do a great deal, bat mind and brain can do 
more." 

There is a large quantity of Tobacco raised in tbe 
89Uthem part of Indiana annually, said to be equal in 
qjiality to tbe Tobacco raised in Kentucky. In some 
OQunties the article is extensively cultivated, and gener- 
ally pays the producer a handsome profit on the labor 
bestowed on it. The cultivation of it is becoming more 
extensive every year. Nearly all this crop is taken to 
Louisville, and sold in that market for account of the 
producer. 

Within a few years past, considerable progress has 
been made in raising Tobacco in Ohio. One county 
alone is reported to have raised, in a single year. To- 
bacco of the value of $800,000. The average price 
approximates to six cents per pound, which, we are told, 
makes a good crop yield $100 per acre. 

In Florida, the cultivation of Tobacco has taken root, 
especially in Gadsden (bounty, and the product is shipped 
to Bremen, paying the planter as high as twenty-five 
cents per pound for the first quality. The cultivation, 
bowever, is confined to the new lands, the cut-worm 
which prevails in the old lands being very destructive to 
flie plant. 

While it is thus evident that more attention is being 
paid to the cultivation of Tobacco every year, and in all 
12* 
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parts of the Union, and while the business, even as at 
present conducted, is a profitable one, it may neverthe- 
less be safely asserted, that far more magnificent results 
than any that have been realized can be attained by cul- 
tivating the finer qualities. Cuba, in this particular, 
surpasses all other countries, and no doubt many valu- 
able lessons could be borrowed from her experience. 
Even in Cuba, however, the quantity of the very first- 
class Tobacco produced is quite limited. The beat 
Havana Tobacco farms are confined to an area about 
eighty miles long and twenty-one broad, in the south- 
western part of Cuba. This district is bounded on the 
north by mountains, on the south and west by the ocean, 
whilst eastward, though there is no natural limit, the 
Tobacco sensibly degenerates in quality. A light sandy 
soil, and a rather low situation, seem essential for the 
production of the best quality * 

The profits of growing Tobacco in Cuba are said to 
exceed $800 per parallelogram of two hundred yards in 
length and fifty in broadth. An illustration of the great 
variety of prices, and the mode adopted in curing the 
leaf^ will be seen from the following extract from the 
Report of the American Consul to the State Department: 



* The best ground for raising the plant, according to Capt. Car> 
Ter (*' Treatise on Cnltare of Tobacco," &c.), is a warm, rich aoil, 
not subject to be overrun with weeds. The soil in which it grows in 
Virginia is inclining to sandy, consequently warm and light ; the 
nearer, therefore, the nature of the land approaches to that, tiM 
gpreatcr probability there is of its flourishing. The situation moti 
preferable for a plantation is the southern declivity of a hill, or a 
spot sheltered from the blighting north winds ; but at the same time 
the plants mast enjoy a free current of air, for if that be obstmeled 
they will not prosper. 
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^ H ATAKA Lkap Tobacco. — Tobacco is one of the most important 
articles of prodaction in the Island. The planters commence to 
plant in Angust or September, after the heavy rains are over, and 
the northers maj be looked for, which generally come accompanied 
bj a driszling rain that is favorable to the plant. In Febrnary or 
March, and as late as April, the Tobacco is cnt and taken to a 
iMMse or shed, erected for the purpose of affording shade, and at 
Iha same time a free circulation of air ; it is placed on eufes (poles), 
laid horizontally at some distance from the ground, where it is 
allowed to become perfectly dry until the spring rains commence, 
when the humidity seizes the leaf, causes it to swell and to take the 
silky appearance peculiar to it. It is then taken from the poles 
and laid in heaps on the ground, the leaves being slightly sprinkled 
with water ; in this state it undergoes a species of fermentation. 
After this operation is gone through, the leaves are placed in 
wuutqfaB (hands) ; afterward it is a very common practice to take a 
qaantity of refuse leaves and infuse them in a quantity of water, 
and, in some instances, wine, and even alcohol, or rather tafia, is 
«ted when the Tobacco is light-colored and weak, and it is desired 
to give it increased strength. This infusion undergoes a state of 
fermentation, after which the refuse leaves deposit themselves at 
the bottom. The Tobacco is dipped into this preparation before 
being hung up in a room almost air-tight, where it undergoes the 
sweating to which the name of caUniura (fever) is given ; the pro- 
cen of dipping is performed as many times t» the Tobacco may 
require. I am under the impression that this process might be used 
to a great advantage with the Connecticut Tobacco. 

»♦♦♦♦♦♦» 

** It would bo difficult indeed, for any one to attempt to fix prices 
for Tobacco ; they vary from $10 to $170, generally ; but occa- 
rionally fabulous prices are paid for that which is very good in 
quality, and which offers a fair prospect of yielding a large number 
of cigare. I have it from a very reliable source, that a little over a 
moath since, the celebrated factory of * La Hija de Cabanas y Car- 
bafal' paid the sum of $10,000 cash for a lot of only forty.five 
bales, none of which exceeded one hundred pounds in weight. By 
the following quotations, given by our latest price current, it will 
be perceived how varied the prices are for Tobacco : 
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$120 to 8140 for llretfl, secondB, and thirds. 



60 to 80 for fourths, 

40 to 50 for fifths, 

20 to 30 for sixths, 

17 to 20 for sevenths and Capadara, ^ 



According to opai- 
ity, selection and re- 
nown, all is Ynelta 
Abi^o. 



When tobacco is shipped, it is generally covered with crash.** 

In Appendix No. 9 of the Patent Office Report fop 
1847, may be found an account of a method of raising 
Tobacco in Cuba, which was considered of such value, 
that it was forbidden to be sent flrom the Island. In the 
Beport for 1854, J. M. Hernandez gives a statement of 
the best method of raising Cuba Tobacco in Florida. 

The Tobacco grown in the Island of Trinidad is said 
to be fully equal to the Tobacco of Cuba in quality ; but 
all raised in that colony is generally consumed there, and 
is consequently little known in the English market. 
Trinidad, it would se6m, is worth a visit, if in search of 
a good site for a Tobacco plantation. 

Chance X. — The OuUivatum of Fhxarui Hemp, especially 
Flax, is xoorthy of your attention, as likely to beproJUable in 
future. 

Flax and Hemp, though among the earliest of the sta- 
ples, have never been elevated to a very prominent position 
in the agriculture of the American people. Flax has been 
grown principally for its seed, the fibre being burned for 
manure, or thrown into the highway. In Europe, in the 
meantime, it has become a very important article of pro- 
duction and manufacture, and whole communities are 
occupied almost exclusively in its cultivation. In Ire- 
land, of late years, considerable progress has been made 
in Flax growing ; and a Boyal Society has been estab- 
lished for the improvement of its cultivation. England 
consumes immense quantities of both Flax and Hemp in 
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ber manufactures, and has imported from Bossia in a 
single jeal*, fiftj-live million pounds of Hemp, and from 
the United States in the same year 127,806 pounds; 
making, however, a difEerence to the advantage of Bussia of 
64,872,200 pounds. Our Consul in Liverpool wrote in 
1854: 

'* American Hemp, if due attention were bestowed on 
the improvement of the quality, might be profitably sent 
hither to a considerable extent Heretofore it has been 
found so much inferior to the Hemp received from 
Bussia, that scarcely any but experimental importations, 
(and mostly, I am told, at a loss), have taken place. 
Whether our Hemp cannot be so improved as to compete 
successfully with that of Bussia in the English market, is 
a point well worth the attention of American agricultur* 
ists." 

In Flanders, the average annual value of the Flax crop 
is $8,000,000, and the mode of dressing and preparing 
Flax for the loom is deemed superior to that in any other 
country. In its culture, the order of the crops, the pre- 
paration of the soil, the system of manuring, and the pro- 
cess of steaming, the inhabitants of Flanders are considered 
unrivaled in the world ; and hence the linens of Belgium 
have long been celebrated for their excellence and beauty. 
No others equal them in the fineness of their quality or 
the evenness of their tissue. 

In the United States, within a few years, several 
linen mills have been established, though the average 
number of spindles now in operation probably does not 
exceed 40,000. The erection of more manufactories of 
this description at an early day may, however, be antici- 
pated, and the time is not remote when the home market 
for the fibre of Flax will be an important one ; and if its 
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aultiyation was profitable before, when the seed alone 
was available, the future of this staple cannot be other 
than promising. What, however, ofBsrs additional encour- 
agement and inducement to embark in Flax-growing is, 
that the business is no longer the laborious and disagree- 
able one it once was. Various improvements have been 
successively and rapidly made, that have revolutionized 
the mode of preparing the fibre for market 

Some ten years ago, a Mr. Schenck patented a process 
— said, however, to have been known long before— for 
retting Flax by steeping it in water heated to a tempera- 
ture of about 80^, by which the desired efiTect is produced 
in from 70 to 90 hours, instead of weeks, as formerly. 
*' The practical result," says Prof. Solly, F. R. S., '* which 
may now be considered as satisfactorily established, is, 
that Flax retted by Schenck's warm-water process is equal 
to the best Flax prepared under the old methods, and 
that whilst time and money are economized, and some of 
the objections of the old methods are removed, there is 
less danger of injuring the fibre, and hence, a £eu* more 
uniform fibre is obtained ; in Eeict, the average product 
of the new mode, is superior to the average product under 
the old process." 

In the Transactions of the New York State Agricultural 
Society for 1868 may be found an address from John 
Wilson, containing a resume of the various improvements, 
in the order of their occurrence, that had been made up 
to that period, in the preparation of Flax ; and staUng that 
processes have been invented by which the entire opera- 
tion of converting straw into dressed fibre may be eflfoeted 
in tuxlve hours. 

In 1854, Dr. O. S. Leavitt submitted to the American 
Institute of New York plans of machinery and processes 
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hr preparing Flax for mannfiMSfcare, after being stripped 
of the seed, without bmng roUed; and the committee stated 
that they believed that Flax cleaned, bleached and formed 
into royings bj this maohinerji can be produced at a 
mnch less cost than that of rotted and hackled flax un- 
bleached. The inventor himself claims that, by his mode 
of manufiu^ure, linens can be made for about the cost of 
cotton goods of the same weight and fineness, at the 
average prices of cotton. '' With straw at $10 per ton, 
the amount paid the fiirmer is five cents per pound for 
fibre, and the cost of bleaching and refining enough 
fi>r a pound will be less than five cents more, making the 
refined material, like that exhibited, less than ten cents 
per pound, about the average price of cotton. If the Flax 
that is cut with a scythe like hay, such as can be bought 
at the West for $5 per ton, be used, of course the fibre 
would cost less. At any rate, very large profits must be 
made at the linen business for many years, until compe- 
tition shall eventually bring down prices. Shirt linen 
will average 14^ yards to the pound, so that the raw 
material would cost less than 1| cents per yard, all the 
rest being labor in the factory. There is no doubt that 
such goods can be produced for ten to twelve cents per 
yard." 

It will thus be seen that Flax-growing no longer 
involves the tedious and laborious processes formerly 
necessary for its preparation, and that a market for the 
fibre is now established both at home and abroad. 

With regard to the relative or comparative profits of 
growing Flax and Hemp, it may may be said, generally, 
that the former is the more profitable, first, because the 
seed pays for the crop ; and, secondly, because it requires 
a £ur less rich soil than Hemp. To raise Hemp, a deep, 
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rioh loam, containing a very large per oentage of deoom- 
posed vegetable matter, is almost essential. As respects 
the actual profits of raising Flax, they of course vary 
with the market value of the product, which in England, 
we are told by the Jury on the *' Vegetable Substances 
used in Manufiu^tures," (Rep. I. 228), range *' from £40 
to £180 per ton," that is from $200 to $900. On West- 
ern alluvial soils, that can be purchased for $li!6 per 
acre. Flax can be raised successively for many years 
without manure ; and if the product will command in the 
English market an approximation to the prices above 
stated, Flax may be made uniformly one of the most 
profitable of crops. In England, one agriculturist, 
among others, it is reported, hires 300 acres of land at 
$40 per acre, that is $12,000 rent per annum, and 
raises upon it nothing but Flax, which yields him satis- 
fiu^tory profits. In the United States, I know of no sta- 
tistics like these, but Mr. Blakeslee, of Waterbury, Conn., 
states that he has made a clear profit of $60 per acre 
in raising Flax, and that three pecks of good seed 
yielded four hundred pounds weight of fibre and seven- 
teen bushels of seed. The '' Scientific American," in an 
article on ''the Management of the Flax Crop," May 16, 
1857, recommends that '* plump, heavy, shining seed alone 
should be used, and care exercised in its selectioa 
American Flax seed generally produces a coarse, branchy 
stem. Dutch and Biga seed are held to be the best. If 
farmers wish to cultivate Flax for fine fibre, it should be 
sown thick, not less than two bushels to the acre, we 
believe; if for the seed, they should sow it thin, one 
bushel to the acre. Thick-sown Flax grows tall and 
straight, producing fine fibre but little seed : thin-sown 
Flax grows coarse and branches out, producing a great 
quantity of good seed but coarse fibre." 
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Within a few years several new yarieties of Flax and 
Hemp have been introduced to the notice of agricultur- 
ists, among which the most promising are the New Zeoi- 
land Flax and the Sisal Hemp. 

The native Flax of New Zealand is a plant essentially 
different from the European or American Flax. Its 
fibre is described as three times as strong as Agave 
Americana, twice as strong as Flax, and excels in strength 
the Hemp of Russia ; in fact, it is said to be the strongest 
of known vegetable fibres. A single three-inch leaf, 
q)lit into strips, will, when knotted together, fi>rm a flat 
green cord fifty feet long, which no slight strain will 
break. The natives use its leaves for girths, halters, 
measuring-tapes, boot-laces, and common strings ; and if 
a pig or sheep has to be tied, a couple of leaves, split or 
whole, form a cord which no pig can break. Poinsett 
recommends the introduction of this plant to Southern 
planters, even when it may not be advisable to raise it for 
sale. The leaves, he says, form strong and durable 
baskets, plow-lines, and such cords as we daily use on a 
&rm, and may be fabricated by any common laborer ; 
offiets of this plant may be procured from France at a 
cheap rate, and from the Nurseries in our Northern 
States at from twenty-five to thirty cents a plant. But 
besides its great strength. New Zealand Flax has the 
advantage of hackling out to an almost inconceivable 
fineness ; and it is remarkable that it has not advanced 
more rapidly in popularity with Flax growers. 

The Sisal Hemp has been cultivated for some time in 
Florida, and its success is no longer doubtful. A num- 
ber of tons, we are told, (see Patent Office Report, 1856,) 
have been sent to market, where it brought within 
half a cent a pound as much as Manilla Hemp, that is 
13 
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about $250 per toiu A gentleman writing from Florida 
aajs: 

'* The Siaal Henq> is very successful. The plant {Agava 
Sisalana^ or Americana) grows in the poorest kind of land ; 
and even on a stony, barren island, it grows yerj welL 
There are a few acres here just ready to be cleaned out 
for market; and it has been ascertained by experiment 
that an acre will yield one thousand dollars per annum 
after the fourth year. It requires no cultivation. Just 
drop the seed in the ground, and you have nothing more 
to do with it for four years, when you can begin to cut 
and clean. The suckers are constantly springing up, so 
that by the time you cut down the first crop, the second 
is ready to begin with ; and so on until the land is entirely 
exhausted.'' 

This reference to new Varieties of Plants suggests a 
comprehensive consideration, in which it may be stated 
there are, at least, a hundred chances to make money ; viz. : 

Chances XL — C^By irtiroducing New Things^ and 
by especially enlisting popular vrUerest in Agricultural Prth 
duds that are of economical value in foreign countries^ and 
which eaperimeni has shown can he successfully cultivated m 
the UnUed Stoics. 

It may be axiomatically stated that Americans are fond 
of novelties. Their political individuality had its origin 
in the upturning of established systems, and their indus- 
trial progress and social advancement have for their basis 
a proverbial readiness in originating and adopting im- 
provements. Wide awake to the " main chance,** who- 
ever can oflfer them what combines novelty and utility, 
oaii be assured of an attentive hearing, and often of a 
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manifloent patronage. The agricultural class is, in gen- 
eral, the slowest ^to manifest fidth in things unseen; but 
when partially conyinced, skepticism with them is apt to 
give way to credulity. Within a single generation, the 
agriculturists haye been the yictims of three great popular 
{ererSf which depleted their purses and prejudiced their 
minds against Merinoes, Moms Multicaulis, and Shang- 
hais, but fortunately without destroying their confidence 
in all future progress. 

Confining my observations mainly to Seeds, Plants, 
and Cuttings which are highly esteemed in distant parts 
of the world, I shall not attempt more than to illustrate 
the subject by reference to a few which seem the most 
important, and the culture of which is apparently well 
adapted for the United States. 

1. The Turkish Flint Wheat.— The Patent Of- 
fice recommends this as a hardy fall variety, with a 
dark-colored chaff, a very heavy beard, and a long, 
flinty, light-colored berry, which will prove highly 
profitable to the farmer and miller, from its superior 
weight and the excellence of the flour it will pro- 
duce. It appears to be well adapted to the soil- and 
climate of the Middle States, and has even improved in 
the quality of its grain, both in regard to its color and 
size. It withstood the severity of severe winters without 
much injury from the cold ; and from its very long and 
thick beard, it doubtless will be protected in a measure 
firom the depredations of insects in the field, as well as 
from the heating or molding in the stack. The hardness 
of the grain, too, when dry, is a sufficient guarantee 
against ordinary moisture in transportation and the per- 
foration of the weevil in the bin. 
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From several reliable experiments made with this 
Wheat in Virginia, with ordinarily good cultivation, the 
yield was thirty bushels to an acre. Estimating the 
present annual crops of Wheat grown in the Middle and 
Southern portions of the United States to be 100,000,000 
bushels — averaging, say twenty bushels to the acre — the 
increased production in those sections, if the Turkish 
Flint Wheat alone were cultivated, and the ratio of yield 
as above, would be 60,000,000 bushels, which would 
often add to the resources of a single farm $500, and of 
the country at least $50,000,000. 

2. The Adelaide, or Australian Wheat. — At the 
London Exhibition in 1851, the cereal which attracted 
the greatest attention from corn factors and compe- 
tent judges, was a sample of Wheat from South Aus- 
tralia, and which was pronounced "the most beauti- 
ful specimen of Wheat that had ever been brought to 
market in any country." It was a white Wheat, in which 
every grain appeared to be like every other grain — 
plump, clear-skinned, dry, and heavy, weighing, what 
may seem incredible to those who are only accustomed 
to common Wheat, seventy pounds to the bushcL Various 
attempts have been made in England to raise this mag- 
nificent Wheat, but without success — ^the crop from the 
seeds sown being of a very inferior description, *' ugly, 
coarse, and bearded." The conclusion, as stated by John 
LiNDLEY, F. R S., is, that the "Wheat of Australia is 
no peculiar kind of Wheat ; it has no peculiar constitu- 
tional characteristic by which it may be in any way 
distinguished from Wheat cultivated in this country: 
it is not essentially different from the fine Wheat which 
Prince Albert sent to the ExhibitioUi or from others 
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which we grow or sell. Its quality is owing to local 
condition, that is to say, to the peculiar temperature, the 
brilliant light, the soil, and those other circumstances 
which characterize the climate of South Australia, in 
which it is produced ; and therefore there would be no 
advantage gained by introducing this Wheat for the pur- 
pose of sowing it here. Its value consists in what it is 
in South Australia, not what it would become in En- 
gland.** While this may be true as respects England, it 
must be remembered that the United States have a much 
greater diversity of climate and soil than Great Britain ; 
and it is believed, as it is certainly to be hoped, that 
there are localities possessing the requisites for cultivating 
a Wheat that would command a preference over all others 
in the markets of the world. 

8. The Improved King Philip, or Brown Corn. — 
The seed of this was obtained about 1852, from an 
island in a lake in New Hampshire, and was extensively 
disseminated in all the States north of New Jersey, and 
throughout the mountainous districts of Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, and Virginia. The result has been "that it 
usually matures within the period of ninety days from 
the time of planting (from the first to the middle of June), 
and yields, with good cultivation, in most cases, from 
eighty to one hundred bushels of shelled Cam to an acre. It 
is well adapted to high latitudes and elevated valleys and 
plains, where, from the shortness of summer, other va- 
rieties of Com are liable to be killed by late spring or 
early autumnal frosts. The quality of the grain is good, 
being heavy, well filled with oil, and suitable for fiitten- 
ing animals, or for transportation by sea, without injury 
from moisture in vessels. This Com also possesses an- 
18» 
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Other valuable property, in being soficeptible of close 
planting, and consequently is of a dwarfy growth, which 
renders the entire stalks and blades suitable for fodder 
when cured. 

*' Estimating the present annual Com crop of New En- 
gland, New York, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesotiu Utah, 
Washington, and Oregon, at 60,000,000 busheis, say 
thirty bushels per acre, if the variety of Corn in question 
were solely cultivated in these States, the increased yield, 
allowing the product to be fifty bushels (one half of the 
maximum) to the acre, would be more than 38,000,000 
bushels, the value of which would be at least $20,000,000." 

4. Within the last ten years attention has been con- 
siderably directed to the discovery of substitutes for the 
Potato, in case the rot should render the cultivation of 
that v^etable unprofitable. The prosecution of researches 
in this direction, though they have not resulted in the 
discovery of any substitute, has made known the value 
of several roots and vegetables, that may be in the future 
welcome additions in domestic economy. Among them 
are the Chinese Yam and the Saa-ga-ban. The Chinese 
Yam, we are informed, has succeeded well in several parts 
of the Union, and promises to serve as an excellent sub- 
stitute both for the common and sweet Potato. It pos- 
sesses the remarkable property of remaining sound in the 
earth for several years, without either deteriorating in its 
edible qualities, or sustaining injury from frost, which 
adds much to its value, in being always in readiness for 
the kitchen ; and this, too, often at a time when the Po- 
tato is shriveled or otherwise impaired. But the Saa-ga- 
ban is probably the most promising substitute that has 
yet been suggested, and certainly is worthy of expert- 
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mental inrestigation. Attention was first directed to this 
▼egetable, in 1846, by Dr. Gesner, in the '' Colonial Mag- 
azine," as follows : 

A. ttdberosa (Boerhaave) or Glycine Apios, — ^This plant 
is common throughout the Northern and Southern States 
of America, and is also met with in the lower British 
North American provinces. It is known under the 
native name of Scu^ga-ban by the Macinac Indians, by 
whom the pear-shaped roots are used as an article of 
food. Like the Arachis hypogoea, it belongs to the Legu* 
mino$cB &mily. The fruit and flowers resemble those of 
the wood vetch. It is thus described in Professor Eaton's 
'* Manual of Botany for North America," published in 
1886 : — " Color of corolla, blue and purple ; time of flow- 
ering, July (and August in Nova Scotia) ; perennial ; stem, 
twining ; leaves, pinnate, with seven lanceolate leaflets ; 
racemes, shorter than the leaves ; axillary ; root, tuberous. 
Boot very nutritive ; ought to be generally cultivated.'' 
Dr. Gesner shipped several bushels of the Saa-ga-ban to 
the principal Agricultural Societies in Great Britain, also 
to Hali&x, Nova Scotia. " The ordinary Potato of this 
country," says Simmonds, " does not yield more than four- 
teen per cent, of starch, and contains seventy -six per cent, 
of water. From the best Saa-ga-ban Dr. Gesner obtained 
twenty -one per ceat. of starch ; and the quantity of water 
is reduced to fifty per cent. It also contains vegetable 
albumen, gum, and sugar. From these fiEu^ts, it is evident 
that the Saa-ga-ban is much more nutritive than the Po- 
tato ; and the weight of the tubers in their wild state, 
compared with the weight of the slender vine in the best 
samples, is equal in proportion to the common cultivated 
Potato in its ordinary growth. The starch is verj white, 
and closely resembles that made from the arrow-root. It 
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18 not improbable that the quantity of water in the tuber 
will be increasd by cultivation ; yet the fibrous paren- 
chyma will be reduced — and, taken altogether, the nutri- 
tive properties will be increased. And if the plant im- 
prove as much by cultivation as the Potato and many 
others have done, its success is certain." 

Besides these, Mr. Simmonds, in his '' Vegetable King- 
dom," refers to numerous roots which serve as sustenance 
to the Indians and to the aborigines of various countries; 
some of which may prove to be very superior food-pro- 
ducing plants, if not a substitute for the Potato, viz.: 

The Mendo, or Wild Stoeet jPototo— Root similar in taste 
and growth to the ordinary Sweet Potato. 

Wabessepik, or Wild Potato — Grows only in wet ground 

Prairie Turnip — Form and size like a hen's or goose's 
egg. M. Lamare Picot, a French naturalist, believes the 
seed of this is capable of cultivation ; and that it may 
form a substitute both tor the Potato and for Wheat. 

The Wild Beak — Has a rich and very pleasant flavor, 
and it would be a most desirable garden vegetable. 

The Earth Mouse {Lathyrus tuberosus) — Found in Lor- 
raine and Burgundy, resembles an earth-mouse in form 
and an earth-chestnut in taste. The French peasants 
have a prejudice against cultivating it, because they 
say it walks underground, and leaves the place it is 
planted in to go to a neighboring field. 

The Arracacua Esculesta— A native of South Amer^ 
ica. Unites the taste of the Potato and the Parsnip, 
but said to be superior to both. Highly recommended 
by the Bev. J. M. Wilson in the " Bural Encyclopedia." 

The AiPi — Grown in Brazil, may be boiled and eaten, or 
dissolved and drank. 
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l%e Tapioca, or Bay Bush— Grows in the Bahamas 
group, in the form of a large beet, from twelve to sixteen 
inches in length. Makes good bread, and was of great 
nse to the inhabitants of Long Island during a scarcity 
of food, occasioned bj drought in 1848. 

The KooYAH Plant ( VaJenana erfufii)— Much used by 
the North American Indians, and sometimes called the 
" Tobacco Boot." 

The Eakas Boot {Camassia esculenia) — The bulb has a 
sweet, pleasant flavor, somewhat of the taste of pre- 
served quince. 

The Auracanuln Pine— The seeds have a flavor not 
unlike the chestnut. Constitute a great part of the diet 
of the Auracanians. 

The Nut Pinb {Piniu manophyllua) — Alluded to by Fre- 
mont, in his Exploring Expedition to the Bocky Moun- 
tains, as largely used by the Indians — said to be very 
nutritious. 

The AustralulN Pine (Auracaria Udfun/Zu)— The abori- 
gines fiitten and grow sleek on the seeds roasted. 

The SiNGHABA, or Wateb Nut— Extensively eaten in 
Cashmere and other parts of the East. 

Besides these, there is also a great variety of mosses 
and Ferns; as Iceland Moss, Ceylon Moss, Sea Wrack, 
Mushrooms, which furnish food to many ; some of which 
may be a valuable addition to our list of culinary vege- 
tables. 

6. Gkassxs. — Of Grasses there is also an infinite vari- 
ety, and many natives of distant countries, as the Tussock 
Grass of the Falkland Islands, could be profitably intro- 
duced into our own country, in some portions of which, 
at certain seasons, fodder is scarce. Most Grasses, it has 
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been remarked, will be found to be of a social charaoter, 
and to do best in a large mixture with other Tarieties ; 
and we may remark that most pastures could be im- 
proved by suitable admixture of those that grow early 
and luxuriantly with those of which the chief recommen- 
dation is their nutritive qualities. It would be pre- 
sumptuous to enter upon so comprehensive a subject, 
largely treated of in agricultural works (see "/br- 
971^*5 and Planter^s Encyclopedia,^ in particular); and I 
advert to it only for the purpose of directing your at- 
tention to one variety — the Sweet-scented Vernal Grass^ 
which is said to impart to the Philadelphia butter its well 
known high and delicate flavor for which it is remark- 
able, especially in the Spring. Dr. Mease referred to its 
celebrity as long ago as 1811, in his '* Picture of Phila- 
delphia." The discovery that the Philadelphia butter is 
indebted for its peculiar and superior flavor to the Sweet 
scented Vernal Grass, with which the pastures in the vi- 
cinity of the city abound with a luxuriance unknown in 
any other part of the country, was made by Dr. G. Em- 
XEBSON, of Philadelphia, who, in 1850, wrote as follows: 

** ExteDBiTe operations, and many experiments mode and continued 
through many years, have convinced me that the proximate source 
of the high flavor of oar Philadelphia May batter is the SmeeU 
9eenied Vernal Gra»9, abounding in the old pastures, fields, and 
meadows of the adjacent coanties. Some of the facts and reasoot 
upon which I foand this conclasion are the following : 

*' Ist. In the dairy region aroand Philadelphia, the Sweet-scented 
Yemal Grass, with its peculiar vanilla-Iike fragrance, constitutes the 
predominant spring herbage on all the pastures, fields and meadows 
iereral years unplowed. The longer the pastures have been left 
unbroken, the greater the proportion of the Vernal Grass, and the 
higher the fiavor of the butter produced from the cows fed upoa 
them. Many of the meadows and pasture fields have remained ten, 
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tweoty, thirty, and more yewB unbroken by the plow. In snch cases 
the Sweet-aceoted Vernal Grass affords almost the ezdosiye spring 

herbage. 

** 2d. The high flaTor continues in the batter daring the develop- 
ment of the Qrass, and inyariably declines with the maturing of the 
aeed ; after which, the stems become dry and hard, and the cattle 
pish them aside, in search of fresher and greener herbage. 

** 3d. The Sweet-scented Vernal Qrass is shown, by chemical analy- 
sis, to contain an aromatic essential oil, of which betwde acid, or 
flowers of bensoin, is the base. 

^ This aromatic principle is abundant, and can readily be obtained 
by distillation, fhmishing a delightful perftime and scmrce of flavor. 
As the milk of all animals is so very susceptible of acquiring dis- 
agreeable tastes from substances eaten, such as garlic, turnips, ike, 
it is natural to infer that it may likewise be imbued with agreeable 
flavors when the proper agents for such a purpose are presented in 
the food. 

" 4th. That the beriMoie acid is the principal agent in producing the 
peculiarly agreeable flavor of butter made from pastures abounding 
in the Sweet-scented Vernal Grass, I have rendered probable, if not 
a demonstrated fact, by several experiments, in which the flowers of 
bensoin given to cows imparted to the butter made from them the 
characteristic flavor. In such cases, twenty or thirty grains of the 
bensoin were given twice a day, previously dissolved in hot water, 
which was stirred into some flour and meal, and then mingle4.with the 
customary mess. The cows receive not the slightest injury from 
this or a larger quantity of the bensoin." 

He says farther : ^' I consider the Sweet-scented Ver- 
nal Grass worthy the attention of all fanners desirous ol 
obtaining batter and other dairy prodacts in the highest 
perfection, and of having in their fields and meadows one 
of the earliest, if not the very earliest, pasture Grasses 
known." 

It must be understood that the Sweet-scented Vernal 
is recommended as a pasture, not as a hay Grass. An ad- 
ditional recommendation for sowing it, is found in the fact 
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that it improvefl mutton, the places in which it growi 
naturally being said to produce the finest mutton. 

6. The China Grass. — China Grass-cloth has been 
known as an article of commerce for many years, but 
the plant furnishing the material was only identified 
about the commencement of this century ; and the pro- 
duct only obtained the notice of the public gener- 
ally at the London Exhibition in 1851, where it was 
presented in every condition, from the crude article to 
the woven &bric, showing a fibre of such beauty and 
strength, that three pri2se medals were awarded to differ- 
ent persons for specimens in the prepared state. 

The value of this fibre will be understood fix>m the 
statement of Dr. Boyle, that, as imported into England, it 
has " sold for £60 to £80, and even for £120 a ton."* A 
simple but efficacious method of preparing this valuable 
fibre has lately been devised in England, depending 
chiefly on the solvent powers of a hot solution of carbon- 
ate of soda ; and its use is consequently rapidly increas- 
ing, particularly in the formation of mixed fieibrics. 
When well prepared, it has all the lustre and brilliancy 
of silk. 

7. Jute. — This plant is of the hemp species, and, like 
hemp, is a native of India. It consists of the fibres of two 
plants called Chonch and Isbund, and constitutes the material 
of which gunny bags and gunny cloth are made. In 
the period of its first production, it is a remarkably beau- 
tifiil fibre — pearly-white, soft, silky, and easily spun. 
But it is said to be deficient in strength and durability ; 
and moisture is particularly injurious to it 

Jute is now largely consumed in various manu&ctures 
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in Great Britain, particnlarlj for cheap carpets, rugSi 
etc. ; and it is supposed it could be turned to good account 
in the shawl trade, as a substitute for cotton. In and 
around Dundee, in Scotland, there are no fewer than 
serentj-six mills all engaged spinning this Jute and 
Flax, the principal of which is said to be the largest mill 
in Scotland. There are in this mUl some two thousand 
hands, all wholly employed in spinning Jute, which is 
used to a large extent in the manu&cture of carpets and 
rugs. Some three houses in that vicinity dye for this 
branch of trade alone, some seven tons a day. The car- 
pets are sold as low as from seven pence to eleven pence 
per yard, and the rugs as low as three shillings. 

8. Ihfbrial, OB Chiness Bice.— The ordinary Bice 
cultivated in our Southern States, requires a warm cli- 
mate and an abundance of water. In China, there is a 
very superior quick ripening Bice, adapted for cold cli- 
mates and dry countries, and seemingly well worthy 
of introduction into the United States. 

One of the Chinese Emperors, in his Memoirs, says : 
^ I was walking, on the first day of the sixth moon, in 
some fields where Bice was sown, which was not expected 
to yield its harvest till the ninth. I happened to notice 
a Bice plant which had already come into ear ; it rose 
above all the rest, and was already ripe. I had it gath- 
ered and brought to me; the grain was very fine and 
full, and I was induced to keep it for an experiment, and 
see whether it would, in the following year, retain this 
precocity ; and, in fact, it did. All the plants that pro- 
ceeded from it came into ear before the ordinary time, 
and yielded their harvest in the sixth moon. Every 
year has multiplied the produce of the preceding ; and 
14 
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now, for tliirty years, it has been the Bioe served on my 
table. The grain is long, and of a rather reddish color, 
but of a sweet perfome and very pleasant flavor. It has 
been named Ta-mi, or Imperial Bioe, because it was in 
my garden that it was first ctdtivated* It is the only 
kind that can ripen north of the Chreat Wall, where the 
oold begins very early and ends very late. Bat in the 
provinces of the South, where the climate is milder and 
the soil more fertile, it is easy to obtain two harvests a 
year from it ; and it is a sweet consolation to me to have 
procured this advantage for my people." 

M. Hue observes : " The Emperor Tkhan-hi did render 
in fact an immense service to the population of Maatchu- 
ria, by encouraging the culture of this new kind of Bice, 
which succeeds admirably in dry countries, and has no 
need, like the common Bice, of perpetual irrigation. It 
would certainly prosper in France ; and it is not the &ult 
of the missionaries that it has not long since been accli- 
mated there." 

9. Ths Bamboo. — Hue claims that it is no exaggera- 
tion to say that the mines of China are less valuable 
than her Bamboo; and, after rice and silk, there is 
nothing that yields so great a revenue. Bowring, in his 
** Siam," says : 

'^ It is employed for building, for basketg, mats, and Teasels of 
erery sort, In some shape or other, it is nsed for food, for elotK- 
iog, for shelter, for navigation, for comfort, for ornament. It is a 
plant alike of the utilitarian and the poet — one perpetoallj taming 
to account its infinite varietj of uses, the other celebrating its mill- 
ti&rions beaoties. It is the raw material of the shipwright and the 
builder, the tool-maker and the canrer ; out of it are constructed 
instmments of mosic and weapons of -war. The hardness of the 
wood, the hdhtj with which it is split into the mioatest thread, 
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the ttndglitness and regularity of iU fibre, its smoothDesB of surface, 
tiM rapidity of its growth — all add to its valae. It lends itself from 
the most exquisite and minute earring, to the coarsest usages of 
tlM crate and the hurdle, collecting, conreying, or distributing erery 
•peeies of fluid. It supplies fire by friction, and is the great water 
eonductor, being an almost ready-formed conduit. In some species 
the knots of separation in the stalk are distant six or seven feet ; 
!■ others they are adjacent. For boxes, for nets, for cordage, for 
thread, for numerous instruments and implements, it is the erer- 
liresent material. Perhaps, among the many gifts of Providence 
to a tropical region, the Bamboo is the most benignant, appropri- 
ate, and accessible. The author, the sculptor, the architect, and 
the painter, have all laid it under contribution in the field of imagi- 
Bttlion, and the development of art ; and if the camel is character- 
istic of the desert, the Bamboo may be considered typical of Indo 
Chinese nations. Its leaves, its stems, its branches, its roots — all 
contribute to multitudinous objects, a detailed description of which 
would fill a thousand pages." 

The Bamboo is of rapid growth, and in four or five 
years it is fit for many uses. Though generally issuing 
from the ground, like the asparagus, some varieties grow 
80 as to become two feet in circumferenoe ; and single 
knees of these are used as pails or buckets. The Chinese 
are believed to manufkcture their cheap and common 
paper from macerated Bamboo. 

10. The Orange and the Lemon.— A gentleman, 
in a communication respecting the Soil, Climate, and 
adaptations of Florida, some years ago, remarked: 

** There is no culture in the world by which the foundation of an 
independent income can be laid at the expense of so small an out- 
lay, as the culture of the Orange and the Lemon in East Florida. 
The method of establishing groves, by transporting the sour Orange 
Trees from the hummocks, where they abound in the wild state, and 
which has been in successful practice for several years, is of great 
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importance ; in the first place, because it does away with the diiB- 
cnlty and expense of procuring sweet trees, and, in the second 
place, because sour trees, planted and budded, will bear much 
sooner than sweet trees from a Nursery. The sour trees may be 
dug carefully in the hummocks at any time from October to June. 
They should be topped about four feet from the ground, and care- 
fully planted and watered. In about three months, shoots large 
enough to be budded will grow out. The buds are taken from 
sweet trees and carefully inserted into the young shoots, just as 
peach trees are budded at the North. It is common for trees to 
bear the sweet Orange in eighteen months from the budding. If 
the sour trees are selected from the hummock of good size (and 
they can be found of all sizes), in three years they will be compe- 
tent to bear a thousand Oranges each, and will go on every year 
increasing in sice and production. 

"This culture is well adapted to persons of small capital, whose 
health requires a residence in Florida. A suitable piece of land 
is easily obtained, on which provisions can be raised and an exten- 
sive grove established, at a very moderate expense. But, to farmers 
and planters, this culture presents also advantages over those of any 
other Southern State ; for, without interfering at all with their 
agricultural operations, they can gradually, and without the outlay 
of a dollar, plant an Orange gprove that may ultimately yield more 
than all their other productions. 

" The longevity of the Orange Tree is another thing which invests 
it with more permanent character than common fruit trees. It 
lives and flourishes to a very advanced age. There are Orange 
Trees now living in the city of Bome that are known to be more 
than three hundred years old. So that an Orange grove, when 
once established, will not only last a man's whole lifetime, but 
become a valuable inheritance for his children." 

This is truly a delightful picture ; but if report be true, 
those who have attempted the cultivation of the Orange 
and the Lemon in Florida, have not as yet realized the 
results which are so prophetically depictured in this com- 
munication. At all events, it is always well, igid we 
here repeat the admonition, to '4ook before you leap.** 
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11. The Olive Tree. — The oommeroial importance 
of the Olive Tree is very great As early as 1788| 
France produced Olive Oil of the value of $16,000,000. 
Yet in one year she imported nearly six million dol- 
lars worth. Naples exports annually about seven 
million gallons, valued at over $8,000,000. In the 
United States, the consumption of Olive Oil is com- 
paratively limited, and much of that which is pur- 
chased as such is manufactured out of lard oil. With 
the development of ManufiEUStures however, particularly 
of woolen goods, and of soap, etc., the consumption of 
Olive Oil must annually increase ; and if it were cheaper, 
it would form a more important constituent than it now 
does in general domestic economy. 

Thomas Jefferson, in a letter written to a South 
Carolina Agricultural Society, in the last century, advo- 
cated in a very earnest manner the importance of culti- 
vating the Olive. 

" If," he says, " the memory of those persons is held in 
great respect by South Carolina who introduced there 
the culture of rice, a plant that sows life and death with 
equal hand, what obligations would be due to him who 
should introduce the Olive Tree, and set the example of 
its culture ? Having been myself an eye-witness to the 
blessings which this tree sheds on the poor, I never had 
my wishes so kindled for the introduction of any article 
of new culture into our own country." And he says 
further, *' Wherever the orange will stand at all, experi- 
ence shows that the Olive will stand well, being a hardier 
tree." 

Since Mr. Je£Eerson wrote, the culture of the Olive has 
been attempted in several of our Southern States, princi- 
pally, however, for pickling. In Mississippi, South Caro- 
14» 
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lina, and Florida, the lands and climate are stated to be 
as well adapted to the successful cultivation of the Olive 
for oil, pickles, etc^ as any part of Europe. Some hun- 
dreds of the trees are grown in South Carolina, and the 
owner expressed his conviction that this product would 
succeed well on the sea-coast of Carolina and Georgia. 
The frosts, though severe, did not destroy or injure the 
plant ; and in one place, where it was supposed to be 
dead, and com was planted in its stead, its roots sent out 
shoots. 

'* Formerly/' says a writer on the subject, '' on account 
of its slow growth, the Olive was not considered very 
useful ; but some years since a new variety was intro- 
duced into France, and into some parts of Spain and 
Portugal, which yields an abundant crop of fruit the 
$eamd year after planting. They are small trees, or 
rather shrubs, about four or five feet high. The fruit is 
larger than the common Olive ; is of a fine green color 
when ripe, and contains a great deal of oil. The advan- 
tages accruing from this new mode of cultivating the 
Olive Tree, are beyond all calculation. By the old 
method the Olive Tree does not attain its full growth, 
and consequently does not yield any considerable crop 
under thirty years; whereas the new system of cultivat- 
ing dwarf trees, especially from cuttings, affords very 
abundant crops in two or three. An acre of land can 
easily grow two thousand trees of the new variety, and 
the gathering of the fruit is easy, as it can be done by 
small children. At Beaufort, South Carolina, the Olive 
is cultivated from plants which were obtained in the 
neighborhood of Florence, Italy. 

A gentleman in Mississippi is stated, by an American 
Agriooltand Journal, to have Olive Trees growingi which 
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at five years from the cutting bore fruit, and were as 
large at that age as they usually are in England at eight 
years old. The Olive, then, it is added, will yield a fair 
crop of oil at four years from the Nursery ; and in eight 
years a full crop, or as much as in Europe at from fifteen 
to twenty years of age." 

The Olive Tree, it is well known, is a tree of great 
longevity, even reaching to a thousand and tu^elve hundred 
years. So that, when once established, its productiveness 
continues through many successive generations. The 
expense of extracting the oil is also stated to be but 
trifling. 

12. The Coca.— This is a very remarkable plant in 
its effects upon the human constitution. The natives in 
several parts of Peru chew its leaves as Europeans do 
tobacco, particularly in the mining districts, when at 
work in the mines or traveling ; and such is the suste- 
nance that they derive from them, that they frequently 
take no food for four or five days. " I have often (ob- 
serves Mr. Stevenson, in his ' Travels in South America*) 
Deen assured by them that, while they have a good sup- 
ply of Coca,. they feel neither hunger, thirst, nor fatigue; 
and, without impairing their health, they can remain 
eight to ten days and nights without sleep. The leaves 
are almost insipid ; but, when a small quantity of lime 
is mixed with them, they have a very agreeable sweet 
taste. The natives generally carry with them a leather 
pouch containing Coca, and a small calabash holding 
]ime, or the ashes of the moUe, to mix with them." 

The Coca plant grows about four or five feet high, 
with pale, bright green leaves, somewhat resembling in 
shape those of the orange tree. The leaves are picked 
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from the trees four or five times a year, and carefully 
dried in the shade; they are then packed in small 
baskets. 

IS. The Oca.— Mr. Stevenson refers to another root 
that is cultivated in several of the colder provinces of 
Peru. This plant, he states, is of a moderate size, in 
appearance something like the acetous trefoil ; the roots 
yellow, each about five or six inches long, and two inches 
in circumference. They have many eyes, and the roots, 
several of which are yielded by one plant, are somewhat 
curved. When boiled, it is much sweeter than the Oamote 
or Batata — indeed, it appears to contain more saccharine 
matter than any root I ever tasted. If eaten raw, it is 
very much like the chestnut. The roots may be kept for 
many months in a dry place. The transplanting of the 
Oca, he adds, to England, where I am persuaded it would 
prosper, would add another agreeable and useful esculent 
to our tables. 

14. The Cahphob Tree.— Pro£ Johnston states that 
the ordinary Camphor Tree belongs to the same family 
as the common Sassafras of the United States ; though, 
in its general character, it is more nearly related to the 
Bed Bay, so common throughout the Southern country, 
both being evergreens of similar height, and, at a small 
distance, looking so much alike as to be easily mistaken 
for each other. In commerce, two kinds of Camphor are 
known. The consumption of one of these, however, is 
monopolized by the Chinese, who, by a mere whim, set 
a value upon it from seventy to one hundred times the 
price of the other variety. The kind they so highly 
esteem is the Malay article, the product of a gigantio tree 
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which grows wild on the slopes of the Dili mountains in 
Sumatra, and in the territories of the Sultanate of Brunai 
in Borneo, a tree which attains a height of one hundred 
feet, and a diameter of six or seven feet. Siebold describes 
one which measured fifty feet in circumference. It is 
known in botanical works as the Dryobahnops camphora or 
aromaiica. The Camphor is obtained from this tree with- 
out employing the process of separation required in pro- 
ducing the other variety. It is found in concrete masses, 
secreted in longitudinal fissures in the heart-wood, and is 
extracted by splitting the trunk in pieces, and picking 
it out with a pointed instrument, or the nail when they 
are small. Some lumps have been found as large as a 
man's arm ; but the product of a large tree does not often 
reach twenty pounds. Half this amount is a good yield 
for a middling-sized tree ; and, in hunting for one, many 
are split up with great labor which furnish no Camphor ; 
hence the high price of the article. The Chinese, it is 
said, pay for it the amount of from $1000 to $1200 the 
picul (183 lbs.) ; or, for a very superior quality, even 
$3000 per cwt ; while the Japan article obtained in their 
ports, and hence known as the Chinese Camphor, is worth 
only from $12 to $16 the picul. The Camphor-wood 
trunks are supposed to be made of the wood of this tree. 
It answers well for house and ship-timbers and articles 
of furniture, especially such as are intended to contain 
and preserve cloths. It is very easy to work, splits 
readily, and is never attacked by the many destructive 
insects in the East which will so speedily devour any 
European wood, and even those of the East, except the 
Teak, the Cdambuco, and the Camphor. The young 
trees produce, instead of the full-formed Camphor, a straw- 
colored fluid, which is called, in the East Indies, the Oil 
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of Camplior, and is used as an external applioation in 
rheumatic complaints. — Am, Oy. : Art. Camphor. 

The younger Miohaux, writing to Hon. Joel B. Poin- 
sett, says : 

''I have frequently and unremittingly urged my friends 
in Charleston to cultivate the Lauru8 camphora (Camphor 
Tree), which is less liable to be injured by the cold than 
the Orange tree. It is not in the sandy soil of the en- 
virons of that town that this tree ought to be planted, but 
in the fresh swamp land eight or ten miles in the interior, 
where the Bed Bay is found, to which it is analogous. 
The Launis camphora might very well be grafted upon 
this tree ; but it is commonly found in all the Nurseries 
around Paris, where it is sold at five francs (one dollar) 
a plant thirty inches high. This plant reaches the height 
of thirty or forty feet What an acquisition it would be 
to the southern parts of G^rgia and Florida I'' We hope 
this experiment will be made, and this valuable plant 
generally introduced into the Southern States. 

15. Thb Tba Plant. — ^This valuable herb, the culti- 
vation of which has been confined for centuries princi- 
pally to China and Japan, has, within the last ten years, 
been introduced into this country; and it is conceded 
that, in fiEivorable situations, and under proper manage- 
ment, it may be successfully cultivated in most, if not 
all the Southern States. This was partially realized 
from an experiment made at Greenville, in the moun- 
tainous parts of South Carolina, by the late Junius Smith, 
in 1848 to 1852. He imported several cases of Black 
and Green Tea plants, of Chinese stock, of from five to 
seven years' growth, and planted them in the village 
bove-named, where they remained about two years. On 
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iheir remoyal to a plantation in that yioinity, in March, 
1861, Dr. Smith stated that ''they grew remarkably 
last summer, and are now fnlly rooted, with fine large 
main and collateral roots, with an abundance of fibrous 
radicles. They all stood the snow, eight or nine inches 
deep npon the level, on the 8d of Jannary, and the severe 
troeXB of winter, without the slightest covering or protec- 
tion, and without the loss of a single plant. They ai^ 
now all forming part of the plantation, composed of those 
received from China last June, and a few planted the 
first week in June, which germinated the 17th of Septem- 
ber. All these young plants were thinly covered with 
straw. Some of them have lost their foliage — others 
have not. The stems do not appear to have sustained 
any injnry. The fresh buds are beginning to shoot. I 
cannot help thinking that we have now demonstrated 
the adaptation of the Tea plant to the soil and climate 
of this country, and succeeded in its permanent establish- 
ment within our borders." 

In South America, as we are informed in a recent 
work entitled " Brazil and the Brazilians," the cultivation 
of the Chinese Tea, notwithstanding numerous and long- 
continued discouragements, has become one of the most 
flourishing and remunerative branches of Agriculture. 
At sixteen cents per pound, its cultivation is considered 
as remunerative as Coffee; but since the disturbances in 
China, forty cents per pound have been readily obtained 
for the greater portion of the crop. The culture, gather- 
ing, and the preparation of Tea are not difficult; and 
children are profitably and efficiently employed in the 
various modes of anflanging it for market The authors 
remark : 

*' The Tea plant is a hardy Bhrab, and can be cnltiTated in almost 
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aoy portion of Bnuul, though it is perhaps better adapted to the 
south, where frosts prevail, and which it resists. If left to itself, 
in the Tropics, it will soon mn np to a tree. The coffee tree re- 
quires rich and new soil, and a warm climate unknown to frosts : 

but the Tea plant will flourish in any soil. I>r. , who visited 

Tarious portions of China, is of the opinion that the Cha (tea) am 
he grown in any pari of the United States from Pennsylvania to ike 
Mexican Gulf, There are not many Tarieties of the plant, as is often 
supposed. Black and Green Teas being merely leaves of the same 
tree, obtained at different seasons of the year. The flavor is some- 
times varied, as that of wines from the same species of grape grown 
on different soils. The plant is not deciduous as in China, and in 
Brasil is gathered from March to July, which, in the Northern 
hemisphere, would correspond to the interval between September 
and January." 

16. Mate, ob Paeaguat Tea. — This is another re- 
markable shrub, in very great favor with the inhabit- 
ants of South America, and of Paraguay in particular, 
who attribute to it almost fabulous virtues. It is unques- 
tionably aperient and diuretic, and produces effects simi- 
lar to opium; but most of the qualities so zealously 
attributed to it may, with some reason, be doubted. Like 
that drug, however, it excites the torpid and languid, 
while it calms the restless and induces sleep. '' Its eflfects 
on the constitution, when used immoderately, are similar 
to those produced by ardent spirits ; and when the habit 
of drinking it is once acquired, it is equally difficult to 
leave it otL The leaves of the plant are used by infusion ; 
and all classes of persons partake of it, drinking it all 
hours of the day — at their various meals rarely, indeed, 
beginning to eat before tasting their fietvorite beverage. 
Not only is this the case in Paraguay, Uruguay, and the 
Argentine Bepublic, but in Peru, Chili, and Ecuador it 
is no less esteemed. They drink the tea from the spout 
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of a pot which they call mad, adding to it a little burnt 
sugar, oiDnaznon, or lemon-juioe. The wealthier or more 
refined olaas draw it into the mouth through a tin or 
ailyer tube, called bambilla, which, being perforated with 
holes at one end, is inserted in the maU or teapot, en- 
abling them to partake of the liquid without swallowing 
the smaller particles of the pulverized leaves floating on 
the sur&ce. The quantity of leaves used by a person 
who is fond of it is about an ounce. The infusion is 
generally kept at the boiling temperature ; but those who 
are accustomed to it, drink it thus without inconvenience. 
In the meantime, hot water is supplied as &st as it is 
consumed, each visitor being supplied with his maK and 
pipe. If allowed to stand too long, the leaves acquire 
an inky color. The leaves when fresh, taste something 
like mallows, or inferior Chinese Green Tea." 

Like the sample brick of iEsopus, the foregoing will 
serve to show how lioundless is the field open to specu- 
lators in novelties, in introducing new things that are 
also likely to prove useful. 

Chakcs CI. — Another and aomewhat analogous oppor- 
(unity is presented in Hie Estahlishmeni of Gardens or Farms 
for Ote Growth of Medicinal Plants^ with the requisite Ma- 
chinery/or converting theni into t/ie Drugs of Commerce. 

The consumption of Drugs in the United States, de- 
rived principally from importation, is very large ; and 
many of the plants from which they are produced, there 
is no doubt, could be 8uccessf\illy cultivated at home. 
Within a few years, establishments have been commenced 
on an extensive scale for obtaining Medicinal Extracts 
from vegetables, evaporated in vacuo ; and one of these, in 
15 
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1852, produced thirty thousand poundfl of extracts, con- 
soming nearly a million pounds of materiaL But this is but 
a partial development of one of the branches of what may 
be made a much more extensive, and probably more 
lucrative business. 

In the Patent Office Beport for 1855, there are several 
new Medicinal Plants recommended for cultivation, of 
which the most important seem to be the following : 

1. Liquorice. — A quantity of the roots of Liquorice, 
a somewhat tender perennial, much cultivated in the 
south of Europe, and to some extent in England, has 
thus far answered the expectations of the experimenters 
in several of the Middle and Southern States. From the 
increasing demands for this root in Pharmacy, or medicinal 
preparations of various kinds, there is no reason why its 
culture could not be profitably extended in most locali- 
ties where it will thrive. The amount annually im- 
ported, in a crude and manu&ctured state, is valued at 
about $800,000. 

For the culture and preparation of this plant, sec 
Agricultural Report of the Patent Office for 1854, page 
858. 

2. Poppy for Opium. — A variety of the common, 
or Opium Poppy, indigenous to the warm and temperate 
parts of Europe and Asia, from Portugal to Japan, and 
especially cultivated in China, Lidia, Turkey, Egypt, and 
in the Morea, "has been introduced, and has proved itself 
susceptible of easy cultivation on very rich soils, and is well 
adapted to the climate of the Middle and Southern States. 
The flowers of the 'White Poppy,' the variety with 
which the experiment was made, may be either entizdij 
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white or red, or may be fringed with purple, rose, or 
filac, variegated and edged with the same colors, but 
never occur blue nor yellow, nor mixed with these colors, 
each petal being generally marked at the bottom with a 
black or purple spot The seeds are black in the plants 
having purple flowers, and light-colored in those which 
are white ; although the seeds of the latter, when of spon- 
taneous growth, are sometimes black. The largest heads, 
which are employed for medical or domestic use, are 
obtained firom the single-flowered kind, not only for the 
purpose of extracting Opium, but also on account of the 
bland, esculent oil that is expressed firom the seeds, which 
are simply emulsive, and contain none of the narcotic 
principle. For the latter purpose, if no other, its culture 
in this country is worthy of attention. 

" With regard to the cultivation of this plant, with the 
view of obtaining Opium, there can be but little doubt 
that our clear sky, fervid summer sun, and heavy dews 
would greatly favor the production of this article ; but 
how far these circumstances, in connection with American 
ingenuity in devising improved methods for its extrac- 
tion, would allow us to compete with the cheapness of 
labor in the East, can only be determined by actual trial. 
Certainly it is an object worthy of public encouragement, 
as the annual amount of Opium imported into the United 
States is valued at upward of $407,000, a considerable 
portion of which might be saved, and thereby add to 
our resources. Besides, if we were to raise a surplus, it 
oould be sent to China in exchange for Tea. The suc- 
cessful cultivation of the plant, however, requires the 
provision of good soil, appropriate manure, and careful 
management The strength of the juice, according to 
Dr. Butler, of British India, depends much upon the 
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qoantity of moistare of the climate. A deficiency even 
ot dew prevents the proper flow of the peculiar, narcotic, 
milky juice which abounds in almost every part of the 
plant, while an excess, besides washing off this milk, 
causes additional mischief by separating the soluble from 
the insoluble parts of this drug. This not only deterio- 
rates its quality, but increases the quantity of moisture, 
which must afterward be got rid ofl" 
A writer in " De Bow's Review" says : 

" Climate and soil in the Ticinity of St. Diego, California, are 
kighlj propitious to the prodaction of Opinm, better, I dare taj, 
than any part of Alia Minor; and the Pueblo Indians, nnder 
proper direction!, are as well qualified as the Fellaheens, Os- 
manlees, and Hindoos of the Eastern hemisphere, to attend to 
this new, hot as I have shown, also easy cnltivation. So mnch more, 
as It wants neither chemical nor mechanical skill to the prodaction 
of Opinm, as is the case with sugar, Indigo, and the like. In the 
Ticinity of St. Diego, land, labor, and cattle are at normal prices, yet 
unaltered by gold excitement or immigration. Any amount of 
Opinm produced there would find a ready and very commodious 
market in the neighboring State, at San Francisco, whose population 
contains a rery large number of Chinamen, and whose commercial 
relations with Japan and China are improving daily. 

''According to good information, collected in Smyrna and Alex- 
andria, the cost of production of one pound of Opinm in Egypt is 
sixty cents, and in Anatolia 75 cents, the climate and the soil of this 
latter country being less propitious than the Nile valley. In British 
India, Opium is still a monopoly of the government ; the lease- hold- 
ers of certain districts are bound to produce, and to deliver annually 
a given quantity of this drug to the East India Company, at the 
fixed price of S150 the chest of 140 pounds. This price of course 
leaves a small remuneration to the producer. This trafio anounts to 
about &0,000 chests a year, and the prices obtained in the Residen* 
eies vary from 500 to 700 dollars the chest, according to the qual- 
ity and demand. The cost of superintending and collecting this 
important revenue absorbs nearly one and a half million pounds. 

** From the preceding it may safely be concluded that t^ price of 
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Mir doOartkepmrnd of Opium may l>e considered the higher term •/ 
pntbieiiuH of the drug in California, nndfour doUars ike kwut price 
to be expected for it in the Saa Francisco market** 

8. The JEIhatant Plant.— This plant, indigenous to 
several provinces in Peru, delights in dry, sandy soils, and 
grows on the declivities of mountains, exposed to the in- 
tense heat of the sun. " Its root is very extensively used 
for improving the color, astringency, and richness of red 
wines. On being slightly masticated, it discovers a very 
grateful astringency, which is perceptible for some time 
to the palate, and is slightly aromatic and bitter. These 
<][ualities, as well as the coloring matter, are imparted 
both to cold and boiling water, as well as to proof spirit. 
The tincture made with brandy approaches very nearly 
to the flavor of Port wine. 

'* The simple tincture is made by adding three ounces of 
the root to a quart of proof spirit, and is much used by 
dentists, combined with equal parts of rose-water, as a lo- 
tion to astiinge the gums, and correct any unpleasant 
fetor of the mouth. Equal parts of powdered rhatany- 
root, orris-powder and areca-nut charcoal, are stated to 
form the best tooth-powder in use." 

4. Thb Quassia Plant.— This is a beautiful shrub or 
low tree, the roots, bark and wood of which afford the 
true officinal Quassia of commerce. This plant is suf- 
ficiently hardy to withstand the summer climate of En- 
gland, where it flowers freely for several months, from 
which circumstance it is believed that it would succeed 
well in favorable localities in our Southern States. 

Aside from its use as a bitter tonic, in materia medica, 
it is asserted that the brewers in England have, of late 
15« 
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yettrs, used Quassia- wood instead of hops. Beer made with 
it however does not keep well, bnt soon becomes muddy 
and flat, has a mawkish taste, and runs into acetous fer- 
mentation. Consequently, it is less nutritious and whole- 
some than that which is properly hopped. This wood, 
from its narcotic power, is also used to poison flies. 

6. The Vanilla Plant. — This is a native of the Island 
of St. Domingo, where it climbs to the tops of the highest 
trees ; and is somewhat extensively cultivated in Mexico, 
in the vicinity of Vera Cruz. From the great demand, 
and the high price which it brings in the United States, 
it doubtless could be grown to advantage in some parts 
of the South, with a very little protection during the 
colder months of the year, and perhaps in hot-houses at 
the North. 

The amount of Vanilla imported and consumed in this 
country, principally for flavoring cake, ice-cream, Aa, is 
believed to exceed 5000 pounds, valued at from $20 to 
$80 a pound, or $126,000 a year. 

6. Ths Ginoeb Plant. — This is a native of the East In- 
dies, and of various parts of Asia, and extensively culti- 
vated in the West Indies, and other warm parts of America. 
It doubtless could be grown with advantage in various 
parts of the South. The amount of Ginger annually im- 
ported into the United States is valued at upward of 
$60,000. 

For the cultivation of this Plant, see the Agricultural 
Report of the Patent Office for 1864, page 864. 

7. Rhubarb.— This is a perennial, a " native of Russia 
and some parts of Asia, whence the dried root is imported 
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ink) this oountry for medicinal purpofles. Large quan- 
tities of the roots are also ao Dually collected for export- 
ation in the Chinese provinces, within the lofty range of 
the Himalayas. The best is that which comes by the 
way of Russia, as greater care is taken in the selection ; 
and, on its arrival at Kiachta, within the Bussian fron- 
tiers, the roots are all carefully examined, and the dam- 
aged pieces destroyed. This is the fine article of the 
shops, improperly called 'Turkey' Bhubarb. That of 
the best quality occurs in small pieces, with a hole in the 
middle of each, made in the fresh root, to facilitate the 
operation of drying. The color is a lively yellow, 
streaked with white and red. Its texture is dense, and, 
when reduced to powder, it is entirely yellow. 

" The Chinese Bhubarb, called by the natives 7h Hroan- 
gor HcU-houng, is cultivated chiefly in the province of 
Chersee. As imported, it is known by the name of 
'East Indian' Bhubarb, and comes in larger masses, 
mare compact and hard, heavier, less friable, and not so 
fine in the grain as the other, and having less of an 
aromatic flavor. 

" This species has been introduced into England, where 
it has been extensively cultivated; and there is little 
doubt, therefore, of its proving perfectly hardy in many 
parts of our own country. Large quantities are annually 
imported, the cost of which might be saved if its culture 
were successfully prosecuted here, and we might thus add 
to our productive resources." 

8. Castor Oil Plant. — This is known in almost every 
part of the East and West Indies, South America, China, 
and the coimtries and islands of the Mediterranean, under 
the name of '' Palma Christi," and has proved itself well 
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adapted to the soil and climate of our Middle and 
Southern States ; and were its culture extended for the 
manufisusture of Castor Oil, there is no doubt that it would 
be profitable, under improved methods of extracting 
it; and we shonld no longer be dependent on other 
nations for a supply. At present, the culture is confined 
principally to Illinois and the neighboring States, where 
it grows abundantly. 

9. The Cabdahok. — ^This plant, the seeds of which are 
imported in considerable quantities, and valued for their 
pungent taste, is cultivated in plots, on either level or 
gently sloping surfaces on the highest range of the Gha&ts, 
between latitude 11^ and 12^ 30' N., after passing the first 
declivity from their base. 

In India, the seeds of this .plant are highly prized as 
an agreeable condiment, and, as such, their use is so 
universal, that they are regarded as a necessary of life by 
most of the natives of Asia. In iact, their general use in 
those regions renders the plant a very important and 
profitable object of culture. How far its adoption could 
be made applicable to the soil, climate, exposure, and 
economy of some of our Southern States, can only be 
determined by trial. 

Changs CII. — Groves of rapidly-growing and use/u^ 
Trees can be profitably planted on Prairies^ and where land is 
otherwise worthless, as in Barrens and sandy plains. 

We read that the old Duke of Athol planted a forest on 
his estate in Perthshire of 15,593 acres, and when he died 
he had upward of twenty-seven millions of young trees. 
His successor set out on poor mountain land 6,600 acres 
with larches, valuable for ship-timber. The land was 
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aoi worth over twenty-two cents an acre ; now, with the 
timber on it, is valaed at $32,500,000. 

There are now doubtless in our vast country millions 
of acres, unproductive and valueless, which if planted Mrith 
trees would be worth much more than the ordinary price 
of unimproved land. It wouI4 therefore be a likely 
speculation, to purchase '* barrens," as they may gener- 
ally be purchased for a trifle , and plant them with such 
rapidly-growing trees as are useful both for timber and 
fuel. A correspondent of the New York Tribune^ not long 
since, recommended for this purpose the Ailanthus tree, 
and remarked: 

" It is not a soft, worthless wood ; on the contraiy, when seasoned, 
it is firm, hard, strong and durable. It will make fence-posts nearly 
as Talaable as locnst timber, and when seasoned, it will bnm freely 
and give a strong heat. It is good fael. 

" Then, instead of planting Ailanthas trees for shade or ornament 
let some one establish a plantation of a hundred acres on the cheap, 
^ barren" land of Long Island, or a thousand acres upon the West- 
em prairies, and see what a valuable timber lot you may have in 
only ten years. In fact there are millions of acres of land in the 
United States now lying idle, barren, unproductive of any thing val- 
uable to the owners, that might be made to produce a valuable crop 
of wood, while at the same time becoming renovated so as to be 
worth cultivating in some food-producing crop. 

** We will instance one 8uch tract, because it is one so often seen 
by numerous persons traveling from New York to Boston ; and be- 
cause it lies so near that beautiful town, the city of New Haven, 
and in the very midst of the most enterprising people in the world — 
the most improving of machinery ; the most money-making in trade ; 
the most neglectful of any other equally educated people of improve- 
ments of the soil. It is the sandy plain through which the railway 
passes from New Haven to Meriden, that we allude to ; once a fine 
cultivated, productive tract, now a waste of drifting sand. 

*' Upon this waste, we are confident that Ailanthus trees may be 
planted, with only a wheel- barrow load of rich loam to a tree, and 
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that in ten yean, the growth wonld not only be snch that it would 
hide the desolate barrenness of the land, bat would make it of a 
salable Talae of $100 an acre. 

** Much of the land called barren upon Long Island, which has not 
produced the annual interest of a dime an acre since the discoTery 
of America, might be planted in Ailantbus, which in ten years would 
acquire a growth sufficiently large to afford an annual cutting of 
fence-posts and fuel, worth more than most of the cultiyated (krms 
on the Island hare erer netted their owners. Besides the tracts ut- 
terly worthless, there are thousands of acres that are kept for wood 
the owners depending upon the slow growth of oaks and scrubby 
old ' field-pines,' which are cut off once in twenty or thirty years, 
when two to four inches in diameter. In place of the oaks and 
pines, grow Allan thus, and twice the quantity can be cut in half the 
time. If such unimproviog mortals as some of these wood-cutters 
ever read and think, let them think of this and profit by it. Upon a 
hundred hills, denuded of their wood by that insatiable wood-con- 
suming dragon, the NewYork and Erie Railroad, the Ailaothus might 
be planted where no food-crop can be profitably cultivated, where it 
wonld bring a sure return to the planter. But of all places where it 
might be grown most rapidly and to the g^reatest profit, we must look 
to the great prairies of the West There, where the richest soil of 
the world that is susceptible of cultiyation without irrigation must 
lie waste for want of wood, a systematic business of tree-planting 
might be made the most profitable of any ever practiced in this 
country. There we would not confine the planting to this one tree 
but certainly would use it for the first plantation, on account of its 
easy production from seeds, its rapid growth, its hardy nature with- 
standing cold and beat, wet and dry, and not being liable to attacks 
of insects. A belt of these trees wonld afford shelter for the produc- 
tion of other more valuable ones— such as locust, oak, elm, cedar, 
pine, sugar maple, and fruit trees. 

** ' Let it be an edict* that the world shall at once prepare, not 
for the destruction of this anathematised tree, but for its extended 
propagation, cultivation and usefulness. Let us cease the insane 
folly of planting Ailanthns trees under our bed-room windows — as 
great a folly as it would be to keep a pet skunk in the house — and 
plant them where we wonld keep the unsavory, though useful, bug 
and vermin-destroying animal, in the fore8t^--an Ailanthus-tree forest 
grown for useful, not ornamental purposes.*' 
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The establishment of forests, too, in many localities, 
particularly near swamps and marshes, will promote 
health, and thus have an indirect but important bearing 
upon social prosperity. The leaves of trees act chemically 
in neutralizing malarial poison by the emision of oxygen : 
hence it is, as has been frequently noted, (see La Bocbe 
on Pneumonia and Malaria,) a narrow border of forests 
intervening between residences and a swamp, has pro* 
tected the inhabitants perfectly from fever and ague, and 
other malarious fevers ; and the removal of trees in such 
situations has brought on speedily &tal consequences. 
It is stated that the strong growth of annual vegetation 
which has been interposed, at the suggestion of Lieut 
Maury, between the National Observatory buildings and 
the shoals of the Potomac, at Washington, has had emi- 
nent success in diminishing the unhealthiness of that 
locality. 

In planting groves, or forests, trees of well-known 
utility, and established value, will of course be preferred ; 
but there are many new varieties that, in certain locali- 
ties, can be no doubt advantageously introduced. D. 
J. Brownb, Esq., the author of *' The Trees of America," 
in his report to the Commissioner of Patents, from which 
we have already quoted, recommends several, viz. : the 
Boxwood tree, which supplies the wood principally used 
in Wood Engraving, and which is sufficiently hardy to 
stand in the open air near Philadelphia ; the European 
Stoeei Chestnut, which produces very large excellent nuts, 
of a rich creamy flavor and aromatic odor, when roasted, 
that will keep a long time;* the Orammont, or Sweet- 

* The Qsual modes of cooking CbestnuU in France and Italy are, 
boiling them in water with simplj a little salt, or with leaves of 
celery, sage, or any other herbs which may impart to them an agree- 
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aoamdd Oak^ which produoes aooniB that are edible, and 
when in perfection are equal, or superior to, the Chestnut ; 
the Kermea Oak^ which supplies a dye as brilliant as 
scarlet ; the Oall Nut Oak, which furnishes the well- 
known gall nuts, extensively used in the manufacture 
of writing ink, and in dyeing ; the Valonian Oak^ the 
aooms of which are believed to contain more tannin than 
any other vegetable, in proportion to their bulk; the 
Date^ a single tree of which will supply fix>m one to three 
hundred pounds of the dates of commerce, and will con- 
tinue firoitful for a period of two hundred years; the 
Tamarind, the Frankincense, and the Balm of Oihad trees ; 
the Egyptian Oum Arabic^ and the Deodar, or Indiam 
Cedar, the wood of which is compact, resinous, highly 
fragrant, of a deep, rich color, which has been compared 
to that of a polished brown agate. 

To these I woidd add the Russian Lardi, a very 
remarkable tree. From its inner bark, when boiled and 
mixed with rye flour, and afterward buried a few hours in 
the snow, the Siberian hunters prepare a sort of leaven 
bread. From the inner bark also, the Russians manu- 
facture fine white gloves, not inferior to those made of 
the most delicate chamois ; and it is said, stronger, cooler, 
and more pleasant for wearing in the summer. The bark 
is, besides, nearly as valuable as Oak bark. 

To augment the growth of trees, perhaps the most 
wonderfully beneficial substance that can be employed, 



able flaTor; and roastiDg tbem in hot ashes or a coflee-roaster. 
Tbejr are also occasiooallj scorched before the fire, or on a shore! ; 
bat, when thus prefmred, are not considered so good. In whatevi*r 
waj tbf'y are roasted, the French cooks previooslj slit the skin, or 
shell, of all except one ; and, when that cracks and flics off, it ib aii 
indicalion that the rest are done. 
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it the reBidaum of Soda and Potaa)! works, kno¥m by 
ibe name of the Oxy-aulphuret of Oalcium, M. Cheraa- 
dier asoertained this bj five jears stadj and experiments ; 
and| in a communication to the French Academy of 
Sciences, stated that, in his opinion, it woald augment 
the growth of forests one hundred per cent Next to 
the oxy-sulphuret of calcium, he found the chlorohydrate 
df ammonia, plaster of Paris, wood-ashes, sulphate of 
ammonia, lime, non -calcined bones, and poudrette, most 
beneficial. 

Ghancb QllL—EHtahliah Flower Farms, and Manufae- 
lure Pomades, etc., from Plants. 

5, in his "Art of Perfumery," remarks: "We 
to see Flower Farms and organized Perfumatories 
established for the extraction of essences and the manu- 
fiwture of Pomades and Oils, of such flowers as are in- 
digenous, or that thrive in the open fields of our country. 
Besides opening up a new field of enterprise and good 
investment for capital, it would give healthy employment 
to many women and children. Open-air employment 
for the young is of no little consideration to maintain the 
stamina of the future generation." 

Chance CIT. — Cultivate Oleaginous Plants, and provide 
the requisite improved Machinery for expressing the Oils. 

The demand for Oils and fatty substances may be said 
to be increasing every day. They are used in candle 
and soap-making, for burning, as lubricators for raachi 
nery, and for a great variety of purposes in the Arts 
and Manufactures. But it is remarkable how limited 
is the number of substances from which Oils of commer- 
cial value are now extracted, in comparison with the 
16 
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Tariety of plants that are richly oleaginous — ^the vege- 
table world, in Act, is overflowing with Oil. 

Decandolle states the following as the quantity of Oil 
obtained from various seeds : 



Pererat. 
!■ weight 

Haslennt 60 White miutard 

Garden-creu 

Olive 



FmeewL 
3< 

57 Tobacco 34 

50 Plam 33 



Walnut 50 Woad 30 

Poppy 48 Hemp 25 

22 

15 



Almond 46 Flax 

Gaper-sparge 41 Saoflower 

Colza 39 Buckwheat 14 

Grapes 12 

Boussingault quotes the following as the result of some 
experiments by M. Gauza^. 



[ 



Colcwort 

Rocket 

Winter Rape.... 
Swedish Tarnip . 
Curled Colewort. 
Turnip Cabbage. 
C^old of Pleasure 

Sunflower 

Flax 

White Poppy... 

Hemp 

Summer Rape... 



osM prodnoM 
per Mcn, 



ewU. 

19 
15 
16 
15 
16 
13 
17 
15 
15 
10 
7 
11 



qra. lbs. 
15 



1 
2 
1 
2 
3 
1 
3 
1 
1 
3 
3 



3 

18 
25 
18 
19 
16 
14 
25 
18 
21 
17 



(HI obtained 
per acre, la Iba. 



lb«. OS. 

875 4 

320 8 

641 6 

595 8 

641 6 

565 4 

545 8 

275 

385 

560 8 

229 

412 5 



oil, per 

COOL 



Cak4>p« 
eeat. 



40 
18 

33 

33 

33 

33 

27 

15 I 

22 I 

46 I 

25 

30 



54 
73 
62 
62 
62 
61 
72 
80 
69 
52 
70 
65 



In establishing a plantation for the cultivation of Ole- 
aginous Plants, of course only those could be selected 
that are adapted for the locality. The United States offer 
in this particular a less extensive range than the warmer 
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olimates of the East ; but there are no doubt many y^;e- 
tables, the seeds of which are extensively used for the 
production of Oil in other countries, that could be as 
successfully cultivated in ours. We have already ad- 
verted to this in another connection, and indicated the 
OUve and the Castor-cil Plants and would now add the 
Cbba, the Oround-nut, and the Bene Plant. 

1. The Colza. — ^This is a species of cabbage, and al- 
lied to the Rape — containing, however, about one-third 
more Oil than the Rape. The light-houses on the coast 
cf France, which are regarded as the best lighted in the 
world, consume, we are told, Rape-seed Oil exclusively ; 
and the cultivation of the plant firom which it is produced 
18 now an extensive and profitable culture in France and 
Germany. A few years ago, the American Light- House 
Board induced the Patent Office to import some of the 
seed, and distribute it for culture; but the experiments 
seem not to have been very attentively or energetically 
made. Colza Oil is not limited to light-house uses, but 
may be employed in common lamps, and is reported to 
be capable of rivaling Sperm for giving a brilliant light 
The mode of cultivating the plant is thus described : 

** It requires a rich but light soil, and does not fucceed npon 
either sandj or clayey lands. The ground for it most be deeply 
plowed, and well dunged. It should be sown in July, and be 
afterward replanted in a richly-manured field in October. It is to 
be planted out in beds, fifteen or eighteen inches apart ; it may 
also be sowed in furrows, eight or ten inches asunder. Land which 
has been just cropped for wheat is that usuaDy destined to Colsa ; 
it may be fresh dunged with advantage. The harvest takes place 
io July, with the sickle, a little before the seeds are completely ripe, 
lest they should drop off. As the seed is productive of oil, how- 
ever, only in proportion to its ripeness, the out plants are allowed 
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to complete their maturation bj laying them in beapi, noder air> 
•heds, or placing them in a stack, and thatching it with straw. 
The stalks are thrashed with flails, the seeds are winnowed, sifted, 
and spread oat in the air to dry, then packed away in sacks, fa 
order to be subjected to the oil mill at the beginning of winter. 
The oil-cake is a very agreeable and nutritions food for cattle, aod 
serves to fatten them quickly. This alone will defray the cost of 
the mill. I think it proper to state that Colza impoverishes the soil 
very much, as do, indeed, all the plants cultivated for the sake of 
their oleaginous seeds. It must not, therefore, be come back upon 
again for six years, if fine crops are desired ; the double plowiiif 
which it receives eflectually cleans the ground." 

The mode of extracting tbe oil ie thus described in 
the Scientific American : ''Theseed is first ground to meal, 
then heated to 200^, placed in bags, and submitted to 
very severe pressure. As the oil comes from the press, 
it contains some mucilage, which must be removed to fit 
it for burning. This is accomplished by stirring about 
two per cent, of vitriol among it, washing with water in 
vats, and afterward filtering it. The sulphuric acid 
unites with the mucilage of the oil, and falls down as a 
heavy precipitate ; the oil floats on the top of the water 
after standing a few days, and is then drawn off by a 
syphon or tap.** 

2. The Ground-nut. — The Ground-nut is one of 
the great staples of Africa, constituting among many 
tribes a chief article of food, and over a million bushels, 
it is presumed, are now annually exported. Within a 
few years, the cultivation of the Ground-nut has been at- 
tempted in the United States, principally in the vicinity 
of Wilmington, North Carolina, where, from a single 
tract, 80,000 bushels were carried to the Wilmington 
market in one year, realizing $1.26 per busheL The 
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plants it is said, has somewhat the appearance of the 
dwarf garden-pea, though more bushy. It is cultivated 
in hills, and the pea grows on tendrils, which put out 
firom the plant and take root in the earth, where the nut 
38 produced and ripened. The fruit is pinched firom the 
root by hand, and the vines are favorite food for horses, 
mules, and cattle. From thirty to eighty bushels are 
produced on an acre. The Ground-nut is exceedingly 
prolific, and requires but little care and attention to its 
culture— almost any kind of soil being adapted for it. 
Nothing can be more simple than its management. All 
that is required is, the soil to be turned over, and the 
seed sown in drills like potatoes; after it begins to shoot, 
it may be earthed with a hoe or plow. 

In the United States, Ground-nuts are a staple article 
of diet with "Bowery Boys," a luxury for juveniles, 
and sometimes introduced on tables at dessert In 
France, Ground-nuts are largely converted into oil, and 
thence find their way over the world in the shape of olive 
oil ; the skill of the French chemists enabling them to 
imitate the real Lucca and Florence oil, so as to deceive 
the nicest judges. Indeed, says a good authority, the oil 
from the pea-nut possesses a sweetness and delicacy that 
cannot be surpassed. 

Ground-nut Oil has been manufactured to some extent 
in Philadelphia by Mr. Carpentier, for several years, but 
its valuable qualities are not so well appreciated in this 
country as in France. The immense consumption of 
Ground-nuts, however, as before stated, must render the 
cultivation of the plant worthy of consideration by those 
who have soil adapted to its growth. 

8. Ths Bene Pfj^t. — This is said to excel all other 
16» 
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plants in the quantity of oleaginous matter that it yielcb « 
and Dr. Cooper, of Philadelphia, who analyzed the oil, pro- 
nounced it equal to the finest The Bene has been intro- 
duced to some extent into the Southern States, by n^roea 
from Africa, where it is used for feeding horses, and also for 
culinary purposes ; but it may also be worthy of cultiva- 
tion in the Middle and Northern States, for its medicinal 
virtues, if not for oil. A gentleman in Virginia writes as 
follows respecting it : " It requires to be sown early in 
April, at a distance of about a foot apart A few leaves 
of this plant, when green, plunged a few times in a tum- 
bler of water, make quite a thin jelly, without taste or 
color, which children affected with the summer complaint 
will drink freely ; and it is said to be the best remedy 
ever discovered. It has been supposed that the lives of 
three hundred children were saved by it last summer, in 
Baltimore ; and I know the efficacy of it by experience in 
my own family." This plant will throw out a great pro- 
fusion of leaves by breaking off the top when it is about 
half grown. 

Besides those mentioned in the Tables above, a long 
list of oleaginous plants might be made, some of which will 
sooner or later be turned to good account ; for instance : 

Saffron, Mantard, AprieoU and Cttcumbets, 

Spartpila Saiira — A variety of the common Cow Spnrrey, which 

affords, on expression, a good lamp oil. 
The PhyMic-nul — Used as a medicine and as a lamp oil. 
The l\)onay, or Pelang Tree-^Oi the East Indies, yields the Ihmha OU 

used for burning and for medicinal purposes, being considered a 

cure for the Itch. 
The 7Wi«t i'tonl— Used extenively by the Chinese ; the oil affording 

a clear, bright light, and not so offensire to the smell ai train and 

other common lamp oils. 
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The Thbaeeo SM— Yields about fifteen per cent, of a first-rate dry- 
ing oil. 

The Ouiana Carapa^-^From which Carap or Cfrab oQ is made, highly 
esteemed as an angaent for the hair, for the care of woands, aud 
for destroying tics and yermin on cattle. 

The Oa Po/m^-Which famishes the well-known Palm Oil. 

The Cahaun Po/m-^See infra. 

The Cocoa Nui^Bee infra. 

The Great Macaw TVee— Fonnd in Sonth America, famishes mnch 
oil that is largely ased in Toilet Soaps, and is said to be a sover- 
eign remedy for pains in the bones, or *' bone-ache." 

The il^oi^f— Sapplies an oil that commands as high a price as Olire 
in the Indian market. 

The Madia Saiiva — Of Chili ; now extensiTely cnltivated in France, 
and yields a solid soap similar to that made from Olive Oil. 

The Cfroion Tiglium — An evergreen, yielding Croton Oil. 

The HorMe-radish TVe^— From which is obtained the Oil of Ben^ 
mnch esteemed by watchmakers and perfumers. Twenty-fonr 
poands of oil have been extracted from one hundred pounds of 
seed. The Oil of Ben is very expensive, and not often to be ob- 
tained pare. 

The Arto Tree—Ot Morocco, which famishes Almond Oil worth 
twenty-five cents a pound. 

The Ssfam«, or Ted — Of which there are two or three species. The 
Setamum indieum affords the OinffeUie or Suffed Oil, already ex- 
tensively known. The expressed oil is as clear and as sweet as 
that from almonds ; aud probably the '* Behens Oil*' used in var- 
nishes is no other. 

The Mdia Azederachia — From which the well-known Margoee Oil is 
made. Said to be equally efficacious as Cod Liver Oil in con- 
sumption and scrofula. 

The BaMtia — Which yields the lUepe oil, and the cake of which may 
be rabbed on the body as soap. 

The Avocado Fear Tree (Laurut Pereea) — A native of the West In- 
dies. Yields a large amount of oil, which, when properly prepared, 
is said by Dr. Hofman to be equal to Sperm for flluminating pur- 
poses. 

The Fefperminif and other plants yielding volatile and essential 
oils, are already extensively and profitably cultivated in some of 
the Middle and Western States. 
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Then are also nomerons and cnrions ompyrenmatic Tolaiile oQs, 
obtained from the distillatioo of the barks of trees, such as the Bireh 
Oil of Bnssia^nsed in the mannfacture of Ruuian Leather, and frov 
which it derives its well-known fragrant odor, and its power of with- 
standing the attacks of insects, and the progress of decay. This oil 
does not appear to be so well known as it deserres. It might 
probably be used for other purposes besides the presenration of 
leather ; it is possible, likewise, that similar oils might be obtained 
by the destmctive distillation of the barks of other trees. 

Lastly, CoTTON-sssD Oil. — The manu&oture of oil 
from the Cotton Seed may be said to be established 
in France, England, Egypt, and the United States, though 
not on a large scale in any. The annotators on the artideB 
exhibited at the Crystal Palace in 186S remark: 

**Each pound of ginned cotton yields three pounds 
of seed, the total amount in the United States being 
8,600,000,000 pounds. One half being retained for plant- 
ing, there remain 1,800,000,000 pounds which might be 
manu&ctured. One hundred pounds of Cotton Seed will 
yield two gallons of oil, forty-eight pounds of oil-cake, and 
six pounds of soap-stock ; the total estimated value is 
about $86,000,000, no appreciable part of which is at 
present realized. The specimens of Cotton Oil prepared 
by the exhibiter, were used on the machinery in the 
Crystal Palace, and found to possess excellent lubricating 
qualities. Soaps of every variety are made from it, and 
in New Orleans it has been used with commendation as a 
substitute for the Italian Olive oil." 

Flint, in his " Treatise on Milch Cows," asserts that Cot- 
ton-seed-meal or cake is superior to linseed-cake as food 
for cattle ; and, as it is richer in oil and albuminous matters, 
three pounds of Cotton Seed are equivalent to four of lin- 
seed-cake of average quality. It has been stated that the 
quantity of oil in Cotton Seed Li not sufficiently large to 
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allow transportation (b distant points for mannfaotore; 
and consequentlj the mill mnst b« in dose proximity to 
the plantation. Becentlj a machine has been invented 
in Antwerp for cleansing Cotton Seed, by which from two 
to three tons of seed can be cleaned per day, by four- 
horse power, with the assistance of three persons. The 
cotton surrounding the seed is taken off dean, and is 
sold to carpet manufiftcturers and paper-makers at from 
thirty to fifty francs the one hundred kilogrammes— 
about ten dollars the two hundred pounds. The cost of 
the machinery for the purpose is said not to be expensive. 

Ohakob CY. — There are Saponaceous Plants readily eon- 
vertAle into substitutes for Soap; and Trees yielding subsUtnoes 
thai can be profitably converted into Vegetable Tcillow and 
Wax. 

In New Mexico there is a weed denominated by the 
natives Lechu-guill, or Soap Weed^ of which the root is 
very extensively used as a substitute for Soap, and it is 
said to be superior to ordinary soap for washing woolens. 
This singular shrub, which is to be met with on the 
prairies, but where it never grows to any considerable 
size, consists of a trunk very pithy, surmounted by a fine 
head of stiff leaves, each of which is about two feet and a 
half in length, and armed at the end with a long thorn. 
The leaves, which are of a dark green color, project from 
the stalk on all sides, and sit as closely as possible. 
The flower is white and very pretty. As each year's 
foliage decays, it drops down against the trunk, and is of 
a light brown color. These dry leaves, when fire is 
applied, flash up like gunpowder, and bum with a bright 
light 

This plant is applied to many uses by the natives ; of 
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its leaves they nuike their hats ; whea dressed like hemp, 
it is formed into ropes and sacks, having something of 
the appearance of Manilla hemp, though coarser. 

The author of " A Campaign in Mexico'' observes : — 
"These plants have a singularly provoking quality; 
being from two to eight feet in height, they will assume 
to the eye in twilight the most deceptive forma To the 
sentinel they will appear as the forms of men ; and many 
an unconscious Soap Weed has run the chance of a sentry's 
shot for not answering the challenge *Who goes there?' 
If your mule or horse has strayed from camp, and you 
start to hunt him in the gray of the morning, you are 
sure to be led first in one direction and then in another, 
by one of these shrubs, which from a short distance has 
taken the form of your animal. Time after time you 
may be thus deceived, yet never seeming to learn experi- 
ence from a Soap Weed." 

In South America and the West Indies, there are many 
plants that furnish useful substitutes for common soaps. 
The seeds of the Sapindua iaponaria will cleanse more 
linen than thirty times their weight of soap ; but after a 
time, it is said, they will corrode or bum the linen. The 
fruit of this tree is however largely used, as we are in- 
formed by Humboldt, for washing linen, by the Indian 
women along the Gulf of Cariaco. In Chili, there is a 
Soap tree known as the QuUhya saponaria^ of which the 
bark pulverized makes a Soap instantaneously that 
cleanses silks, velvets, and woolen cloths, but it is said to 
turn linen yellow. It is exported to some extent. In Brazil 
Soap is made of the ashes of the Bassura or Brown plant 
{Sidu lanoeolata), which abounds with alkalL The leaves of 
the American Aloe {Agave Americana^ were formerly ex- 
tensively converted in Jamaica into a Vegetable Soap that 
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was ** as detergent as Oaslile Soap for washing linens, 
and had the remarkable quality of mixing and forming a 
lather with saU water cu weU cu fireshy Dr. Bobinson, 
the naturalist, thus desoribes the process he adopted in 
1767, and for which he was awarded a grant by the 
House of Assembly : *^ The lower leaves of the Curaca 
or Goratoe {Agave haraiu) were passed between heavy 
rollers to express the juice, which, after being strained 
through a hair cloth, was merely inspissated by the 
action of the sun or a slow fire, and cast into b^ls or 
casks. The only precaution necessary was to allow no 
mixture of any unctuous materials which destroyed the 
efficacy of the Soap. A Vegetable Soap which has been 
found excellent for washing silks, &a, may be thus 
obtained : To one part of the skin of the Ackee add 
one and a half parts of the Agave haratu, macerated in 
one part of boiling water for twenty-four hours, and 
with the extract from this decoction mix four per cent, 
of resin*" 

There are also numerous plants that yield a vegetable 
tallow and wax, the most remarkable, probably, being 
the Stillingia sehifera, or Tallow Tree of Ghika. 

The fruit of this tree contains a substance identical, it 
is said, with the two proximate principles which compose 
animal tallow, viz., stearine. and elaine. When the nuts 
are ripe they are cut off with the twigs, and by a simple 
process a tallow is extracted, which when cool is ''hard, 
brittle, white, opaque, without taste, and without the odor 
of animal tallow. Under high pressure it scarcely stains 
bibulous paper ; melts at 104^ Fahrenheit. It may be 
regarded as nearly pure stearine, the slight difference is 
doubtless owing to the admixture of oil expressed from 
the seed. The seeds yield about eight per cent of this 
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vegetable stearine, which sells for about five cents per 
pound." 

In addition to the tallow, the nut in its kernel contains 
about thirty per cent of oil, which, besides being useful 
in lamps, has a place in the Chinese Pharmacopoeia, be- 
cause of its quality of changing gray hair black, and 
other perhaps imaginary virtues. The husks and shell 
are used in China to feed the furnaces, and the residuary 
tallow cakes are also employed as fuel, a small quantity 
remaining ignited for a whole day. Finally, the cakes 
which remain after the oil is pressed are valuable as 
manure, and are found especially serviceable in restoring 
impoverished tobacco fields. The candles made of this 
vegetable stearine are frequently and readily converted 
into wax candles by dipping them into a mixture of the 
same material and insect or other wax. The cost, even 
when they are colored red, is only about eight cents per 
pound. 

The tree is evidently a valuable one, and should be 
introduced into this country, and cultivated wherever it 
will grow. (For further information, see Macgowan's 
article, SilL Jour^ Vol. 12, p. 17, 2d Series.) 

Chances CVI. — CC— Purchase or lease a Plantation m 
Uie British West Indies^ and cultivate sucJi Tropical Products 
as require the employment of comparatively little labor; or^ 
what is better, form Associations for the purpose. 

The British West Indies comprise a large number of 
fertile islands, extending south-westwardly from the 
coast of Florida, through many degrees of latitude and 
longitude, the principal being Jamaica, which contains 
about 4,000,000, acres; Trinidad, second only to Jamaica; 
Antigua^ which is eighteen miles long, and twelve in 
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breadth ; Barbadoes^ twenty miles long and about fifteen 

broad; Orouxda, area 80,000 acres; SL Christopher's, area 

43,720 acres; St. Vincent, 86,000 acres; the Bahamas^ 

which consist of several hundred islands between Florida 

and Hayti ; the BermudcLs, a group of three hundred and 

fifty islands; Anguilla, Dominica, Montserrai, Nevis, SL 

Luda, Tobago, Tortola, The Virgin Isles and the Grenadines, 

with Honduras and Ouiana, which though not islands are 

included in the British West Indies. The products include 

all the usual productions of the Tropics, Sugar, Co£fee, 

Cotton, Bum, Tobacco, Cacao, Arrow-root, Potatoes, Com, 
etc. 

The productive capacity and resources of many of 
these Islands are unsurpassed by any in the world. Ja- 
maica contains about 4,000,000 acres, of which it has 
been said there are not, probably, ten lying adjacent 
to each other which are not susceptible of the highest 
cultivation; while not more than 500,000 acres have 
ever been reclaimed or even appropriated. Sugar 
ratoons on most of the plantations three or four times. 
Very little of the soil, says Bigelow, in his " Jamaica in 
1850,'' has been manured or requires to be, and such a 
thing as exhaustion is unknown. Vegetation is not 
suspended by the approach of Winter, which averages a 
temperature only ten or fifteen degrees lower than that of 
Summer. The fruits are of infinite variety, and most of 
them grow spontaneously, or with very little culture. 
The Island also abounds in the rarest cabinet- woods, and 
in dye-stuf&, drugs, and spices of the greatest value. 
There is also good reason to believe that the copper 
mines of Jamaica are inferior in richness to none in the 
world ; and that coal will be mined there extensively be- 
fore many years. 
17 
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Contrasted with their natural advantages, the present 
condition of most of these Islands is remarkably deplorable. 
Since 1833, when the British Oovemment emancipated 
780,993 men, at a cost of nearly one hundred millions 
of dollars, paid principally to creditors of absentee planters 
who had been bankrupted by their bad management and 
extravagance, about two hundred Sugar estates and over 
five hundred Coffee plantations have been abandoned in 
Jamaica alone — that is, the movable property has been 
taken away, and the plantation left to weeds and idleness. 
Land has depreciated in value until in many instances it 
will not bring one-tenth of the amount for which it was 
originally mortgaged. The author before quoted, notes 
that the Spring Valley Estate, embracing 1,244 acres, had 
been sold once for $90,000 and recently for $5000. The 
Caen Wood Estate, which once cost $90,000, was offered 
by its present owners but found no purchasers, at £1500, 
or less than $7,500. The overseer of Friendship's Valley 
Estate, who used to receive a salary of $600 per annum 
for his services, has been offered the whole estate for 
$600. Bunker Hill Estate, which had been mort- 
gaged for $150,000, was at last sold for $12,500. The 
Governor, Sir Charles Orey, stated that he knew of ten 
thousand acres of land lying all together which could be 
bought for about fifty cents an acre ; and what is more 
extraordinary, a cultivated sugar estate of two thousand 
acres, was sold quite recently for $3000. It would lead 
us too far from the main subject of our inquiries to 
attempt to consider the various circumstances which have 
co-operated and combined to produce this disastrous state 
of things ; suffice it to say, that Bigelow in his volume 
before referred to, has given a detailed and seemingly 
satisfactory explanation of the bankrupt condition of the 
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planters at the time the Emancipation Act was passed, 
rendering a great depredation in the marketable yalne 
of property sooner or later an inevitable certainty : and 
that the reason that this retrograde movement has con- 
tinued without cessation to this day, is generally said to 
be that the cost of labor is too great to enable absentee 
planters, who continue to own the principal estates, to com- 
pete with resident slave-owning planters in Cuba and else- 
where, in the cultivation of such staples as Sugar, TobacoOi 
Bum, etc. ; and that they are not prepared to give atten- 
tion to other products of minor commercial . importance.* 
CSonsequently the stagnation and deterioration must con- 
tinue until the attention of small capitalists is directed to 
the natural resources of these Islands, and ihty enter upon 
the work of developing them. This period, it would 
•eem, has now arrived. An improved estate of highly 



* RoBBRT M. Harrison, United States Oonsnl at Kingston, writes : 
^ In the cnltiTation of estates, what is termed a day's labor is paid 
foi; at the rate of one shilling to one shilling and sixpence, regulated 
by various circamstances ; but as the day's labor usually prodaces 
trnt small results, where the planters can make any arrangement 
with the laborer the work is done by the job ; that is, by the acre, 
cart-load, or otherwise— -by which, generally, the laborer can obtain 
a much better remuneration, and the work of the planter progresses 
more favorably. In this way, also, the mines now in operation, are 
carried forward, either at the rate of one shilling and sixpence, or 
two shillings per day, or by the fathom, according to the diflBcnlty 
of the ground. The principal diiBcnlty, particalarly with the 
planter, is to obtain coHtinwnu vxn-k. The old people who were 
accustomed to labor as slaves, are disappearing, and the present 
race, who were in the first instance taken firom labor by too sudden 
an emancipation, afterward had snch a high rate of wages daring 
the time of protection, that they are now indisposed from taking 
what can be given in these days of free-trade and competition." 
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productiye land in an Italian climate, warm but generally 
healthy, where planting and harvesting go on throughout 
the year, can be purchased for less than the cost of an 
equal quantity of wild land in States covered with snow 
for five months in the year. Colored people are availing 
themselves of the opportunity, and becoming landowners 
in the West Indies — there being now in Jamaica alone^ 
over one hundred thousand Africans who own from three to 
five acres, and maintain themselves, by cultivating them, 
but they have not the tools nor the requisite knowledge 
to render available the natural fertility of the soil. Look- 
ing then solely at the chances for profit, and dismissing 
from the mind all considerations associated with a desir- 
able residence, it is probable that a moderate fortune can 
be made as speedily in the West Indies as in the most 
&vored portion of the globe. 

Before proceeding to an enumeration of the products 
which a West India colonist could cultivate at the present 
time with the most profit, we submit a table from the 
proceedings of an Agricultural Society of Orenada, show- 
ing the climate, duration, and production of certain 
plants. The second column gives the altitude, in English 
yards, above the level of the sea. The third, the mean 
temperature, by Fahrenheit's thermometer. The fourth, 
the average time required to commence bearing. The 
fifth, the number of plants in a Spanish *' fismegada** of 
one hundred and seventy varras, about one hundred and 
fifty-three square yards. The sixth, the average duration 
of each plant. The seventh, the average product of each 
plant in the year. 
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Bearing in mind tbat the prinoipal embarrassment to 
which an agriculturist in the West Indies is or may be 
17» 
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iubjected, is the iaability to prooure efficient laborers at 
such times as be may need tbem, prudence will dictate 
to him to make a selection of crops which, while highly 
remunerative, require comparatively little labor, or a 
low order of labor, in their cultivation. I invite atten- 
tion to a few articles that seem to come within the cate- 
gory of requiring but a small capital and little labor. 

1. CACAO, OR COCOA. 

The fruit of this tree is an article of enormous con- 
sumption, and is the basis of Chocolate, which, in an 
economical and medicinal point of view, is a highly-im- 
portant dietetic. (See infra) It grows abundantly in the 
Islands of Trinidad, St. Lucia, and Orenada ; and though 
the West India Cacao has not the marketable reputation 
of the Socomesco, yet the sample firom Trinidad, pro- 
duced at the Great Exhibition in London, was pronounced 
quite equal to any in the world. 

The cultivation of Cacao requires but little labor and 
outlay ; and it is therefore suitable to a country where 
labor is unreliable, and is also adapted for persons of 
small capital. Humboldt observes, alluding to Spanish 
America, *^ that Cacao plantations are occupied by persons 
of humble position, who prepare for themselves and their 
children a slow but certain fortune ; a single laborer is 
sufficient to aid them in their plantation, and thirty thou- 
sand trees, once -established, assure competence for a 
generation and a half" The tree, however, it will be seen 
by the Table, requires several years before it bears ; and 
the Cacao planter must have patience if not capital. 

Joseph, in his ''History of Trinidad," remarks thai 
there are few, perhaps no agricultural or horticultural 
pursuits so delightful as that of the cultivation of Cacao. 
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^It is planted in rows intersecting each other at right an- 
gles, at the distance of from twelve to jQfteen feet, accord* 
ing to the nature of the soil. The tree is not suffered to 
grow higher than about fifteen feet ; and its broad, rich 
foliage, the hues of which vary from a light green to a 
dark led, loaded with yellow and dark-red pods, which 
contain the chocolate bean, are beautiful objects. The 
alleys are shaded by rows of beautiful trees, called Bois 
Jmmortel by the French and English, by the Spaniards 
the Madrt de Cacao, It is the Erythrina umbrosa, or Arborea 
of Linnseus. Like the Bignonia or Pouie, this tree at par- 
ticular seasons throws off its foliage, and is covered with 
Uossoms. Those of the Erjrthrina are of a brilliant red 
color, justifying its Greek appellation. In this state they 
are literally dazzling to behold — no object in the vege- 
table world looks more striking than the alleys of a 
Gaoao walk, shaded by a forest above them of the Bois 
Immortel." 

2. COFFEE. 

For many years after the introduction of Coffee as 
a beverage, its use, like that of tobacco, was an object of 
execration with many. Lieber, in the Oyclopedia Ameri- 
eana, states that he recollects having heard an old preacher 
hurl a thunderbolt like this at the smokers and coffee- 
drinkers among his parishioners : " They cannot wait till 
the smoke of the infernal regions surrounds them, but 
encompass themselves with smoke of their own accord, 
and drink a poison which Ood made black that it might 
bear the devil's color." Whatever eflfect this counterblast 
may have had upon his immediate hearers, the world 
evidently is *' not afraid," for it consumes annually of 
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tobacco over nine hundred million pounds, and of CSofiee 
about six hundred million pounds.* 

The Co£Eee plant is an evergreen, and is described by 
La Boque as follows : '' The CoSee tree is from six to 
twelve feet high, the stem ten, twelve, and fifteen inches 
in circumference. When full grown it much resembles 
our apple trees of eight or ten years' standing. The lower 
branches ordinarily bend when the tree begins to grow 
old, and extend themselves into a round form somewhat 
like an umbrella ; and the wood is so very limber and 
pliable, that the ends of the longest branches may be 
bent down within two or three feet of the earth. The 



* The following is the production of Tobacco in the worid, m 
estimated by the Richmond South, 

Asia 399,900,000 

Europe 281,844,500 

America 248,280,500 

Africa 24,300,000 

Aastralia .^ 714,000 

955,039,000 

The coninmption of Coffee in 1855 is stated in Commercial Rela- 
tioHM as follows : 



Brazil 320,000,000 

Jara 120,000,000 

8t. Domingo 35,000,000 

Cuba and Porto Bico 20,000,000 

British West Indies 6,000,000 

Samatra 15,000,000 

Mocha, Ac 5,000,000 

Ceylon, India 50,000,000 

Yenezaela 20,000,000 

CosU Rica 9,000,000 

Total 599,000,000 
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bark is whitish and somewhat rough ; its leaf is much like 
that of the Citron tree. It continues green all the year, 
and the tree is never without leaves, which are ranged 
almost opposite on each side of the bough, and at small 
distance from each other. Nothing is more singular in 
its kind than its production ; for in almost all seasons of 
the year blossoms, and green fruit, and ripe, may be seen 
on the same tree at the same time. When the blossom 
fiUls off there remains, in its room, or rather springs from 
each blossom, a small fruit, green at first, but which be- 
comes red as it ripens, and is not unlike a large cherryi 
and is very good to eat. Under the flesh of this cherry, 
instead of the stone, is found the bean or berry we call 
Co£Eee, wrapped around in a fine thin skin. The berry 
is then very thin and of a disagreeable taste ; but as the 
bherry ripens the berry in the inside grows harder, and 
the dried-up fruit being the flesh or pulp of it, which was 
before eatable, becomes a shell or pod of a deep brown 
color. The beny is now solid, and of a clear transparent 
green. Each shell contains one berry, which splits into 
two equal parts. When the fruit is sufficiently ripe to 
be shaken from the tree, the husks are separated trom 
the berries, and are used in Arabia by the natives, while 
the berries are exported for the European markets.*^ 

The Coffee tree grows spontaneously in many countries ; 
and in Hayti what is called a Coffee plantation, is said to 
DC nothing more than a large tract of land covered with 
a spontaneous growth of the tree. The cost of producing 
a pound ofCoffse berries varies according to location and 
other circumstances. In Brazil the average cost is about 
four and a half cents, the transportion to a central market 
being estimated at two cents per pound. Mr. Baird, in 
his ** Impressions of the West Indies," &c., thus speaks 
of a Coffee plantation : 
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" Any thing in the way of cnltivation more beantiftd or more ftm- 
grant than a Ooffee plantation, I had not conceived ; and oft did I 
•ay to myself, that if ever I became, from health and otherwise, a 
cdtivator of the soil within the Tropics, I wonld cnltivate the Coffee 
plant, even though I did so irrespective altogether of the profits 
that might be deriyed from so doing. Much has been written, and 
not without justice, of the rich fragrance of an Orange grove ; and 
at home we oftimes hear of the sweet odors of a bean-field. I 
have, too, often enjoyed in the Carse of Stirling, and elsewhere in 
Scotland, the balmy breezes as they swept over the latter, particn- 
larly when the snn had burst out with nnusual strength aft«r a 
shower of rain. I have likewise, in Martinique, Santa Cms, 
Jamaica, and Cuba, inhaled the gales wafted from the orangeries; 
bat not for a moment would I compare either with the exquisite 
aromatic odors of a Coffee plantation in taW blow, where the hill- 
side, covered over with regular rows of the tree-like shrubs, with 
their millions of jessamine-like flowers, showers down upon yon as 
yon ride np between the plants, a perfume of the most delicately 
delicious description. Tis worth going to the West Indies to sea 
the sight and inhale the perfume." 

A discovery has recently been made which may prove 
to be very important, viz., that the leaves of the Cofiee 
plant contain the same essential principle for which the 
berry is so much valued. In the Dutch Island of Su- 
matra, in the Indian Archipelago, the natives scarcely use 
any thing else, and greatly prefer a beverage made from 
the leaf to the berry itself The leaves undergo a pro- 
cess of curing similar to tea, and they possess all the 
yirtues of either tea or Coffee. The discovery is prob- 
ably important, because while the culture of the Coffee 
plant for the sake of its flruit is limited to particular soils 
and high temperatures, the tree produces leaves in abund- 
ance anywhere within the Tropics where the soil is suffi- 
oiently fertile. 

8. INDIGO. 

Indigo is now principally grown in India, of which 
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it constitutes one of the great staples. Formerly it 
was yerj extensively cultivated in the West Indies; 
and in South Carolina, some sixty years ago, a quality of 
Indigo was made superior to the finest GKiatemala or the 
best BengaL With regard to the productiveness of the 
erop, and the causes of the decline in its cultivation, 
Bridges, in his ''Annals of Jamaica," remarks: *'The 
labor of a single negro would often bring to his owner 
£80 sterling clear profit — ^a sum which was at the time 
the laborer's highest price. It continued the staple of 
Jamaica till an intolerable tax oppressed it, while its 
price was lowered by the competition of other Colonies. 
Its cultivation immediately declined throughout them all, 
but nowhere so rapidly as here. The financial error was 
quickly discovered — a remedy was attempted by a 
bounty ; but it came too late — ^the plantations were thrown 
up, and the planters, attracted by the temporary gain, 
abused the tardy boon by introducing, as of their own 
growth, large quantities of foreign Indigo." 

Another reason assigned for the neglect of the Indigo 
manufacture within the West Indies, and in the United 
States, is the unhealthiness of the vapor arising from the 
fermented liquor. To this it is replied that the original 
gprowers did not complain of the mortality attending the 
cultivation ; and Dr. Edward Binns, of Jamaica, adds : 

" There is nothiDg whatever in the maDafactare of Indigo, either 
in the coltiyation or the granalation, or even the maceration or fer- 
mentation of the plant, which is directly or indirectly, per «e, ii^n- 
rio«s to human life. I have certainly never seen the Indigo macer- 
ated on a large scale, but I have myself steeped mnch of it in water, 
and allowed it even to rot, and found nothing in the mass differing 
in any marked degree from decomposed vegetable matter. It seems 
to me that this idea of the manufacture of Indigo being especially 
inimical to human life is as unfounded as the belief, even by Hum- 
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Doldt, ap to a very recent period, that none of the Cerealia would 
grow in tropical climates. In conversing with an old gentleman in 
Jamaica some twelve years since, who had tried the mannfaetnre of 
Indigo, and with every prospect of success, bnt abandoned it, as be 
confessed, for the cultivation of the sugar-cane, since it was tbea 
more profitable, he suggested the solution that as the manufacture 
was light work, probably aged and debilitated in place of youthful 
and vigorous slaves, were too frequently employed in the process- 
hence the mortality. This may be correct to a certain extent ; but 
I am also Inclined to think tha^ another cause of mortality might 
be found in the mode and manner in which the negro was fed and 
clothed, and not because aged persons were exclusively engaged in the 
manufacture. I believe I may state without contradiction, that the 
real cause of the decline and consequent abandonment of the Indigo 
plant was the monstrous duty levied upon it by the English govern- 
ment. Indeed, this has been already stated in an extract from 
Bridges ; while the cause of the failure of the attempt to renew it, 
over and above the reasons we have given, was the grater tempta- 
tion to embark capital in sugar plantations — the West Indies eigoy- 
ing a monopoly in this article, while they had competitors in the 
Southern States of America in the other. I have therefore no hesi- 
tation in saying, that with a trifling capital, under prudent manage- 
ment, Indigo might be cultivated to a very g^reat extent and with 
considerable profit even now, in Jamaica. But the adventurer is 
not to expect to count his gains, as the original growers did, by the 
thousands ; he must be content with hundreds if not fifties ; for at 
the present day every branch of industry is laden with difficulties, 
encumbered by taxation, and obstructed by competition." 

Mr. Bonjnge, who was a successful Indigo and Tea 
planter in the East, published a book some years ago, in 
which he calculated that the expense of raising seventy- 
five pounds of Indigo, supposing labor could be procured 
for fifty cents a day, would be — 

Preparing and sowing land, six men, per acre $3.00- 

Weeding. ** two " " 1.00 

Cutting plants, six *' '* S.QO 
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OoBTeying to factory $1.00 

Y*U, tailing and emptying, two men per acre 1.00 

Beatingyats, •* " 1.00 

Boiling •• 10 

^rewood, etc ^5 

Packing in chest 3^ monds, 75 cts., 1-5 15 

Baising water « 20 

$10.70 

** Say 220 monds at 75 lbs. of Indigo. Therefore, as 190 : $10.70 : : 
no : $18.10 for 75 lbs. 

** The lowest description of Indigo sells in Galcntta for not less 
than $30 for the 75 lbs. The ayerage price for good for the last 
jmt would be aboat $65 for 75 lbs. ; bat the best Bengal Indigo 
is rarely under $80, and from that up to $100. Some time ago it 
htA been up as high as 340 Rs. ot $170 ; that* is the sale price 
obtained by the planters at Calcutta for 75 lbs." 

The Indigo shrub grows wild in many of the West 
Indian Islands, and its cultivation does not require one- 
ihird of the labor 4;hat is generally required for the culti- 
TKtion of cotton. The manufiEtcture, however, involves 
Bome nice points in fermentation and granulation, and 
several experimenters have fSuled for want of the requisite 
knowledge of these processes. No one should attempt 
the manu&cture without the aid of an experienced Indigo 
cultivator. The fixed capital required is stated as fol- 
lows : " It consists simply of a few vats of common 
masonry for steeping the plant, and precipitating the 
ooloring matter, a boiling and drying house, and a dwell- 
ing for the planter. Thus a factory of ten pair of vats, 
capable of producing at an average 12,600 lbs. of Indigo, 
worth on the spot £2,600, will not cost above £1,600 
sterling. The building and machinery necessary to 
produce an equal value in sugar and rum, would prob- 
ably cost about £4,000.'' 
18 
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The demand for Indigo within the last few jeara, il 
is stated, has exceeded the supply, and that a spnrioiui 
article, not containing one-half the coloring matter of tho 
genuine, sells readily at $1.60 per pound. There are 
hundreds of persons, we are assured, who would rather 
pay $2 per pound for the best Bengal, or such as was 
formerly grown in South Carolina, than seventy-five 
cents for that with which the market is now principally 
supplied. 

4. CASSAVA, OB MANIOC. 

The Cassava is also a shrub-like plant about six feet 
high, having a root that is exceedingly nutritious, and is 
largely consumed in the West Indies and South America, 
in all of which it grows abundantly. There are two 
kinds of Cassava plants, distinguished as the sweet and 
the bitter. The root of the Sweet Cassava, when taken 
from the ground is said to be poisonous, but if exposed 
to the sun for a short time it becomes innocuous, and 
when boiled is quite wholesome. When pressed into 
cakes, it constitutes the principal food laid in by the 
natives in their voyages on the Amaason ; and when sliced 
and dried in the sun, is marketable in Europe. 

From the root of the Bitter Cassava, Tapioca, which is 
so often prescribed by physicians as an aliment of easy 
digestion, is prepared. Also Oaaareep, an antiseptic, pre* 
viously referred to, and which forms the basis of the 
West India dish, " pepper pot" The juice of the Bitter 
Cassava, when distilled, is also a deadly poison, thirty 
drops of which would kill a man in six minutes; but 
this property is driven off by roasting, and then the 
Mifch is used in the form of Cassava bread. 

With regard to the profits of cultivating Cassava, Mr 
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Simmonds, in his ^ Y^etable ProdnctB," states that the 
trouble of planting is inconsiderable, while the profit 
arising from its manufiactnre, even by the common pro* 
eess of hand-grating, is immense. He refers to a Mr. 
Glen, proprietor of Haagsbosoh Plantation, in Demerara, 
who, having erected machinery for grinding the root, 
and preparing the starch of the Bitter Cassava, had 
already shipped the article in considerable quantities to 
Europe, where it had been sold at a price which com- 
pletely distanced the ordinary profits of cultivating 
sugar. He says : — 



agent, in Glasgow, writes, that anj quantity (Uke that 
already shipped), can command a ready sale at 9d. per poond. 
Its nse is coextensive,* or nearly so, with that of sngar. Theprodne- 
tive capabilities of the soil are not perhaps generally known, nor 
is it necessary that, to pay the grower there, it should bring efen 
half that price. A sample of a ton, which was prepared at Haaga- 
boich, in 1841, was sobmitted for examination to Dr. Shier, at the 
Colonial Laboratory, Gkorg^etown, who admitted it to be a beantifol 
specimen of starch, although it had undergone but one washing. 
The root from which it was made, was planted eight or nine months 
preriously, upon an acre of soil which had neyer undergone any 
preparation of plowing, or been broken and turned up in any 
way. The plants were never weeded after they had begun to spring, 
nor were they tended or disturbed until they were ripe and pulled 
up. The exi>en8e of planting the acre was $5, and the reaping 
this crop would, J suppose, amount to as much more, say £2 in all. 
The green Cassava was never weighed, but the acre yielded fully a 
ten of starch — equal, at 9d. a pound, to £84. 

^ The experimental researches of Dr. Shier have led him to believe 
that the green Bitter Cassava will give one-fifth its weight of 
starch. If this be the case, the return per acre would, under fa- 
vorable circumstances, when the land is properly worked, be enor- 
mous. On an estate, at Essequibo, a short time ago, an acre of 
Cassava, grown in fine permeable soil, was lifted and weighed ; it 
yMded twenty-five tons of green Cassava. Such a return as this 
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per acre would enable our West India Colonies to inaodala Omt 
Britain with food, and at a rate which would make flour to be con- 
sidered a luxury. Dr. Shier is convinced that in thorough drained 
land, where the roots could penetrate the soil, and where its per- 
meability would permit of their indefinite expansion, a return of 
twenty-fiye tons an acre might uniformly be calculated upon. What 
a blessing, not only for those Colonies but for the world, would 
the introduction be of this cheap and nutritious substitute for 
the potato." 

6. PLANTAINS AND BANANAS 

With regard to the Plantain, M. Humboldt has le- 
xnarked: — '*I doubt whether there be any other plant 
that produces so great a quantity of nutritive snbatanoe 
in so small a space. Eight or nine months after the 
sucker is planted, it begins to develop its cluster. The 
fruit may be gathered in the tenth or eleventh month. 
When the stalk is cut, there is always found among the 
numerous shoots that have taken root, a sprout {pimpoUo) 
which being two-thirds the length of its parent plant, 
bears fruit three months later. Thus a plantation of Ba- 
nanas perpetuates itself without requiring any care on 
the part of man, further than to cut the stalks when 
the fruit has ripened, and to stir the earth gently once or 
twice a year, about the roots. A piece of ground of one 
hundred square metres of surface will contain from 
thirty to forty plants. During the course of a year thia 
same piece of ground, reckoning the weight of the cluster 
at from fifteen to twenty kilogs. only, will yield two thou* 
sand kilogs., or more than four thousand pounds of nu* 
tritive substance. What a difference between this pro- 
duct, and that of the cereal grasses in most parts of 
Europe. The same extent of land, planted with wheals 
would not produce over thirty pounds, and not more than 
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ninety pounds of potatoes. Henoe the product of the 
Banana is to that of wheat as one hundred and thirty- 
three to one, and that of the potatoes as forty-four to one." 
JSasai sur La Nouvelle Espagne. 

In Mexico, the Banana constitutes a principal portion 
of the food of the inhabitants, and the £Eunlity with which 
it can be grown is said to be one cause of the proverbial 
indolence of the inhabitants. Plantains are also dried, 
and from their nutritive qualities and agreeable taste, it 
is supposed that a profitable business might be done by 
importing them into Europe, and making known their 
virtues.* 

At a recent meeting of the British Horticultural Society, 
Dr. Boyle exhibited ** specimens of paper, rope, cordage, 
and other substances prepared from the Plantain, and 
entered into highly interesting details concerning the 

* " Dried PUntaiiis possess considerable notritiTe yalne, and are 
at the same time exceedingly agreeable to the palate, while thej are 
ehei4> and easy to prepare. Bat what I wonld more especially men- 
tion in respect to them is, that the Plantains which lie there, perfectly 
iweet, and having undergone no material change whateyer np to the 
present time, were sent into a baggage warehouse in Wolwich, 
in the year 1835, and had there been lying until they were trans- 
ferred to the Exhibition building. So that it i^pears that dried 
Plantains are not only exceedingly good to eat, and highly nutri- 
tire, but have the property, which many such substances do not 
possess, of keeping for a very long time— a fact that should inter- 
est those who deal in figs and similar articles, which are i^t to 
become nity and dry, and to spoil, to the loss of those who own 
them. It is certain that there is no good property belonging to 
the/i7, which does not also belong to the dried Plantain. It ap- 
pears from the statements of Colonel Colqnhoun, to whom we owe 
our knowledgre of the preparation, that such dried Plantains can be 
prepared in Mexico and sold in Europe for threepence a pound, 
allowing ten per cent, profit, supposing there is no duty on their 
imports." " Lmdlej^s Lecture on Substances Used for Food."* 
18* 
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amount of produce obtainable from an acre of plantain 
ground, independently of the fruit, for whioh alone the 
plant is now cultivated in the greater part of the Tropics. 
The paper, though for the most part unbleached, and not 
prepared with European skill, was of the best quality as 
regards strength and fineness — some of it was of a deli* 
cate cream color." Simmonds states that the fibre <^ the 
Plantain is equal to rags in texture, and possesses the 
superior advantages of being clean, free from vermin, 
and requiring no sorting of material. He recommends 
the establishment of mills and machinery for the prepara* 
tion of the fibre of the Plantain for this purpose. The 
capital required he estimates, including $5,000 working 
capital, at $25,000 ; and the total expense of producing 
a ton of fibre at $45. In 1848, Manilla rope, or Plantain 
fibre, of good quality, was worth $190 per ton. 

The cultivation of the Plantain has been recommended 
for the United States. A correspondent of the Commis- 
sioner of Patents, writing from New Orleans, says : — 

*' llie Plantain tree {Mtua wpientium), is superior to the potato 
or wheat as a staple article for food. This is proved by eminent 
English chemists, who have analyzed it. It is easy for caltivmtioa 
— one hand attending to one hundred acres, and is of continnoos or 
sponuneoas growth after the first year. In its green state it is nsed 
for food ; when ripe, for fruit ; and makes an acid and cheap vinegar, 
an intoxicating drink, and flour or gruel. The green leaves are 
used for fodder, and the dry ones for bedding in all the public ho»> 
pitals, being cheap and healthy. The tree itself, after yielding its 
fruit, is cut down, and is now manufactured Into writing-paper in 
England. An indelible ink is also produced from the shells of Um 
green Plantain. I believe no known plant contributes so macb to 
the wants of man. 

** It is enltivated in gardens in Loniitiana, but its great value to 
nan and beast is neither known nor appreciated. Any number of 
plauu could be procured from British Guiana at 2^ eenti eaeb." 
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6. THK COCO-NUT PALM. 

. Like the Bamboo, of which we have spoken, the Coco 
Palm is applied in the East to an infinite variety of uses. 
It is the Indian nut which alone 

*' Is clothing, meat and trencher, drink and can ; 
Boat» cable, sail and needle all in one." 

Europeans know of no less than fortj-three uses to 
which this palm is applied, and the natives of the Torrid 
sone know of others. The principal seat of its present 
cultivation is Ceylon and the South Sea Islands ; but a 
large quantity of Coco-nut oil is made in the West 
Indies, especially on the east coast of Trinidad, where in 
one locality there is an uninterrupted belt of Coco* 
nut PalmSy fourteen miles in extent. Essentially a mari- 
time plant, it floarishes best where the roots reach the 
salt water or salt mud; but in &vorable localities it 
grows rapidly, without much labor or attention, and con- 
tinues fruitful for more than a hundred years. The 
author of '* The Commercial Products of the Vegetable 
Kingdom" is enthusiastic in recommending the cultivation 
of the Coco Palm, and remarks, whether sold at the 
rate of one dollar per hundred in their natural state to 
captains of ships, who freely purchase them, or mannfac- 
tured into oil, they are equally a remunerative product. 
Having assumed that there are fifty-eight Coco- nut trees 
on an acre, and that fifty nuts are an annual crop, and 
that one. hundred nuts will give two and a half gallons <^ 
oil, he proceeds : 

" Take the case now of a plantation of one hundred acres in ex- 
tent. This would give ns five thousand ei^ht hundred trees, which, 
at fifty nnts per tree, two hundred and ninety thousand nuts, at two 
and a half gallons of oil per hundred, would yield seven thousand 
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two hundred and fifty gallons of oil, the valae of which any person 
may calculate, but which at the low rate of three shillings OYer-charget 
jrould furnish as the gross plantation return of oil, a sum of £1,087 
lOt. sterling. If the cultivator, instead of making his produce iatt 
oil, were to sell it in its natural state, his g^roes returns, in the Wert 
Indies, would be nearly £600 sterling, at the rate of $10 per thou- 
sand. 

'' Either of these sums would be a handsome return fh>m one hundred 
acres of land, requiring no care or euUiocUion whaiever after the/ouHk 
year, and yidding the same amount for upward of half a centuiy. 
But this is not all. An outlay of a few pounds will secure other 
adyantages, and ought to enable the owner of a Coco-nut plantation 
to turn his gross receipts for oil into net profits. The coir made 
fk-om the husks of the nut is calculated to realize nearly one-fourth 
the proceeds of the oil ; but if we put it down at one-fifth, we shall 
haye, in addition to the value of the oil, £217 lOt., thus making 
a total of £1,305 sterling. If we obtained sixty nuts from each 
tree, the relum would be £1,566 sterling ; and if seventy-five, 
£1,957 8«. sterling; and this from one hundred acres of sea-side 
sand. But even this does not exhibit the whole return of this arti- 
cle of culture. Each nut may be calculated to give a quarter of a 
pound of poonac, or oil-cake, being the reftise after expreetion, fli 
for feeding all kinds of stock, which may be estimated as worth 
£10 per ton. We must therefore add, on this account, to our first 
calculation, the sum of, say £325 ; to the second, £390 : and to the 
third, £485. This would give in round numbers the entire returns 
of the one hundred acres planted : at fifty nuts per tree, £1,630 ; at 
sixty per tree, £1,957 ; at seventy-five per tree, £2,446. 

** These are striking results, and may anoear exaggerated ; bni I 
will— to show how very moderate has been my calculation— give two 
letums with which I have been favored from Oeylon. These, it will 
l>e seen, differ materially ; bnt the latter I can rely on as a practical 
result from a plantation in Jaffna, the peninsola of the northern por- 
tlou of the island. After estimating the expense of establishing the 
plantation, the first writer sets down his returns thus : — 

** * The produce, calculating ninety trees to an acre, and seventy- 
five nuts to a tree, sold at £2 per thousand, would yield €75,000 
ants, worth £1,350 ; or if converted into oil, calculating thirty to 
give one gallon, it would produce 22,500 gallons, or about ninety 
tons firom one hundred acres.' 
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From Jaffna, the following is an abridged estimate of retorn of 
one hundred acres in fall bearing : — ' At twenty-seven feet apart, fifty 
eight trees per acre, five thousand eight hundred trees at sixty nuts per^ 
tree, three thousand four hundred and eighty nuts per acre, one hundred 
■erea, three hundred and forty-eight thousand nuts ; at forty nuts per 
imperial gallon, eight thousand seren hundred gallons of oil, at 
St. per gidlon, netted £8 I4s, per acre. The poonac left will pay 
the expense of making the oiL If shipped to England at the present 
time, (close of 1848), the selling price there being 55t. per hundred- 
weight, measuring twelve imperial gallons, say At, Id, per gallon, 
and the cost and charges of sending it home, and selling it being 
SSt., it would leave St., per gallon, or £13 per acre.' This sum is 
ttet proceeds. 

** It will be seen, by the above, that I have been extremely moder- 
ale in my eomputation of the return which may be anticipated ; for 
there is no doubt that planters can, in favorable localities on the 
coast of most of our Colonies, cultivate this Palm with as much sue- 
eess as attends its culture in Ceylon. By the first of the calculations 
I have cited from that island, the g^roes return appears thus : 

82,500 gallons, tLiis.ld, per gallon 5,156 5 

Coir, one-fifth of value 1,031 5 

Cake from 675,000 nuts, say i lb. each, 75 tons, at £10. ... 750 

Total gross return from 100 acres £6,937 10 

** According to the other calculation, the return will stand thus : 

£ «. 

8700 gallons at 4t. 7(7 1,993 15 

Coir 398 15 

Cake from 348,000 nuts, 34 tons 340 00 

Total gross return from 100 acres £2,732 10 

*' It will be seen that in my calculation I have set down the return 
lower than it is rendered in the less favorable sUtement from Ceylon 
by a sum of upward of £1,000 steriing. But even supposing oim- 
kalf of the amount of the lower Ceylon estimate could be realised, we 
•hoold have a return of £1,366 5#. from one hundred acres of seiFSide 
■and. 
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" Let us DOW tee what are the planier'9 expemei, making ample al- 
lowance on account of each item: — 

6000 picked nnta at $10 per thousand $60 

Hire and rations of tweWe hands at $16, for three months 576 

Two hands at Nnrsery for same period 96 

Purchase of twelre cattle at $20 240 

Foddering cattle one month 32 

Hire of two extra hands, making tanks and sheds three months.. 96 

Hire of six hands for nine months 864 

Tools, including plow 100 

Total $2,064 

** About £415 sterling for expenses for the first year. 

** Where fencing is required, we must add for making about three 
miles of fence, say £30 sterling. Two carts will also hare to be 
provided, which will cost, say £20 more. In all, we may compute 
the first year's expenditure at £460 sterling. 

'* Second year's expenditure : plowing land or hoeing it twiee» 
watering plants, manuring, repairing fences, and supplying plants, say 
hire of eight men for six months, about £150 sterling. The same for 
the third. Fourth year's expenditure : hire of six hands for three 
months, cleaning land and manuring plants, about £60 sterling and 
the like at the cultivator's option for the fifth year. 
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First year 460 

Second year 150 

Third year 150 

Fourth year 60 

Fifth year 60 

Total expenditure £880 

Add for buildings 80 

And we will have a g^nd total of £960 sterling, expended ; for what 
purpose T to secure a net income of at least £1,200 sterling per 
annum for at least fifty years ! 

** The cultivation of this tree deserves much more attention than has 
hitherto been paid to it, particularly in the East, where it not only 
Ibrms part of the daily food of all classes of the community, but il 
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Ml exportable ertlcle to neighboring regions, tbe ofl which it yitlde 
having of late years become of great demand in England for the 
nannlactiure of composite candles and soaps ; and there is no donbt 
of its continnally extended application to soch purposes. Supposing 
nefertheless the result of an increased cnltiTation of the Coco-nut 
■hoold be such as to cause a fall in price, and sink the net return in 
England to 2#. per gallon ; this being clear profit, would make this kind 
of plantation a safe and sure investment for both capital and labor .^ 

In Belize, Hondaras, there are extensive forests of 
another very valuable Palm, which as yet has been com- 
paratively neglected, viz^ the Cahoun Palm. The Ga- 
honn tree yields a crop every year, consisting generally 
of three and sometimes four bunches of nuts of the size 
of a small turkey's egg, and on an average there are eight 
hundred of them in one bunch. One quart of oil may 
be extracted by a very simple process from one hundred 
nuts ; and Mr. Wilson states, in the Journal of the Society 
ef Aria, as the result of his experiments, that the commer- 
cial value of Cahoun oil equals thstt of the highest quality 
of Cocoa-nut oil, which comes from the Malabar coast, 
and sells at $160 per ton. Judge Temple, formerly 
British Consul in Honduras, in a communication read 
before the above Society, in 1857, stated that '4n Belize, 
for miles and miles, you have nothing but forests of it (the 
Cahoun Palm) : and yet, with all these trees bearing nuts 
from which a most valuable oil can be extracted — an oil 
for which there would be a ready market in every town 
of Europe and America — no one has yet been found to 
turn them to a profitable account." 

Besides these, there are numerous products of less 
commercial importance, but which can be cultivated with 
considerable profit and without much labor, in certain 
parts of the West Indies. For instance, Abbow-Boot 
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in • Bermuda, of which England, in 1862, imported 
2,189,980 pounds. A gentleman resident in the Berma* 
das gives the following statement of his operations in 
growing Arrow-Root on twenty rods, or the eighth of an 
acre, and on land which had not been plowed before for 
twenty years. 

** The expense and profit stand thus : 

EXPBNSB. £ 9.d, 

To the plowman, harrowing and planting the Arrow- 
Boot 1 00 

Arrow- Boot plants 16 

Diggingitnp £1 0*0 

Dednct half, as the land was planted for 

the next year 10 10 

Balance carried down, being net profit 5 14 

£8 

Producb. 

By 2,000 lbs. of Arrow-Boot at 8«. per 100 lbs £8 

By balance broaght down as net profit 5 14 

** The above £5 148. clear profit on the twenty rods is at the rate 
of £45 12«. profit for an acre. Now if a small coltivator were to 
plant three or fonr acres, and get only one-half the aboTe profit, it 
would give a good retam and woold be well worth the trial.'* 

Again he says — 

** In 1845, 1 planted, in the months of January and Febmaiy, a 
garter of an acre of good land in Arrow-Boot and Onions. The 
expense and profit stand as follows : 

EXPKKSB. £ f . d. 

To digging the ground 1 00 

Planting Arrow-Boot 6 

Twelve loads of sea-weed at U 12 

Botten manure for Onions, 10 loads at 2« 1 

One bottle Onion seed 16 

Sowing Onion seed and keeping the plants clean 10 
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Plsnting-oot Onions 1 

Gleaning Onions after set ont 15 

Tops and making baskets 1 8 

Polling, cutting, and basketing 18 

Oarting and shipping 8 

Digging Arrow-Root 2 

£10 13 
Clear profit on quarter acre 22 13 9 

£33 6 9 

Product. 

ByOnionssold £20 16 

By Arrow-Root 12 10 9 

Total £33 6 9 

" This if at the rate of £90 ISf. clear profit per acre, which is 
more than doable the worth of the land. I have not named the 
Arrow-Root plants, because I have planted my laud with them again ; 
but they might be fairly put to the credit of the account. The 
above statement shows what may be done with good land and good 
management ; but eyen if a man can only clear £10 on an acre of 
land, he ought not to grumble." 

Other valuable articles might be referred to, as for 
iostance Oinger^ and Pimento or Allspioej of which Jamaica 
alone has exported in a single year over five million 
pounds, but I shall allude to only one more, of which the 
cultivation is of the most simple kind, vi2^ Aloks. 
Nothing in fitct is required after planting the suckers, 
except to keep them free from weeds. The Aloe plant, 
we are told, is indigenous to Jamaica, but though handled 
oy thousands of the peasantry, there is not perhaps one 
in five thousand who understands its properties or knows 
its value. The best Barbadoes Aloes has commanded 
in the market $35 per cwt. ; and cables have been made 
19 
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from the fibre of this plant which, in a series of trials 
reoentiy made at Paris, raised a weight of one-fifth more 
than that of hemp. Lastly, in addition to the coltiratioii 
of such articles as are principally adapted for sale in 
distant markets, a profitable business is afforded in ris- 
ing provisions for consumption in the Home markets 
' So entirely," says Bigelow, ^ are the capital and industry 
of the island (Jamaica) absorbed in the culture of fitvorite 
staples on these large estates, that common articles oS 
table consumption in Kingston are higher than in any 
part of England or the United States. I give below a 
list of prices paid at the hotel where I stayed, for articles, 
every one of which could be cultivated in Jamaica with 
the utmost ease and abundance, and ought to be sold for 
prices &r below the current rates for the same articles in 
sny city in the United States: 

Cmu. 

Butter, per pound 37} 

Cow*8 milk, per quart 18| 

Goat's milk, per quart 25 

Americao cheese, per pound 25 

Eoglish cheese, per pound 37| 

Potatoes, per pound 6\ 

Kgrgs, two for 6^ 

Kggs during the Christmas holidays, each 5 

Garlic, per pound 25 @ 37} 

Flour, per pound 12 @ 18 

Floor, per barrel $16 @ $18 

Corn meal, per barrel 12 @ 14 

Hams at retail, per pound 25 

Lard, per pound 21 

Onions, per pound 12| 

'* Nothing apparently can be more unnatural than for 
the people of this Island, in their present poverty-stricken 
condition, to be paying such prices as these for their 
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daily food ; and yet nothing is more inevitable as long as 
the land is held by a few absentee landlords in such large 
quantities.''* 

One suggestion, by way of precaution, it may be ne- 
cessary to make to Americans who are about to pur- 
chase land in the Wdlit Indies — and that is, the alien 
laws require landowners to take an oath of allegiance to 
the government of Great Britain. It is i|ot supposed 
that the title of an alien to landed property would ever 
be disturbed, certainly not in time of peace ; but in im- 
portant cases, it may be an advisable precaution to place 
the title in the names of one, or what is better, two 
trusty persons who are British subjects, residing in Ame- 
rica or in the West Indies, taking as security a mortgage 
for a sum equal to the price, and with provisions pre- 
scribed, rendering a sale as speedy and as easy as pos- 
sible. 



* Wx. W. Akdrsoit, a resident of Kingston, Jamaica, in a letter 
dated Sept. 23, 1850, says : " Wheat nsnally sells at from 75 oents 
to $1,25 per boshel. For grapes it is not naisual to pay 50 cents 
per pound. I paid not long ago $4.50 for a barrel of potatoes. 
These prices will surprise yon when I aver that two hours a day of 
work with the hoe will enable a man to obtain abundance of food 
for the year. The food of the island which is not imported, is raised, 
not by farmers using implements of husbandry, but almost entirely 
by the middle class of negro laborers in the country, who often carry 
a basketful on their heads fifteen or twenty miles to a market. One 
of your small farmers would economize his labor, and bring similar 
products to market in a cart, cheaper, with a profit of seveaty-fiTe 
per cent. 

" I wish we had a large, a very large, importation of your eoUntd 
people mho have been aecueiomed to farming. Our climate and whole 
state of society would suit them infinitely better than Liberia, and 
it would be a cheaper course for them to a comfortable home." 
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In accordance with natural laws, Agricultural opera* 
tions take precedence over all others in a growing so- 
ciety, and are succeeded first by Manufactures, then by 
foreign Commerce. No apology can be necessary for 
dwelling on the opportunities for profit, which are 
afforded in developing the latent resources of the soil ; 
since in no other property can capital be more se- 
curely invested than in land, and in no pursuit will 
intelligent industry be more certainly rewarded than in 
tilling it. But it may be proper to state, that by giving 
prominence, as I have done, to articles principally adapted 
for cultivation in Southern ^climates, no depreciation is 
intended of those which are staple products of agricul- 
ture in England and the Northern and Western portions 
of the United States. Farming, under certain eoncUtims^ 
may be made as profitable in all these as any r^ular 
pursuit that can be named; but to realize such a result 
requires very considerable knowledge and capital, much 
technical skill, and a high order of mental and physical 
qualifications. It is a singular fitct, that many of the 
most important improvements made in Agriculture are 
traced to men who are not professional fiurmers. The 
same remark applies to the best books on agricultural sub- 
jects ; and the largest comparative or proportional profits 
have been realized by amateurs in £Eu*ming— as for in- 
stance, merchants who have abandoned the counting- 
house for a place in the country, or scientific men who 
have applied science to the cultivation of a small plot 
of land. Professor Mapes, we are told, made $15,000 
from cultivating sixty acres of Jersey soil, in the first 
five years of his experimental &rming. The different 
results attained by different farmers, having apparently 
the same advantages, are truly remarkable. An average 
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orop of Indian Ooffij for instance, throughoat the United 
States, does not exceed twenty-five bushels per aore — ^some 
say twenty bushels ; while, at the same time, individuals 
have repeatedly raised over one hundred and fifty bushels 
per acre. Coleman, in the Amerioan Farmer^ YoL XY^ has 
cited a number of instances, based on verified aiaiements 
for premiums, of a product of over one hundred bushels 
per acre. Fifteen cases in Massachusetts are named, oc- 
curring fiK>m 1820 to 1881, and varying fix)m one hun- 
dred and ten to one hundred and forty-two bushels per 
acre. Otheirs are given for Madison County, New York, 
in 1821 and 1822, where the product varied from one 
hundred and fifty to one hundred and seventy, and one 
hundred and seventy-two bushels per acre. Several 
other localities in New York yielded one hundred and 
twenty to one hundred and forty bushels, and seven cer- 
tified cases in Pennsylvania, mainly in Washington 
County, are taken from the Memoirs of the Pennsylvania 
Agricultural Society, ranging from one hundred and 
eighteen to one hundred and thirty-six bushels per acre. 
At an Agricultural Exhibition in Harrison County, Ohio, 
in 1849, Mr. S. B. Lukens furnished evidence satis&ctory 
to the Committee, that be had raised three hundred and 
seventy-four bushels of Com on three acres of ground, 
at a cost not exceeding $17.10 cents, delivered in the 
crib, being less than five cents per bushel. His state- 
ment was at follows : — 

"The ground has been in meadow ten years, was plowed six 
inches deep about the middle of April, was harrowed twice OTer on 
the 9th of May, and planted on the 11th four feet by two fiset. It 
came ap well, was cnltivated and thinned when ten inches high ; 
three stalks were left in a hill. Abont two weeks afterward it was 
again cultivated, and the suckers pulled off. About the last of 
19» 
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June it wms ftgain coltiTaied, makiDg three timet the sane wey, it 
it was laid off but one way. 

Expense of cnltare, gathering, and cribbing, $17 10 

Produce of 374| bosheln, at 31i cents 117 10 

Profit on three acres, $100 00 

Contrast with this statement the profit that' arises from 
raising twenty-five bashels Com to the acre, even if fifty 
cents a bushel is obtained for it. Thus: Proceeds of 
three acres at $12.50— $87.50. Expense of culture as 
before, $17.10. Profit, $20.40, instead of $100. In other 
Agricultural products, Wheat, Oats, Potatoes, Boots,- etc, 
there is a like difierence between the average and the 
exceptional yield and profit, demonstrating, that to those 
who will study and secure the most favorable oondition 
of soil, climate, and elements of fertility for the plant 
they cultivate — who are free to operate in the right pUux^ 
and know how to operate in the right way — ^there are as 
brilliant chances for profit in cultivating ordinary staple 
products as any, not purely accidental and exceptionali 
that can be suggested. 

Within the last quarter of a century, so many changes 
have been made in the accessories of Farming, that the 
pursuit is, in a measure, revolutionized. Bail- roads are 
now the carriers of its products, and Science is its hand* 
maid. Instead of being satisfied with ^' a hoe, a n^ro, 
and a stump-tailed steer,*^ an intelligent farmer, owning 
one hundred acres of land, considers himself illy pro- 
vided with tools unless he has three plows, three harrows, 
two cultivators, a roller, a horse-power com-sheller, a 
portable grist-mill, a seed planter and sower, a horse- 
rake, a combined mower and reaper, and a thrasher and 
grain-cleaner. The farmer now works most successfriUy 
when he employs other agencies than his own phyaioal 
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Iftbor, and consequently tbe brains as well as the " bone 
and sinew*^ of the country, are being attracted to the oul- 
tivation of the soil. 

But however delightful Agricultural pursuits are to 
those who are so constituted as to enjoy them, or howeyer 
munificent their rewards to those who observe the con- 
ditions essential to the greatest productiveness of plants, 
it is possible that neither the delights nor the profits of 
farming may tempt you to embark in it. You may be 
one of those adventurous sons of New England, so 
graphically referred to by Burke, in one of his ora- 
tions,* or you may have adopted, as a rule o( action, the 
classical motto, ''Make a spoon or spoil a horn;" 
and in either case a more suitable theatre for the dis- 
play of your genius, will be found in the speculations 

* *' While we follow them among the tarobling mountains of ice, 
and behold them penetrating into the deepest frosen recesses of 
Hudson's Bay and Davis' Straits ; while we are looking for them 
beneath the Arctic Circle, we hear that they have pierced into the 
opposite region of polar cold ; that they are at the antipodes, 
and engaged under the frosen Serpent of the South. Falkland Is- 
lands, which seem too remote and romantic an object for national 
ambition to grasp, is but a stage and resting-place in the progress 
of their Tigorous industry. Nor is the Equinoctial heat more dis- 
couraging to them than the accumulated winter of both Poles. We 
know that while some of them draw the line and strike the harpoon 
on the coasts of Africa, others run the longitude, and pursue their 
gigantic game along the coast of Brasil. No sea but what is rexed 
by their fisheries — no climate that is not witness to their toils. 
Neither the perseverance of Holland, nor the activity of France, 
nor the dexterous and firm sagacity of English enterprise, ever car. 
ried this most perilous mode of hardy industry to tbe extent to which 
it has been pushed by this recent people ; a people who are still as it 
were in the gristle, and not yet hardened in the bone of manhood.** 
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and fiuKinations of Fobsiqn CioiunEBCX. Let ua, aft all 
events, in anticipation, inquire whether there are any 
openings for trade and chances for profit in this direc- 
tion, and particularly, since so mnoh has been d<Hi6 
recently in rendering information about markets common 
to all, and in placing all nations on an equality with the 
" most favor^," whether any encouragement can safely 
be extended to those desirous to become commercial ad- 
venturers. 

Of the goods exported from the United States, about 
sixty-five per cent are sent to the West Coast of Europe, 
and from thence we receive more than fifty per cent, of 
the imports. In a trade so well established as this, with 
its steamships, price-currents, correspondence, submarina 
and incipient ocean telegraphs — it would certainly be 
presumption to assume that any brilliant opportunities for 
considerable profit have escaped a thousand Argus-eyed 
merchants, and are available to adventurers. It is true that 
local circumstances are at all times lowering or raising 
the prices of standard products in some of the markets 
of the world ; but these are so purely temporary, and so 
likely to mislead, that we cannot notice them. By com- 
paring price-currents, establishing correspondence, and 
reading commercial journals, they can readily be ascer- 
tained. Nevertheless, if you desire not merely to make 
a single fortunate venture, but to embark in a regular 
business, I would commend to your attention, and state 
in this form that there are abundant opportunities to 
make money, viz. 

Chances CCI. — D. — By shipping such articles as are tioi 
in favor tvith fancy merchants, and novel articles, and ard' 
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ein 9uperior in quaUty to (he average of their kind; and I 
designate, for inBttLnae^THmber and Ibbacco^ OyeUre and 
Dried Vegetabka, Superior Butler and Cheeat, Prcvisiom 
cured in a superior manner, Fine Fruits, etc. Something 
perhaps inaj be said with regard to each of these that 
may be of value to somebody. 

1. TIXB8B. 

In both France and England the Ship-bailding Timber 
of the United States is highly appreciated, and generally 
commands remunerative prices. The American Bed 
Pine is considered, at Liverpool, preferable to any other 
Timber for Spars; and the French shipwrights always 
prefer American Pine for similar purposes, if it can be 
obtained. Our Consul at Havre, in 1864, wrote — 

" Masts, spars, and almost all kinds of Timber of the 
United States, used in ship-building, would always find a 
ready and profitable sale, for vessels actually building or 
about commencing to be built, as such Timber, as before 
observed, is always preferred ; but the extent of profit 
would depend on the rate of fireight paid for its convey- 
ance.^ 

The Oak principally used in France is obtained from 
the Baltic, and from Africa; the former is inferior to 
American White Oak in quality, and the latter to Amer- 
ican Live Oak. The American Consul at Zante, says, 
with reference to Timber : — 

^' This is an article also which I would highly recom- 
mend American traders to take into consideration. I 
cannot, at the present moment, state the amount imported, 
on account of the difficulty I meet in obtaining the re- 
quired information ; but what I positively know is, that we 
have frequent arrivals, and that the article is always sold 
at high prices.'' 
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Beeently, a cargo of ordinary wpod, Walnut, Hickory, 
Cherry, Ash, etc., was shipped from Cincinnati, O^ tM 
Quebec to England, and thence to Hamburg, where w« 
are informed by our Minister in Berlin, it was '^ aold at 
auction and brought a &ir price." 

2. TOBACCO. 

The United States, I have already stated, export about 
two-fifths of all the Tobacco consumed in Europe ; and 
with greater attention to the cultivation of this arti- 
cle, the trade in it would be largely increased. In many 
of the countries of Europe, Tobacco is a Govemmeot 
monopoly. In France, the exclusive right to purchase 
imported and indigenous Tobacco, is invested in an Asso- 
ciation called the Itegie, under the supervision of the 
Minister of Financa No one can purchase Tobacco, at 
wholesale, of any one but the Itegie; and no one can re- 
tail without a license, which compels the purchaser to 
sell at prices fixed by that commission. Of late years, 
however, the system has been so far relaxed as to allow 
an importation for personal use, of a certain quantity by 
individuals, upon the payment by the importer of the 
duties, equal to the profits reaped by the Regie upon the 
sales. The capital of the Association, consisting of 
houses, offices, machinery, and Tobacco in store, is of the 
value of about $46,000,000, and there is usually kept on 
hand a supply of Tobacco sufficient to meet the demand 
for three years. 

In the Northern nations, Denmark, Sweden, and Nor- 
way, Tobacco from the United States is largely consumed, 
but it is generally obtained in an indirect way from Hol- 
land, Bremen, and Hamburg. There are no restriotioiis 
of any kind on the sale of Tobacco in Denmark, and 
under the moderate duty of 89f cents per 110§ Ibt. od 
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Ijotif and $8.15 on Manufactured Tobacco, it is supposed 
that direct importations firom the United States could not 
flul to be profitable. 

Tobacco is consumed by nearly all the tribes of the 
Bast, and it is therefore one of the safest articles of ex- 
port and barter, commanding in exchange the richest 
products of Oriental manufSEtcture. It is an article espe- 
oially worthy of attention by American merchants, who 
have a presoriptiye right to the trade, and who have suf- 
foed themsdves to be over-reached by foreign houses, as 
tor instance in Morocco and Tunis, by the Ch-eek mer- 
diants, and in Russia by two Bremen houses, who mono- 
polize the trade. 

S. OTSTSBS. 

These, and Ice and Granite, are among the great natu- 
ral products of America. In Virginia alone it is esti- 
mated there are 1,580,000 acres of Oyster-beds on the 
sea-coast, harbors, bays, rivers, and creeks ;' and allowing 
cn^eighth of a bushel to every square yard, there are at 
least 784,000,000 bushels of Oysters in the natural beds 
(^ Virginia. The tonnage employed in carrying these 
shell-fish from their natural beds, amounts to not less 
than 100,000 tons, and the quantity carried away an- 
nually approximates 80,000,000 bushels. From one hun- 
dred and fifty to two hundred vessels, mostly schooners, 
are employed in carrying Oysters to New Haven alone, 
the cargoes consisting of from two thousand to six thou- 
sand bushels. They are then replanted; where they 
remain from spring to fall, when they are taken up, 
opened, put into kegs or cans, which are afterward 
packed in boxes containing ice, and having a capacity 
equal to from twelve to twenty gallons each, and then 
shipped to the West and the South. This branch of the 
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business is engrossed bj some twenty firms, of whom it 
least one sends off daily from one thousand to fifteen 
hundred gallons ; and so remunerative is the busineaSi 
that we are informed one firm has cleared in four years 
from $76,000 to $100,000. Failure in the Ouster trade 
is rarely known, and when ordinary sagacity is exercised, 
moderate success at least may generally be predicted. 

One branch of the trade, however, in which it is sup- 
posed a handsome profit could be realized, if properly 
managed, has not to my knowledge been attempted, and 
that is — the exportation of Oysters to Europe. The London 
Oyster, as most persons know, is remarkable only for its 
disagreeable, coppery taste and high price. It is barely 
possible that, by long use of nauseous bivalves, the taste 
of our brethren of the "fast-anchored isle" may have 
become so perverted that at first they may reject our 
Absecoms and Maurice Coves as insipid ; but the time 
will inevitably come when the American Oyster will 
crown the board at the London Coffee-houses, and the 
authors of future Nodes AmbrosvanoR will improvise songs 
in its praise. By means of steamships, Oysters can be 
conveyed to Europe more rapidly than to some portions 
of the West, at which they are now delivered ; and the 
trade will in time, it is quite probable, amount to more 
than a million of dollars. 

4. DRIED VEGETABLES. 

These were among the articles that were first brought 
prominently into public notice by the London Exhibition 
of 1851. A Frenchman, by the name of Masson, had 
invented a simple and cheap process of preparing Vege- 
tables, so that they would preserve their fresh flavor sjmI 
quality for a long period of time. The samples exhibited 
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by him consisted of White and Bed Oabbages, Turnips, 
Bnissels Sprouts, and various other vegetables. The 
mode of preserving them has been described briefly as 
follows : They are dried at a certain temperature (from 
104^ to 118^), which is neither so low as to cause them 
to dry slowly, nor so high as to cause them to dry too 
quickly ; if the latter happen, they acquire a burnt taste, 
which destroys their quality. They lose from eighty- 
seven to eighty-nine per cent of their water, or seven- 
eighths of their original weight; after which they are 
forcibly pressed into cakes, and are ready for use. '* I 
saw," says Mr. Lindley, F. R. S., " a year ago, the original 
of a letter from the captain of the Astrolabe, a French 
vessel of war, speaking in the highest terms of the supply 
of these Vegetables for the use of that vessel during her 
voyage. The French navy generally mentions them in 
the most favorable terms, and no reason appears for doubt- 
ing such statements. The specimens before you are, I 
repeat, seen under unfavorable circumstances. They 
ought to have been kept in tin and protected from the 
air; instead of which, they have been lying about for 
more than nine months in the Exhibition building, where 
they have been exposed to considerable^dampness. Yet 
they are not injuriously affected, although they are ab- 
sorbing moisture, as must necessarily happen in a damp 
place, and which, if it were to continue, would spoil them. 
Now, I think this is a matter of more consequence than 
it may appear to be, for the following reasons : It is usual 
to supply the Navy with preserved food of different kinds ; 
and I am informed by a distinguished officer of the 
Antarctic Expedition under Sir James Ross, that although 
all the preserved meats used on that occasion were excel 
lent, and there was not the slightest ground for any oom- 
20 
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plaint of their quality, yet the crew became tired of the 
meat, but were never tired of the vegetables. This should 
show us that it is not sufficient to supply ships' crews 
with preserved meats, but that they should be supplied 
with v^^etables also, the means of doing which is now 
affi>rded." 

It would seemingly be a profitable as well as a benevo- 
lent speculation to prepare Vegetables in this manner in 
the Western States, where raw material can be obtained 
at a very low price, and ship them to the Eastern cities 
and to Europe as cheap food for the economical, and for 
seamen on long voyages. 

6. BUTTER, CHEESE, AND PRESERVED MILK. 

These are standard articles of export, but in order to 
be remanerative to shippers, it is generally essential that 
they be of first-rate quality. Losses almost invariably 
attend the shipping of an inferior article of this descrip- 
tion. In England, American Butter of inferior quality 
is classed as grease, and commands the price of grease. 

Within the last ten years very considerable progress 
has been made in the art of making Butter ; and gener- 
ally an important improvement has been effected in the 
daiiry products of the United States, though a vast deal 
of Butter, which deserves no other designation than 
grease, is still produced annually, particularly in the 
West. In the production of superior Butter and Cheese 
the State of New York takes precedence, Pennsylvania 
being second, though it is probable that some of the dai- 
ries in the vicinity of Philadelphia, which supply that 
market, are unsurpassed by any in the world. 

The importance of procuring Butter of the first qual- 
ity being conceded, the best mode of doing this, and of pre- 
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paring it for a distant market, is a oonsideration of pri- 
mary importance, both with merchants and dairymen. 
Flint, in his excellent '* Treatise on Milch Cows," states^ 
that— 

*' A practical butter dealer, in I^ew Tork, gives the following as 
the best mode of packing Batt6r, or patting it np for a distant 
market. The greatest care shonld be ti^en to free the Bntter en- 
tirely from the milk by washing it, and washing it after chaming, at 
a temperature so low as to prevent it from losing its granolar char- 
acter and becoming greasy. The character of the product depends 
in a great measure on the temperature of churning and working, 
which should be between sixty and seventy degrees Fftl^renheit. If 
free from milk, eight ounces of Ashton salt is suflcient for tea. 
pounds. Western salt should never be used, as it injures the flavor. 
Wkile packing, the contents of the firkin should be kept from the 
air, by being covered with saturated brine. No undissolved salt 
should be put in the bottom of the firkin. 

" Goshen Butter is reputed best, though much b put up in imi- 
tation of it, and sold at the same price. Great care should be taken 
to have the firkins neat and clean. They should be of white oak, 
with hickory hoops, and should hold about eighty pounds. Wood 
excludes air better than stone, and consequently keeps Butter better. 
Tubs are better than pots. Western Butter comes in coarse, ugly 
packages ; even flour and pork barrels are sometimes used. Much 
of it must be worked over and repacked here before it will sell. It 
generally contains a good deal of milk, and if not worked soon 
becomes rancid. Improper packing in kegs, too large and soiled on 
the outside, makes at least three cents a pound difference. What- 
ever the size of the firkin, it must be perfectly tight and quite fiilL 
of butter, so that when opened, the brine, though present, will not 
be found on the top. Until the middle of May, dairymen should 
pack in quarter-firkins or tubs, with white oak covers, and send 
directly to market as Fresh Butter. From this time until the fall 
frosts, there is but little change in the color and flavor with the 
same dairy, and it may be packed in whole firkins, and kept in a 
cool place. The fall Butter should also be packed separately in 
tubs. 

" In the vicinity of good markets it is most frequently done up in 
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poaod lampf , neatly Btamped, and Ustefally prepared, to aa to plcaae 
the eye as well as the taste. No artificial coloring-matter is needed 
with Batter from rich milk, and summer pastures. In winter the 
color will depend somewhat on the richness of the food given to the 
cows, but it will not be so yellow and rich as at other times. Grains 
and carrots prodnce a richer straw-color than dry hay alone. As 
already seen in the statement of practical dairymen, the greatest 
care is required in the salting and seasoning. Over-salted Batter 
is not only less palatable to the * taste, bat less healthy than fresh, 
^ sweet Batter. The same degree of care is needed with respect to 
s the box in which it is packed. I have often seen the best and 
richest flavored Batter spoiled by sending it to the exhibitioit 
or to market, in new and improper boxes. A new pine-wood box 
should always be avoided. 

''Butter that has been thoroughly worked, and perfectly freed 
from buttermilk, is of a firm and waxy consistence, so as scarcely to 
dim the polish of the blade of a knife thrust into it, leaving upon it 
only a slight dew as it is withdrawn. If it is soft in texture, and 
leaves greasy streaks of buttermilk upon the knife that cuts it, or 
upon the cut surface after the blade is withdrawn ; it shows an im- 
perfect and defective process of manufacture, and is of poor qoality, 
and will be liable to become rancid. 

" An exceedingly delicate and fine-flavored Batter may be made 
by wrapping the cream in a napkin or clean cloth, and burying it a 
foot deep or more in the earth, from twelve to twenty hours. This 
experiment I have repeatedly tried with complete success, and I 
have never tasted Butter superior to that produced by this method. 
It requires to be salted to the taste as much as Butter made by any 
other process. A tenacious subsoil loam would seem to be best. 
After patting the cream into a clean cloth, the whole should be 
surrounded by a coarse towel. The Butter thus produced is white 
instead of yellow or straw-color." 

With respect to firkins, and tbeir size, referred to in 
the above extract, we may remark, that in shipping to 
foreign markets, it has been recommended that the k^gs 
should be made of well-seasoned white oak, strongly 
hooped, and to contain, say, twenty or twenty-five poondi 
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This is an acceptable qnantitj to consumers, particularlj 
in foreign markets ; when prices are High, it will inya 
riably be preferred even at an adyance. The kegs, be- 
fore being used, should be scalded with a stout pickle 
made with rock salt, and the pickle left in them until 
thejare perfectly saturated therewith. K the kegs, after 
being filled with Butter and headed up, are to be packed 
in tierces ; they should be closely packed, and the tierce 
filled with strong pickle of the same salt 

In Holstein, where very choice Butter is made, the 
firkins are made of beech-wood, charred on the inside^ 
and made perfectly air-tight. The Butter is packed as 
closely as possible ; then after sprinkling the top with 
salt, a thin layer of powdered charcoal is spread oyer 
the more effectually to exclude the air, and also to absorb 
those gases, the tendency of which is to hasten decompo- 
sition. When thus packed, after being properly salted, 
it will keep sweet for a long time, even in warm climates. 
The salt should always be of the purest description. 
Much Butter is spoilt from using salt containing sulpfuiU 
or chloride of lime. When coarse salt is used, the latter, 
which adheres to the sur&ce of the crystals, can be re- 
moved by pouring upon it a little warm water, and then 
allowing it to drain off 

Mr. Fogg, in an article on the subject, says : '' It may 
not perhaps be known to all, that rancid Butter oan be 
restored and rendered sweet by a very simple process. 
This is to work it thoroughly in cold water often changed ; 
and after pressing out the water, salt it anew, and add a 
little sugar, say half an ounce to the pound. It will thus 
be rendered much more palatable, although it may not 
entirely recover that delicate flavor peculiar to new and 
sweet Butter, which, once lost, can never be restored." 
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The preservation of Jdilkj to adapt it for sea YOjsgdBf 
is DOW extensively followed as a bosiness by some dairy- 
men. There are varioas modes of doing tlus— the one in 
most common use being to concentrate it by boiling. 
Another form is that o{ solidified milk, in which state it is 
perfectly soluble in water ; and when so dissolved, it as- 
sumes the original form of Milk, and may be made into 
butter. A pound of this solidified Milk will make five 
pints, when dissolved in water. [For a description of the 
processes of concentrating and solidifying Milk, see " Flint 
on Milch Cows," pp. 212, 213.] 

Of Cheese I have nothing to remark, except that it is 
indigestible stuff; and while it may be proper enough to 
preserve the art of making it in order to entertain our 
enemies in the event of war, it can scarcely be called a 
friendly act to ship it to a people with whom we are at 
peace. [For modes of making best qualities, see author- 
ity above named.] 

6. SALTED HEATS^BEEF, POBE, ETC. 

In Europe, especially in France, some important move- 
ments have recently been made tending to increase the 
demand for, by stimulating the consumption o^ American 
salted provisions. In the three years from 1852 to 1854 
inclusive, the price of fresh provisions in France advanced 
at such an extraordinary rate as to arrest the attention 
of the Government, and every means was resorted to, to 
encourage the use of Salted Beef among the mass of the 
French people. The duty on Salted Meats was lowered 
from $5.58 to $3.72, then to $1.86, and in 1855 to 9| 
cents per 100 kilogrammes (220 lbs.). Since that period 
the importation of salted provisions has so increased that 
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it is probable that tbej will benoeforth be a leading 
staple of export from tbe United States to France.* 

To England, the American trade in this article has 
been limited by competition from Ireland and Bossiay 
and still more, until recently, by the suspicions with 
which American -packed Beef and Pork were regarded by 
the English merchants, in consequence of the immense 
quantities of damaged provisions which have been ex- 
ported to their markets. This latter obstacle, however, has 
been partly neutralized by the successful efforts of a few 
Beef-packing firms, especially by those in Philadelphia 
whose exports were so highly commended by the Inspeo* 



* " lo 1834, the importation into France of Salted Meats reacbed 
only 3,527 qnintaaz, eqaal to about 777,844 lbs. After a lapse 
of twenty-one years, that is to say in January, 1855, and during that 
single month, the importations reached as high 3.720 qaintanx, 
exceeding the importation of the whole year of 1852 by 203 qnin- 
tanx, or 44,769 lbs. 

" Prime Pork is imported into France in barrels of 331^ lbs. gross, 
in brine of gray salt, and is osnally sold at from $14.80 to $15.81 
the barrel. 

" For the English markets, snch Pork is ezportea from the United 
States in tierces of 304, 320, and 336 lbs., and in barrels of 200 lbs. 
American mess Pork. is too fat for the French market, and seldom 
finds a purchaser. American sngar-cnred hams, however, always 
find a ready market and a brisk competition among parchasers. 
Shoulders well cured and put up into hogsheads of 994 lbs. are 
equally in demand, and bring from $18.60 to $1^53 per 220 lbs. 

" A similar feeling is manifested in France in behalf of her Colo- 
nies. By decree of 10th March, 1855, the duty on Salted Meats has 
been reduced as follows : Into Martinique, Ouadaloupe, Ouiana, and 
Reunion, Salted Meats of whatever origin, under whatever flag, pay 
9^ cents per 220 lbs. This measure has attracted the attention of 
Pork merchants of the United States, and already heavy freights 
of this article have been forwarded to thoee islands."— (Cbai. Rela- 
iionn. Vol. T.) 
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tors for the English Navy, that certain brands of 
can Beef are now preferred in England when thej can be 
obtained. There are now no insuperable obstraotiona to an 
immense increase in this trade ; but to effect this desir* 
able result, it is absolutely indispensable to adopt the 
most approved modes of curing and packing provisions. 
The enormous quantities of tainted meats of American, 
principally Western packing, that are sold at auction 
every year both at home and, abroad, is a stigma upon 
the practical intelligence of the age, besides causing losses 
to the amount of millions annually. In view of this &Gt, 
and also to aid in difEiising information of value in put- 
ting up meats for domestic consumption, I have presumed 
to make and submit an analysis of the opinions of the 
most extensive and intelligent packers of Beef and Pork. 
In 1852, the Secretary of the New York State Agri- 
cultural Society published a series of replies to queries 
propounded to various persons of intelligence and expe- 
rience in this business; and though the answers, as 
usual, were contradictory, I deduce that the following 
points are essential to be observed in order to secure 
Beefof first-rate quality, and which will retain its quality 
for any required time. 

1. I'he cattle should be four or five years old, stall-fed 
for at least six months before being slaughtered ; and 
after being driven to market, a rest of about forty-eight 
hours should be afforded them, in order, as it is stated in 
the regulations for the Victuallers of the English Navy, 
" to give time for them to cool." 

2. That the animals should be hung up in the slaugh- 
ter-house about twenty-four hours before being cut up. 

3. That Beef should not, if possible, be packed in warm 
weather, being liable to discoloration and to taint before 
the "salt strikes in/* 
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4. That great care must be taken in the salting, both 
as respects the quality and quantity of salt ; that Liverpool 
boiled salt should never be used, nor a superfluous quan* 
tity of any salt, however excellent ; and that upon the 
right proportion of the saltpetre in the brine mainly 
depends the right color of the Beef. 

6. That seasoned white oak or ash casks alone should 
be used, inasmuch as green-oak staves contain an acid that 
blackens the contents of the cask ; and every precaution 
should be taken to preserve the casks in a sweet con 
dition. 

C. SEauiNS, Esq., an inspector and packer of Beef and 
Pork in New York, and under whose observation, it is 
represented, 25,000 to 50,000 barrels of these articles 
come annually, makes the following statement : — 

" The most approved method of caring and packing Beef is first 
to ' strike' it in open vats or hogsheads, u e., pack loosely and cover 
with a picUe only, the pickle to be as strong as possible, and to con- 
tain saltpetre in the proportion of three ounces to the one hundred 
pounds of Beef. It is in this first process that the red or cherry 
color is given to Beef, and if not done in the first instance, no after 
application of saltpetre will supply the deficiency of color. As the 
market value of the article is g^atly influenced by its color, too 
much care cannot be exercised to obtain this desideratum in per- 
fection, and the process indicated above is decidedly the best. A 
week or ten days in the vats is sufficient to draw out the blood and 
fix the color, when it is packed with about twenty-five pounds of 
salt to the hundred pounds of Beef, and pickled with a strong new 
pickle. With proper care. Beef packed in this manner will keep 
for the longest voyages." 

For Pork, he says — 

^ Pack with a light quantity of salt, say thirty pounds per barrel 
of two hundred pounds, and pickle with a strong pickle. No salt- 
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petre U required for Pork ; repack early in the spring with forty 
pounds of salt and a new strong pickle ; hams sboald be packed witk 
from seven to fifteen ponnds of salt, the lesser quantity will make the 
finer ham ; pickle with a strong pickle, adding about a pint of 
molasses and six ounces of saltpetre for every hundred pounds of 
ham. All Pork intended for smoking should have saltpetre applied 
to give the lean a lively cherry color ; as also Pork packed for the 
English market, the use of saltpetre being general with English 
packers on all descriptions of Pork." 

7. FBUIT8 — ^APPLES, PEABS, PEACHES, ETa 

European writers admit that the Apple Tree flourishes 
better in America than in Europe ; and I presume that» 
for the production of fine fruits generally, no country 
has natural advantages superior to certain portions of the 
United States, while in none is less attention given, with 
few exceptions, to the growth of the best varieties of 
fruit trees, and the preservation of their products. The 
difference in quality, as affecting the sale price of fruits^ 
is illustrated by the fact that Pears, for instance, are con- 
stantly being sold in the confectionery shops at twenty- 
five and fifty cents a piece, while the ordinary qualities 
will hardly command as much for a half busheL In 
France, a gentleman recently raised three thousand Pean 
on a half acre, which he disposed of at twenty cents each 
for the entire lot ; and another, it is reported, sold some 
Pears weighing four pounds, for ten dollars each. An 
extensive Apple-grower in the State of New York re- 
ceives six dollars per barrel for all that he ships to 
Europe, and has realized a handsome fortune; whilst 
others, shipping inferior qualities at the same time, have 
lost money. It is certain that no article of produce wUl 
better reward attention and intelligence than fruits ; and 
for shippers it is especially important, besides selecting 
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the best qualitieo, to UDderstand the best mode of pre> 
serving them. 

Mr. H. Meiqs, of the Amerioan Institute of New York, 
some four or five years ago, recapitulated eighteen ways 
to preserve Apples, Pears, and Vegetables, viz. : 1st, to 
sweat them, and then put them in single layers on shelves 
of the fruit- room ; 2d, in the same way, but covered with 
canvas of light kind, which should be dried occasionally 
when moistened by the fruit ; 8d, in close drawers, one 
or several layers deep ; 4th, in dry casks, without any 
thing, but they must be picked over in a few weeks 
careMly, the casks made perfectly dry, refilled, and 
headed up, and not disturbed till wanted for use ; 6th, in 
garden pots of large size, boxes, casks, or jars, with 
pure and dry sand between the layers; 6th, in jars in 
which no sand or other things are put, the mouths of the 
jars covered with pieces of slate, and the whole buried 
in dry sand some inches below the air ; 7th, in a dry, 
airy loft, with a covering of straw sufficient to keep off 
the frost ; 8th, in baskets lined with straw ; 9th, in close 
cellars, light excluded, for it is very injurious ; 10th, in 
dark but airy vaults ; 11th, on a small scale, under bell* 
glasses cemented down air tight, and this not on wood 
the least resinous, or the flavor is injured greatly ; 12th, 
buried in boxes, each on four bricks, under other boxes 
inverted, and all buried so deep that the upper fruit shall 
be from one to two feet below the level of the earth ; 13th, 
packed in thrashed grain, or in straw sacks ; 14th, laid 
on wheat straw, without any covering ; 15th, put in wheat 
or oat chaff; 16th, in flaxseed chaff; 17th, in pulverized 
ch&rcoal; 18th, in dry fern leaves. To these I might 
add another, viz.: to pack m salt barrels; for it has been 
repeatedly ascertained that Apples packed in barrels that 
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have contained coarse salt have been prefienred firesh and 
sound when others, gathered at the same time, and pat in 
other barrels, have wholly decayed. The methods enu- 
merated apply to Pears as well as to Apples. 

Mr. BoBBBT J. Pell, the extensive and very success- 
ful grower of Fruits before referred to, who, by applying 
to the roots of his trees a compost containing a great 
variety of such ingredients as he supposed would be 
proper, has succeeded in making his Apple Trees bear 
tvery year^ remarks : 

*" It has for years been a denderatmn to preserve Fruits for winter 
store by some method not very costly. To do this reasonably, they 
should be picked from the tree by hand with -g^reat care, so as not 
to break the skin or bruise the frait in the slightest deg^ree, as the 
parts injured immediately decay, and ruin all the fruit coming in 
contact. Apples shaken from the tree become more or leas injured, 
and totally unfit to be kept through the winter, or even shipped to 
the nearest ports. My pippin fruit is all picked by hand, by men 
from ladders, into half-bushel baskets, from them into a bushel and 
a half basket, in which they are carried in spring wagons, twelve at 
a time, to store-rooms covered with straw ; where they are carefully 
piled three feet thick, to sweat and discharge by fermentation some 
thirty per cent, of water, when they are ready for barreling for ship- 
ment to Europe or elsewhere. If they reach their destination be- 
fore the second process of sweating comes on, they will keep per- 
fectly four months. I have kept them sound two years, and exhibited 
them at the end of that time at the Institute Fair, Cattle Garden. 
They have been sent to Europe and China from my (arm, packed 
in various ways, vis. : in wheat chaff, buckwheat chaff, oats, rye, 
mahogany sawdust, cork dust, wrapped separately in paper, and in 
ice. By the mode I now adopt, 1 can warrant them to bear ship- 
ment superior to any other, except ice. Some kinds of Apples are 
gathered from the trees before they are quite ripe, and the ripening 
Is completed in the fniit-ropm ; this is generally called the matura- 
tion of fruit. '*^-For Pell's method of preparing land for Orchards 
see Tram, of Am. hut., 1851, p. 493. 
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' Thus, while it is evident there is considerable latitude 
o? diversity of practice in the details of preserving Fruits, 
it appears that all agree that thej must be handled with 
great care, picked without being bruised, and that thej 
should not be piled upon each other in masses, nor tum- 
bled out of carts or barrels ; that thej should be kept in 
pQorfect darkness, except during an occasional opening to 
let in a moderate circulation of air. Further, especial 
attention must be paid to keeping them at a low tempera- 
ture, always the same; but they should never be placed 
in damp cellars. 

The foregoing observations are intended, while com- 
municating some information on specific points, princi- 
pally to illustrate the proposition, that a wide range of 
opportunity for fortune is open to men of enterprise, even 
in the beaten tracks of Commerce, by an improvement 
in the quality of common and ordinary articles of export, 
and in the modes of shipping them. The remarks in this, 
as in other cases, are intended to be suggestive, not ex- 
haustive. By a little persevering examination, you will 
readily discover other articles which, by extra care in 
tending out only the best qualities, and put up in such 
a manner that they will retain their quality when they 
arrive, will be certain to bring back satisfactory returns. 
The influence that a merchant may exert in improving 
the quality of the staple agricultural products of a coun- 
try, you will perceive, is very great Were the mer 
ehauts and agriculturists of the United States to co- 
operate and improve the average quality of their products 
in Tobacco, Salted Provisions, Butter, and Fruits, to the 
standard of excellence attained by a few individuals, the 
exports would be profitably increased to the amount of 
21 
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millioDs annually. And could Cottons be so oheapencd 
in their manu£Etcture in the United States as to sucoeas- 
fuUy compete with those of any other country in the 
markets of passively commercial nations, as is probable 
they will be when the factory system is properly organ- 
ized approximate to the plantation, we may reasonably 
anticipate that the balance of trade will be permanently 
in fiftvor of this country. 

But this is not the field, or certainly not an inviting 
field, for the operations of commercial adventurers. The 
man who is ambitious to make a small fortune speedily, 
— who, for instance, hopes, by chartering a vessel, load- 
ing her with a selected cargo, and, after a two or three 
years' cruise, to return with means sufficient to take his 
ease in his hotel, must turn her prow away firom the 
beaten tracks of Commerce, and sail for lands where 
Nature is luxuriant and the most valuable products of 
Commerce abound, but are unappreciated by the inhabit- 
ants. He must seek a people who have few manufactures, 
little spirit of adventure, and who wait for the foreigner 
to come and trade with them. Three-fourths of the 
populous countries of the globe are of this description ; 
and the only difficulty is, to determine upon the choicest 
localities. By way of suggestion, I would recommend 
him to direct his attention 

Firai^ to the commercial advantages of the Indian 
Archipelago; particularly the Philippine Islands^ and 
Singapore and Siam. 

The great fortunes that were formerly made in the 
East India trade I have already adverted to; and though 
times have changed, and new fields of commercial ad- 
venture have absorbed the attention of merchants, the 
Indian Archipelago, at this day, presents probably the 
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best opening that can be mentioned for the profitable 
extension of Commerce. The products that Xsentre there 
are of the kind that are highly valued in all the markets 
of the world — Spices, Scented Woods, Camphor, Betel, 
Ebony, Ivory, Horns, Hides, Tin, Qold-Dust, Tamarinds, 
Benzoin, Tortoise-shell, Bice, Beeswax, Outta Percha, 
Bird of Paradise Feathers, Pearls, etc. ; and a number 
specially adapted for the jChina market, as Edible Bird's 
Nests, Shark's Fins, eta The population of the whole 
Archipelago is said to exceed twenty-five millions. 

The Philippine Islands have an area of about 120,000 
square miles, and a population of between three and a 
half and four millions. The two most important pro- 
ducts are the Manilla Hemp, and Sugar^ (which is in es- 
pecial favor with the refiners of the United States) ; but 
all the tropical products grow in those Islands. The chief 
port is Manilla, whose exports include, besides Hemp 
and Sugar, Sapan-wood, Cigars, Cordage, Indigo, Coffee, 
Rice, Hides, Mother-of-Pearl Shell, Almaciga, Grass 
Cloth, Tortoise-shell, etc. The imports include Silks, 
Woolens, Haberdashery, Drugs, Clocks, Jewelry, and es- 
pecially Cotton Goods. The following summary of the 
movements in the Manilla market during one month, 
(July,- 1854), will show the general demand and price for 
Cotton fabrics : — 

" British White Shirting, 14,150 pieces, yis. : 

800 at $1.98| per piece. 

8,100 at $2.12J@2.25 

3,300 at 2.31i@2.37J 

4,850 at 2.43f@2.60 

l.ftOOat 2.75 

600 at 2.87J 
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" British Gray Shirting, 2,100 pieces, vis. • 
1,000 pieces, 40 inches, at $2.18f per 40 yarda. 

500 pieces, 40 inches, at 2.31^ 

250 pieces, 42 inches, at 2.37^ 

860 pieces, 45 inches, at 2.62^ ** ** 

** British Long Cloths, 4,700 pieces, via. : 

4,500 pieces, 39 inches, at $2.12^ par 40 yarda. 

* 200 pieces, 43 inches, at 2.75 " " " 

" British Gray Domestics, 2,650 pieces, viz. : 

650 pieces, 29 inches, at $1.62^ @ tl.Sl{ per 40 yards. 

50 pieces, 27 inches, at 2.22f " •' •• 

600 pieces, 36 inches, at 2.09 " *' « 

1,350 pieces, 39 inches, at 2.50 @ 2.56^ '* '< <« 

British Gray Drills, 300 pieces, 29 inches, at. . .$2.12^ per 32 yarda. 

American Brown Jeans, 800 pieces, at 3.06^ ** <* ** 

" " Drills, 2,800 pes., at .2.37 J @ 2.50 " " " 

" The articles designated in the preceding summary are such as 
command, at all times, a ready market in the trade of these Islanda, 
and generally at the prices indicated. 

" When Imported, they are subject to a duty of fourteen per cent^ 
as are nearly all other articles from foreign countries. The export 
duty on Hemp is two per cent., Shells and Ratans one per cent. ; 
all other articles three per cent." — {Com. Rd, I., 172.) 



Smgaport is a city of over 60,000 inhabitants, and 
one of the most flourishing of the East To this port 
some considerable American trade is already established, 
and Tobacco, Naval Stores, Pitch, Tar, Copper-sheathing 
and Bolts, and Pine Boards and Spars, generally sell at 
satisfactory prices; while the TeaSy which come down 
from China, and Wild Oinnaman^ "thin quill, well- 
cleaned and covered neatly with gunny bags," have often 
proved a highly remunerative return cargo. Oambier^ 
an article that is largely in demand for printing and 
tanning purposes, is also imported; and India RtMer 
and Tin, (which is produced in quantity,) have for years 
remunerated importers. 
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Another, perhaps more novel and attractive opening for 
trade, is presented in Siam^ which all writers concar in re- 
presenting as one of the most fertile countries in the 
East, distinguished alike for its Mineral and Vegetable 
products. Until quite recently, the policy of Siam was 
opposed to trade with foreigners ; but in 1855, Sir J. 
BowRiNO succeeded in effecting a Treaty, which is 
deemed very favorable for future Commerce ; and more 
recently, Mr. Towkshend Harris, Commissioner for the 
United States, concluded a Treaty, containing provisions 
which are said to be almost identical with the British 
Treaty. And so radical is the change in the feelings and 
policy of the present Government, as respects Commerce 
with foreigners, that it is currently reported an Ameri- 
can merchant, established at Shanghai, in China, has 
taken the King of Siam into partnership with him, as 
junior partner in his mercantile house. 

The contributions which Siam can make .to foreign 
Commerce are very valuable, comprising Sugar, Pepper, 
Lac, Benzoin, Gamboge, Tin, Cardamoms, Ivory, Horns, 
Hides, and others of minor importance. The Sugar^ 
which constitutes the principal return for British imports, 
is especially valued for its whiteness and fine strong 
grain, and the soil is admirably adapted for its cultiva- 
tion. Bice is extremely abundant and consequently 
cheap ; the ordinary price being 61 cents per 133 lbs. 
Rosewood and Ebony are shipped largely to China and 
Singapore. The Hemp grown in Siam is just bepoming 
known to foreign traders, and ifr is particularly recom- 
mended on account of its great strength, and its glossy 
and silky texture, which would allow of its being woven 
and mixed with silk fabrics. Its moderate price, $6.10 
21* 
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for 188^ lbs., would enable it to oompete saocessftillj 
with that of Manilla. 

Bowring, in his work on Siam, gives the following as 
prioes of Siamese produce at Bangkok, April, 1856 : — 

** Sugar, white, 7^ to 7( ticals per picni ; do., 2d qiuiUty, 6} to 7 
do. ; 3d quality, 6^ do. ; Sugar, red, 3 do. ; Pepper, black, 8 to 
9 do. ; Lac, old, 11 do. ; Lac, new, 8 do, ; Gamboge, 30 to 35 do. ; 
Gam Benzoin, 40 to 60 do. ; Cardamoms, 230 to 400 do. ; Tin, 30 
to 35 do. ; Tallow, 8 to 12 do. ; Cotton, 12 to 13 do. ; Cotton an-* 
cleaned, 4 do. ; Cocoa^nnt Oil, 9 do. ; Rice, 30 ticals per coyan of 
100 baiketa ; Hides, 4 ticals per picnl ; Horns, 6 do. ; Sapan-wood, 
^ to 1 tical ; Hemp, 10 ticals per picnL 

" Opinm has become one of the most important articles of impor- 
tation ; its consumption is said to be about 1,200 chests, which repra- 
sents a yalue of nearly £150,000 sterling."* 

* " The picnl is 133^ lbs. The money that circulates in Siam eoa 
•ists principally of silver iieal» or haUj of the yalue of 2«. 6d. sterling 
with smaller coins, constituting its subdivisions. The coin ii an 
irregular ball, but has two impressions, made by blows, bearing the 
King's mark. There is a double tical — a half tical, called «oii^ 
9alun^ — a quarter tical, the iolunff — and the half aalung, or Juang* 
which represents twelve hundred eawriei. These shells are generally 
employed for the small purchases of the people, about one hundred of 
them representing a farthing. They are collected on the Siamese 
coast. Pallegoix says, that for ^fuang (less than 4d.) fifty or sixty 
varieties of vegetables may be purchased in the public marketa. 
Four ticals make the Siamese ounce— twenty ounces the catty, or 
Siamese pound of silver. The larger amounts are reckoned in pounda 
of silver, of which the sterling value is about £10. Gold eoina, 
resembling the silver in form and sixe are issued, but in small quanti- 
ties. Copper coins are issued by individuals in the provinces ; and 
stamped glass or enamel, bearing inscriptions, is also used as a 
circulating medium. The Government issues promissory notes of 
various amounts, even to one-eighth of a tical. They do not teeoi 
extensively current, and, I believe, have not experienced any depre- 
ciation. " 
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The following list will be found to contain all tlia 
manu&otQTes which are most adapted to Siamese con^ 
sumption : — 



II 



11 



<« 



White and Gray Long Glotbs, 
" MadapoUans, 
" Cambrics, 
" Jaconets, 

Book Lappets, 

Velvets, Plain and Figured, 

Checked Fancy Muslins, 

American Drills, 

Merinos, of assorted colors. 

Cotton Umbrellas, 

Figured Long Cloths, 

Dyed Cambrics, 

Dyed Long Cloths, 

Prints, Chintzes, 

Furniture, and Neutrals, 



Turkey-red Cloth, 
Gray Cotton Twist, 
Turkey-red Twist, 
Imperial Red and Blue Twist, 
Long Ells, 
Ladies' Cloth, 
Spanish Stripes, 
Canvas. 

Iron, Steel, Lead, Spelter, 
Earthenware, assorted. 
Glassware and Lamps, ass'd. 
Muskets, Gun-locks, 
Brimstone, Beeswax, 
Cowries, Flintstone, Musket 
Flints, etc. 



Slam Chowls, or Dresses, 

" The imports fh>m China and India are even more varied, and ea^ 
mat of almost every article of manufacture, trifling or important, pnv 
dueed in those countries ; these being required not only to meet the 
tastes and requirements of the Siamese, but also to supply the wants 
of the natives of India and Ghina, many of whom are domiciled in 
SianL^-^See Commercial Rdaiums, Vol. I., Art. Sum. 

A word as to the mode of transacting business with 
the Islands of the Indian Archipelago. Payments are 
made principally bj '' documentary bills/' under letters 
of credit from Brown, Shipley k Co., and Baring 
Brothers k Co. ''The captain or agent draws at six 
months' sight, as soon as his cargo has been collected, 
packed up, stowed on board, and bills of lading signed; 
and then the drafts go forward, the acceptors secured by 
bills of lading, on the back of which the invoices are 
indorsed. As the mail going through to England is 
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iome two months, the owners of the cargo have the ben* 
efit of eight months' credit, or four months' leeway, 
after the arrival of the property, on an average passage 
of one hundred and twenty days, thus giving them 
ample time to dispose of it and realize to meet the bills. 
The shrewd financier this way, provided he possesses the 
credit to get a fidr start, can do any amount of business, 
and make or lose a fortune by bold specidations, under 
good or bad judgment." 

Secondly^ I would commend to your consideration the 
OUoman Empire^ which embraces Turkey-in-Euiopo, 
Asia Minor, Syria, Egypt, and the other tributary States 
in Africa and Asia. In the London Crystal Palace in 
1851, as you may have observed in the Beports, Turkey 
contributed some of the most valuable raw produce. 
Gums, Dyes, etc., and some of the richest-embroidered 
ikbrics of Silk and Wool that were there exhibited. An 
official enumeration of her exports comprises Wool, 
Goats' Hair, Cattle, Horses, Hides, Hare Skins, Wheat, 
Raw Cotton and Silk, Tobacco, Raisins, Figs and 
Almonds, Mastic and other Gums, Gall-nuts, Tallonia, 
Leeches, Honey, Wax, SafEron, Madder, Anise Seed, Lin- 
seed, Turpentine, Safflower, Orpiment, Meerschaum Pipes, 
Whetstones, Carpets, Silk and Cotton Fabrics, Leather, 
Copper, and Metallic Wares,with AmbiaD, Persian, Lidian, 
and Chinese goods. The chief ports, moreover, are cen- 
tres of trade for a vast country in and beyond her limits. 
Adrianople, for instance, supplies all the fairs throughout 
Roumelia and Bulgaria. To Aleppo, caravans bring 
Pearls, Shawls, Indian and Chinese Goods, from Bussorah 
and Bagdad; Camels from Arabia, Cotton Stufb and 
Thread, Morocco Leather, Goats' Hair, and (Jalla, from 
the pachalics of Mosul, Diarbekir, Or&, and Aintab^ &a; 
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Fan, Goats' Hair, Wax, Gum, Gum Ammoniac, ko^ 
firom Asia Minor; Silk, Mocha Coffee, Soap, Scented 
Woods, Ambergris, Drugs, and Pearls from Syria and 
Arabia ; Bice, Coffee, and Egyptian produce from Lata- 
kia; Silk Manu&ctures from Brusa and Damascus; £u* 
ropean and United States Cotton Stuffi, Woolens, 
Printed Muslins, Hardware, Watches, Wrought Amber, 
and Fur from Smyrna and Constantinople. 

To the port of Salonica, it is supposed that merchants 
from the United States, could ship colonial produce 
advantageously, inasmuch as it is now supplied at second 
and third hand by England and Austria. The State 
Department remark, upon information furnished from 
the Consuls : ^ 

'* There is nothing to prevent the United States from participatingp 
in the trade in this species of merchandise. Neither Austria nor 
England coold compete with this coontrj in sappljing the rast 
quantities of colonial produce, and the cheap White and Printed 
Cottons which are required for consumption in this market. la 
addition to the supplies needed to meet the daily wants of its one 
hundred thousand inhabitants, Salonica furnishes large quantities 
of Colonial and Manufactured Goods for the yearly fairs of Parlepi, 
Lucca, and Seras, where the sales are always made for cash. The 
high price of French Cotton and Woolen Cloths will always pre- 
tUnde the merchants of France from successful competition in this 
branch of trade ; and the heavy expenses attending the circuitous 
trade through Marseilles, Smyrna, Constantinople, Trieste, and 
Yenice, would necessarily favor direct exportations from the United 
States. The prices at Salonica are always from ten to twdTe per 
eent. higher than at Constantinople or Smyrna." 

An English authority, referring to this trade, ftimishes 
a hint worthy of attention by those interested in the 
Turkish trade. He says : *' A demand for British cotton 
manufactures of all descriptions daily increases, and 
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every year there is Bome new outlet of sufficient import- 
ance for the establishment of agencies in the interior, by 
the importers at Salonica ; hence the prospect of an in- 
crease of the import trade, in proportion to the increasing 
▼alue of the export trade. The Austrian and Saxon 
manufiusturers have again turned their attention to this 
part of Turkey, and are sending larger parcels of low 
Cotton Goods." 

With Syria a considerable trade has already been 
transacted by mercantile houses in Boston, New York, 
and Philadelphia, particularly in importing the washed 
and unwashed Wools in which that country excels. In 
1834, a cargo of refined Sugar was shipped to Beirftt^ 
and sold at a large profit ; and it is supposed that Cotton 
Goods would find a ready sale, if, as in the English goods, 
a uniformity were established in the number of yards 
contained in the pieces.* 

Egypt, in the valley and delta of the Nile, possesses a 
large area of exceedingly fertile land ; while its principal 
port, Alexandria, is becoming the seat of very extensive 
foreign trade, it having amounted, in 1850, to $19,000,000. 
In 1854, Edwin de Leok, Consul-general of the United 
States at Alexandria, wrote : 

" Bgypt has no trade with the United States, but there 



* The United States Consol at Beirut, writing under date of 
October 5th, 1855, says : " I learn, open the best anthoritj, that the 
people of this coontry consider the cloth manofactared in the United 
States superior in qoalitj to that of England ; bnt, since the pieces 
of American goods do not nnifonnly contain the same nnmber of 
yards, like the English pieces, they are slow to purchase, owing to 
the power of old ideas and habits. It would be of g^reat service to 
the manufacturers if they understood this fact, and would regard 
it' 
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18 a good field open for something to be done in that waj, 
as the coarse Cotton Goods which we mano&otare so ex- 
tensively for China and South America, and which defy 
Bnglish competition in those markets, are precisely snch 
&bric8 as are required by the common people of thia 
country; namely, blue, bleached and unbleached Sheet- 
ings and Shirtings, to which might be added Cotton 
Drills, blue, bleached, and brown Ticks and Stripes. Lum* 
ber of all kinds for building purposes might also be 
introduced, as well as Staves for Sugar Befineries and 
Distilleries, Boots, Shoes, Wooden- ware, and an infinity 
of articles manufieustured in New England, especially the 
oommoD kinds of Iron- ware and Edged-tools, which can 
be furnished firom thence cheaper than firom England, and 
of a better quality." 

The State Department remark : 

*' During the year 1866, an English house at Alexan- 
dria sent two vessels to New York, and an Austrian 
house two more to the same destination, loaded chiefly 
with Gums, Bags, &c. There is no doubt but that a 
profitable trade might be established between the United 
States and the port of Alexandria, by sending out such 
merchandise as usually finds a market in Egypt, and re- 
ceiving in return the rich and varied exports of that 
extensive Emporium.'^ 

It is said that the necessary capital has been subscribed 
for constructing the long-talked-of Ship Canal to connect 
the Mediterranean and Bed Seas ; and in the event of its 
completion, a few good American mercantile houses, estab- 
lished at Port Said on the Mediterranean, or Suez on the 
Bed Sea, will undoubtedly command an extensive business. 

Thirdly. At no very distant day, Africa will present a 
splendid theatre for the operations of the adventurous 
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trader. The explorations of Liyingstone, Bartbi and 
Bowen reveal an anexpeoted development of civilizatioD, 
in regions remote from the influence of the slave-trader, 
alike gpratifying to the philanthropist and to the merchant 
The United States already participate largely in the trade 
with the Eastern coast of Africa ; but Americans have 
neglected the Western, of which the central portion alone 
exports annually to Europe a value of $16,000,000, at a 
oommercial exchange in favor of the European merchants 
of about five hundred per cent. It is estimated that what 
is called the Western Coast contains fifty milliona of in- 
habitants. Its exports to Great Britain consist of Bar> 
wood, Camwood, Ebony, Guano, Gum Animi, Gum 
Copal, Untanned Hides, Palm Oil, Orchal, Elephant^ 
Teeth, and Bees'- wax — the heaviest item being Palm 
Oil, of which the value, in 1854, exceeded $7,000,000. 

Fourthly. But in the present, there is a less mystical 
and colder, but more settled and safer country, which in* 
vites alike the merchant and the manufacturer. I allude 
to Btissia. The great fortunes that have been made 
there by machinists have been already incidentally men- 
tioned; and judging from the reported prepossession of 
the Bussian Government in favor of uniting the two coun- 
tries more closely in commercial relations, and from the 
feet that large quantities of the produce of the United 
States, particularly Cotton and Tobacco, are shipped to 
Bussia at second and third hand, there are seemingly 
excellent chances for American merchants to acquire large 
profits in a direct trade. 

Upon this subject, and respecting the commodities that 
could profitably be shipped to and from Russia, G. M. 
HuTTON, Esq., American Vioe-Consul at St, Petersburg, 
makes some very valuable suggestions, as will appear by 
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the following lengthy extract from his commanioation 
to the Qovernment : 

<* Having made a list of nearly all the articles of United States 
production which have been, or may be, imported here, with the 
present tariff on each reduced to United States weights, measures, 
•nd coins, it may be of some serrice to gire it, together with some 
remarks. 

'' Cotton, 25 copecks per pood = 52 cents per 100 lbs. aToirdnpois, 
er about $2^ per bale. 

" Tobacco, in leaves or bundles, six silver rubles per pood = 12| 
eents per lb. avoirdupois. 

''Cigars, two silver rubles per lb., Russian = $1.35 per lb. avoir- 
dnpois ; are weighed with the package. These are mostly made 
im Germany, of mixed Tobacco, though marked and labeled as from 
Havanna. Tobacco for smoking, in rolls, carrots, or cwt., 60 copecks 
par lb. Russian = 46^ cents per lb. avoirdupois. 

** Biscuit 5-6 cents per lb. avoirdupois. The best American are 
nach admired, and a moderate quantity may be regularly imported. 

** Cider in bottles, 22^ cents per bottle ; would require to be of 
iist-rate quality ; with less duty, the demand woald be large. 

Apples, per cask of two ancres (= 2| bushels), 90 cents ; largo 
demands and good prices for choice quality. 

" ^r» — Muskrat, at 10^ cents per lb. avoirdupois ; Raccoon, 54 
cents per lb. avoirdupois. Buffalo Skins, dressed, 50 1-10 cents 
per lb. avoirdupois ; with a lower duty, a very large quantity of the 
two latter would be used. 

** CloekSt wooden, 37| cents each ; may have brass wheels ; would 
require a regular depot ; should be ornamented in gay colors. 

" Fishf salt and smoked, H cents per lb. avoirdupois. As the 
Russians keep Lent very strictly, and have a second one of three 
weeks in August, the use of Fish is very great ; and as a consider- 
able trade in Codfish from Norway has latterly sprung up, I think 
that first-quality dried Codfish may, hereafter, form an important 
item in our shipments to Russia. 

" ExtraeU o/Dfe-woods, 4| cents per lb. avoirdupois. 

'* //idfia^mMer and Gutta-percha goods, $6.22 per 100 lbs. avoirdu- 
pois. 

" OjfderM in cans, 2 1-12 cents per lb. avoirduppin ; are weighed 

with the can. 

22 
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" Quiduilver, 6 cents per lb. avoirdopois ; dcmftod regular. A 
supply may be contracted for from California. 

*' Mice, H cents per lb. avoirdapois ; Carolina preferred, and not 
received as antagonist to their own grain. 

** iSkflioc, same dnty. 

'* Sparmaeeii^ $2.95 per 100 lbs. aroirdnpois. 

** Spokes and Felloes^ 37| cents per hundred. Machine-made 
woold do well as soon as known. Makers wishing to occupy the 
market, should stamp their names. 

" Anthracite Coal, free. The chief Bussian mines being of that 
kind, it is intended to use it in their Navy. A supply from the 
United States might be contracted for; they will form large 
depots. 

" IVont Brick— to try the market. Bricks are free, when of the 
Bussian legal forms. The regular size is the same as the French, 
and nearly the same as ours. St. Petersburg being built mostly of 
Brick, of quite common quality, requiring to be plastered to pn>- 
tect it, the best Front Brick may prove very acceptable, especially' 
when the required forms for cornices, 3cc, can be given. The freight 
would be cheap with cargoes of cotton. . 

"High-pressure Steam Engines, suitable for saw-mills, free when 
for special use. Must be cheap and substantial ; would require a 
regular depot. Machinery for working wood, free. 

" Flows, Harrows, Cultivators and the like, and Agricultural 
machines, free ; only the most approved would sell. 

'* Staves, and Casks in pieces, free. A large business may be 
established, especially as the improvements in the interior comne- 
nications progress. 

" Ships free, bat with charges on changing flags equal to one per 
cent, on the price. 

** Timber for ship-building, masts and spars, free. Woods of all 
kinds for the use of cabinet-makers and turners, viz.. Sassafras, 
Cypress, Falm, Cedar, Lignumvits, Mahogany, and other high- 
priced woods, 5-12 cents per lb. avoirdupois, or equal to about $28 
per thousand feet on Mahogany ; about $14.50 on AValnnt ; and 
about $16.33 on Maple. A depot well supplied direct could do a 
steady, good business. 

** Contracts might be made for supplying Machine-made Rifles, 
uiul Rifled-Muskets, which would be preferred to the Liege hand- 
mude. Liege price of Riflcd-muskets, $9.30 This GoTemaeul 
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could be easily induced to order an extensire set of machinery for 
making small arms like that made for the English OoTemment 

"Any tools or machinery sent here most be of well-established 
repatation. They will adopt and nse, bnt dislike experimenting. 
Cotton and Tobacco seem to be the articles on which a reduction 
of the Russian tariff would be the most important to us, though the 
duty on Cotton is only equal to 52 cents per 100 lbs. American 
weight ; yet it amounts to about $400,000 a year, and is rapidly in* 
creasing. The duty might be negotiated off for an equivalent. 
The Russian Tobacco is mostly of an inferior quality ; and a large 
reduction on their specific duty can be made without affecting the 
Russian planting interest, and with much benefit to their refenue. 

Still the only means of obtaining special reductions is by equiva- 
lent reductions on Russian articles. Considering that greatly the 
larger part of the American Cotton, and that neariy all the American 
Tobacco brought here is at second-hand from Sngland and Germany, 
and sent by the merchants and in the yessels of those countries, it 
'would seem to me very advisable to confine any negotiation respect- 
ing those articles to reduction of duty on the direct importation from 
the producing country. The object would be more easily attained, 
as there would not only be less opposition, but a very strong exist- 
ing feeling here would be gratified thereby. I feel warranted in say* 
ing that the American tonnage entering here annually maybe speedfly 
doubled, and go on steadily increasing, and the trade pass at the same 
time into the hands of American merchants. Naturally, our ship- 
. ping should bring nearly all the transatlantic Tobacco and Cigars ; 
but the latter are mostly made in Germany, and sent from thence, 
though called and marked as American. A Tobacco depot from 
which to supply the demand regularly, is now furnished in using the 
Government warehouses, and paying the duty as withdrawn therefrom 
provided that be done within twelve months ; but the charge for 
storage should be reduced. 

'* A reduction of duty and storage would have a most beneficial 
effect on the direct trade. The foreign Tobacco, though moetly 
grown in the United States, is nearly all brought fri>m Bremen, and 
the trade is in the hands of two very respectable houses originally 
from thence. The partners (five) came here poor, and are now very 
rich. In future, such fortunes should be made off American produce 
by American citiaens ; and I think it is now in the power of our 
Government to secure that result. 
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" Having made some observations on the items which I thiol 
may add to our exports to Russia, I beg leave to examine those 
which may add to our futare imports therefrom. 

** The steady increase of the exportation of Flax to England, along 
with the great increase of its culture in Ireland, both in face of the 
immense increase in the manufacture of Cotton, prove clearly thai 
the two materials are not naturally antagonists, else flax could not 
have sustained the rivalry, and is a fact worthy of serious consid- 
eration. I think that our manufacturers would do well to imitate the 
English in making cloths of Flax and Cotton mixed, which areeoning 
into such extensive use. To do so successfully, Russian Flax must 
be admitted on as favorable terms as into England. 

Eminently agricultural as Russia is, it must of necessity, from its 
position, and the existence of such extensive regions not otherwise 
available, continue to be still more specially pastoral, and the various 
annual productions will constantly increase in importance. It is 
true that the exportation of Tallow is checked ; but as the establish- 
ments for changing it into Stearine and Yeline extend into the inte- 
rior, the exportation in these modified forms will ag^n Increase. 

''The number of Cattle in Russia, equaling that for Austria, 
Prussia, and France, and of Horses being more than double of that 
for those three countries together, the excess of disposable raw 
Hides is evident, and will be more available for exportation as the 
interior communications improve. But the force of this consideration 
is increased, especially with reference to the United States, by the 
fact that nine-tenths of all the cattle slaughtered in Russia are 
killed during October and November ; that is, the Hides are crowded 
on the market just in time for the last vessels sailing before the close 
of the navigation. 

" The H ides would also arrive out in good condition, on account 
of the season. Great Britain imports as freely as we do from South 
America ; yet about one-third of all the Hides exported from Russia 
go to England. 

'* The Russian Wool is generally of common to inferior quality, 
90,000,000 pounds averaging twenty cents per pound; yet ov«r 
20,000,000 pounds are exported, chiefly to England. Though En- 
gland is a large producer of Copper, yet more than one-fourth of the 
Russian exportation goes there. 

** I cite these exportations to England to show that the prices 
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Are down to the level of the general market of the world, and that 
the United States may also be adTantagoonsly supplied from 
Busaia. 

In low-priced Woolen Cloths, Russia can supply a strong, ser- 
Ticeable, well-dyed article cheaper than England. The Cloths of 
which the uniform of the Imperial Guards is made cost on an arer- 
age forty-nine cents per square yard, and the soldiers of the line an 
average of thirty-eight and a half cents per square yard. But as it 
is notorious that the Government pays a large per-centage more on 
contract goods, or when made at Government factories, than the 
same can be purchased by a merchant for cash, I think that the 
Cloths for the Guards may be purchased for an average of forty 
cents, and for the line at thirty-one cents pec square yard. The 
cloths for the Guards are not only good but handsome. In the 
Government of Moscow alone they are made to the value of 
$10,000,000 annually ; so that a large demand can be easily supplied. 

The price of Butchers' Beef in the market, as the hotels buy it, 
after rejecting the neck and other rough pieces, is five cents per 
American pound, and choice pieces at eight cents. In Moscow it 
sells much cheaper. I therefore feel warranted in saying, if good 
curing and packing houses were established at Moscow, or further 
south when the rail-roads shall be made, Russia could supply Salt 
Beef of prime quality for exportation cheaper than any other coun- 
try, and to a vast amount. The Baltic is the better outlet. I was 
surprised to find that, from the gradual decline in the exportation 
of Iron, and the increased production of Copper in Russia, the total 
average value of the latter exported in 1851-53 was ninety per cent, 
greater than that of the former. 

*' As England takes about one third in competition with her own 
productions, the price must be within the limits of profitable ex- 
portation to the United States ; yet none is sent. 

'* Besides the principal articles named, there are many minor ones, 
which together would make a sensible addition to the trade. I will 
now only mention one— a small, red berry, called the Broatneeka, a 
variety of the bilberry, of which the Russians consume a great quan- 
tity, and are very fond. They have a slightly astringent taste, and 
are considered healthy. In their natural state they will only keep 
a few days in the air ; yet they require a very moderate quantity of 
sugar to make a very cheap preserve, which is used with meat or on 

22» 
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the tea-table. But in the coautry advantage is taken of a peenll* 
arity to keep them fresh. By filling casks three-fourths or foar-fifthi 
with the berries, and then completely with pure water, so as to ex- 
clude the air, they will remain in good condition in a cool cellar 
until well into the next summer, and serve as a dessert. As tbegr 
are gathered in September, they may be taken in water to the 
United States, and would enter under the twenty per cent, duty." 

Fifthly. But nearer home, even in the southernmost 
part of the great Western Continent, the enterpris- 
ing Yankee trader may find a land more prodigal in 
bounties than any of those we have mentioned, where 
mountains, plains, and valleys teem with mineral and 
vegetable treasures, and where, if man will labor one 
day, nature will provide him food for seven. In South 
America^ a man combining the qualities which make a 
successful explorer with a thorough mercantile knowl- 
edge of tropical commodities, may place himself in a 
position to pick up a fortune more speedily than probably 
in any other coxmtry. Difficulties he must encounter, 
and undergo hardships ; but, within a decade, a sensible 
improvement has been efiected in some of the principal 
States, both in the stability of the Governments and the 
enterprise of the people. Let him go, for instance, to the 
Valley of the Amazon, and he will be amazed, almost 
terrified, at the tremendous productive forces of Nature. 
Listen to Lieut. Maury : 

" From the month to the soorces of the Amazon, piled up one 
above the other, and spread oat Aiidean-Iikc over steppe after steppe, 
in beaatifol, unbroken sncccssion, are all the climates and all the 
soils, with the capacities of production, that are to be found between 
the regions of everlasting summer and eternal snow. The Valley of 
th(* Amazon is the place of production fur India Rubber — an article 
of commerce which has no parallel as to the increase of demand for 
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H, Bare and eicept in the history of our own great staple sinee the 
inyention of the Cotton gin. The Sugar 0am is found there in its 
most luxuriant growth, and of the richest saccharine development. 
It requires to be planted but once in twenty years. Ptnivian Bark, 
— cascarilla and cinchona as the Spaniards call it — is found in the 
Valley of the Amazon, and nowhere else. It is out from the banks 
of one of its navigable tributaries, packed upon the backs of Pem- 
yian sheep, carried up beyond the clouds into the regions of per- 
petual snow on mountain, tops, and transported beyond the Andes 
six hundred miles to the Pacific Ocean ; arrived there, the ceroon, 
which at the place of production in the great Amason basin, wts 
worth only a few pence, now commands from eighty to one hundred 
dollars. 

'* In the valley of the Amason are mines of sflver and gold of im- 
mense yield. There, too, are found and wrought the great quick- 
silver mines of the world ; and there, too, situated far down toward 
the Atlantic, in that valley, are the mines of Diamonds, of Gems, 
and precious Stones, which have dazzled princes, lent splendor to 
the crowned heads of Europe, and added brilliancy to the pageants 
of all people. 

" The Cinnamon of Amazonia is superior to that of Ceylon ; its 
Gums and Ornamental Woods are said to be of surpassing beauty, 
variety, excellence, and value. 

'* Men of science, who have studied the physical conditions of 
Amazonia and India, and who have compared the climatology of the 
two regions, are of the opinion that in this magnificent wilderness 
of America are to be found both soil and climate suitable for the 
production of every Spice, Gum, Resin, and Drug that is grown in 
the East.'' 

In Paragitayj the adventurer will find the vegetable 
kingdom rich, especially in medicinal herbs — Bhubarb, 
Sarsaparilla, Jalap, Bryonia Indica, Balsam of Copaiva, 
Nux Vomica, Liquorice, and Ginger. Of dye-stuflfe, too, 
there is an immense variety — the Cochineal, which feeds 
on a species of the cactus ; two distinct kinds of Indigo ; 
vegetable Vermilion ; Saffron ; Golden Bod ; with other 
plants, producing all the tints of dark red, black, and 
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green. Many of the forest trees yield valuable gams, not 
yet familiar to commerce or medicine ; and tbey compricN) 
some of the most delicious perfumes and incense that 
can be imagined. Others, again, are like amber, hard, 
brittle, and insoluble in water. Some Cedars yield a 
gum equal to Gum Arabic ; others a natural glae, which, 
when once dried, is unaffected by heat or dampness. On 
the plains vast quantities of Hides, Hair, Horns, Bones, 
Tallow, &C., are lost for want of transportation. 

In the country bordering on the Upper Paraguay, 
which, by Treaty between Paraguay and Brazil, ratified 
June 14, 1856, it is stipulated shall henceforth be free to 
general commerce and navigation, there is a like or even 
greater abundance of natural resources and wealth. In 
the volume recently issued by the State Department, the 
following remarks are made with regard to the products. 

" Lidigo, not cultivated, bat grows wild in abundance ; Sarsapa- 
rilla, Sassafras, and Ipecacuanha, exceedingly abundant. CoflVe 
grows wild — any quantity may be gathered ; and on the PeruTian 
coast it is preferred to the Mocha. Tamarinds worth from fifty 
cents to one dollar for twenty-five pounds. Rice, from eighteen to 
twenty-five cents per arroba. Gopaiva and other balsams, abundant. 
India-rubber exceedingly abundant, and no value attached to it. 
Baisins of all kinds very abundant ; also Gum-lac. Timber of vari- 
ous descriptions — some varieties said to be of good quality for ship- 
building ; cabinet-woods, abundant and beautiful ; dye-woods, gums, 
and drugs of great variety ; Nutmegs, different in form from the 
common article, being oblong; Almond* of large size and veiy 
agreeable ; Cinnamon very abundant ; Peruvian Bark ^Qty abund- 
ant; can be delivered on the borders of the river for $15 per cwl , 
exclusive of the duty to the Government, which is now $20 per cwt. : 
Sucupira^ a febrifuge, regarded in Bolivia as better than Peruvian 
Bark, very abundant ; Tar, very abundant ; as also Vanilla ; a mate- 
rial for cables, ropes and cordage (the bark of a tree, and described 
by some naturalbts as being as durable and strong as the ^^«*twn 
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liemp) ; Ooeoa NuU, rery abandaot ; Straw for hats, resembling the 
Toftcany ; Tropical fruits in great variety. 

"Id addition to these vegetable productions, are Gold, Wax, 
Honey, Tortoise, Cattle, Horses, Hides, and Horns, and Skins of 
wild animals (Tigers, Wolves, ftc.) ; and there may be added, also 
as productions of the high regions. Skins of the Ohinchilla, and 
Wool of the Llama, Sheep, and Aloaca." 

The Mineral resoaroes of the country bordering on the 
Upper Paraguay and its tributaries, are as abundant as 
the Vegetable and AgriculturaL The rich Province of 
Matto Qrosso, in Brazil^ abounding in Diamonds, Gold 
and Silver, can be reached direct from the seaports, Bue- 
nos Ayres and Montevideo, by a highway as broad as the 
Mississippi In this region, it is stated, there are upward 
of one ihouaand valuable mines unworked, it having hith- 
erto been found impossible to convey machinery thither 
across the mountains from the Pacific coast. The expe- 
dition now being sent out to Paraguay, it is to be hoped, 
wiU give a new impetus to the development of this 
country. 

In VeneTsuela^ in the vicinity of Maracaibo, and up 
the Orinoco, a merchant will see abundant opportunities 
for profitable trade that will tempt him to share in 
the profits now being enjoyed almost exclusively by 
foreigners. With advantage of proximity from port to 
port, and the real desire of the Government of Venezuela 
to trade with Americans, it is remarkable that more 
capital and zeal are not embarked in this trade ; especi- 
ally inasmuch as many important products can be 
obtained as plentifully and as cheap in those markets, as 
in any other part of South America. Coffee, Ck>coa, Cured 
Hides, Indigo, Fustic, Tobacco, Cotton, Cattle, Mules and 
Horses, can generally be obtained on very advantageous 
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terms for Cotton and Woolen goods, Flour, Provisions^ 
Hardware, Soap, Furniture, Glassware, Brandies, Wines, 

It is not to be supposed, however, that South America 
is a terra mcop%i(a to American citizens. The sappers and 
miners of the great army of fortune-seekers in that country 
are already there. The Cbmmerdal Bulletin of New Or- 
leans, referring to the enterprise of American citizens, 
remarked : " In Lima they are projecting turnpikes, and 
teaching the people the best mode of conquering impossi- 
bilities; in Brazil, people from the States are growing 
Cotton, and showing how it can be manufactured without 
taking it all the way to Liverpool or Manchester. In the 
States of the Plata, Edward A. Hopkins is building an 
'American wharf.' By the last advices from Buenos 
Ayres, we learn that this company of the ' American 
Wharf was in active operation, and the structure daily 
drawing to completion. The papers publish r^ular 
bulletins of its progress, and are loud in their praises 
of its American projector and engineer. The stock, at 
latest advices, was sold at twenty-five per cent, pre- 
mium." [For statistics of present trade with South Ame- 
rica, see Cyclopedia of Commerce^ and Commercial BekUions ; 
and for interesting descriptions of the country, see Hem* 
don^s and Oillis' Report, Slevenson^s South America^ and 
other books of travel.] 

Fifthly. Passing from South America, let us pay a flying 
Tisit to the land toward which the eyes of the whole 
commercial world are now turned, viz., the flowery king- 
dom, China. In common with the rest of mankind, you 
are doubtless aware that Treaties have been recently 
concluded between the United States, Great Britain, and 
China, securing to merchants of the former oooniries 
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access for trading purposes to the whole of China, and 
placing them, if the treaty stipulations be faithfuUj ob- 
served, in a more favorable position, particularly as re 
spects freedom firom Mandarin exactions, than the native 
trader. There can be no doubt that American Com- 
merce will share largely in the benefits to accrue firom 
future trade with China, both because an American mer- 
chant will not be embarrassed by the hostile feelings 
which have been engendered against the English and 
French by the late war; and because some articles of 
American manufacture, as coarse Cottons for instance, 
have already secured the vantage ground of preference. 
But the danger to be apprehended, if we may judge from 
past instances, when markets have been opened to which 
the attention of the world was drawn, is that the influx 
of foreigners and merchandise may be so great as to de- 
prive, for a long period, all except the very first comers, 
of any advantage in profit. Dismissing, however, this 
apprehension from view at present, there can be no ques- 
tion that, sooner or later, very great profits will be 
realised by the manufacturers and shippers of articles 
adapted to Chinese wants and tastes. It is highly import- 
ant, however, for those intending to embark in this trade, 
to study the idiosyncracies of the Chinese, for without a 
knowledge of their tastes and preferenceSi the losses will 
be very likely to exceed the profits. Cooke, a recent 
traveler in China, and a correspondent of the I/mdon 
Timesj offers some very sensible and important suggestions 
to the manufacturers of Manchester, respecting Cottons 
and articles of dress intended for the Chinese market, 
and perhaps American merchants may derive from them 
a valuable hint. He says : — 



(t 



That the Chinese are not easily induced to adopt foreign fash- 
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ioDB is true, only to a very pftrtiAl ezteDt. Yoa eaniiot make a 
China woman wear a Cranboarn-street bonnet^ nor a Codiie wear a 
pair of Stoart-plaid trowsers ; tbey are eren so iHgoted as to consider 
that their narrow cottons, ten inches broad, are more conTeniently 
made-ap than yonr wide long-cloths. Thej do not like yoor flimsy 
cottons ; I have seen them take them between their fists and mb the 
dressing out. At Ningpo the Chinese can buy the best gnj shirt- 
ings at fiYepence a yard, and they yet prefer to pay sixpence a yard 
for home-made cotton cloth not qnite half the width. Bat this is 
not because they are insensible to the superior fineness of the EngEsh 
texture ; it is because they cannot afford to buy the British mate- 
rial. The home-made cloth is of thrice the substance, and will last a 
Chinaman at least two years. The British calico, washed in the 
Chinese fashion, by beating between stones, will wear out in six 
weeks. Depend upon it that the Chinaman is, of all human crea> 
tures, the most shrewd in all matters of economy ; provide him with 
a cheaper and better thing than he can make at home, and he will 
buy it. Of course you must give him what he wants. If Yung 
AXuog, the tailor of Canton, were to send a circular to the deputy- 
lieutenants of England, that he had sent to England rich Manda- 
rian dresses much handsomer than the stiff clothes which they wear 
on grand occasions, and inviting them to go to court d la Chinoue, 
we should scarcely think that Tung A'Lung had made a wise or 
profitable consignment. Yung A'Lung is not such a fool. He 
sends us gold lace of the proper width and quality. Surely Man- 
chester can produce a piece, of strong thick cotton cloth, ten or 
twelve inches wide, and put it down at Shanghai at less than six- 
pence a yard. At this moment narrow thick calicoes, which one of 
the Hong Kong houses had the wit to order from England, are sell- 
ing at very remunerative prices. There is also some trade doing in 
cotton brocades, made in imitation of the Chinese silk brocades, of 
the same flowered pattern, and dyed to the same colors. These are 
laid down at Shanghai at three and a half taels ; they there readily 
fetch five taels, and I am told that the Chinese merchants find a 
ready market for them up in the tea couDtry at thirteen taels. No 
donbt if the Mandarins find this out, there will be a tremendous 
squeeze upon the Chinaman's profits of eight taels somewhere. Bat 
it is a mistake to suppose that the Chinese are not fond of Western 
fashions. In going through the house of the richest merchant io 
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Ningpo, I was 8iiq)n8ed to notice that, excq)t in the senraots' room, 
there was not a bit of Ningpo fumitnre in the hoose. The famitnre 
was all of Chinese maniifactare ; bat it was of simple fashion, with- 
out a mandarin or dragon, or a piece of inlaid ivory about it. I 
recognised several articles as having been not very successfully 
imitated from drawings in the HJustraied New9 — a paper which a 
Chinaman is always anxious to beg, borrow, or steal." 

Again he says : — 

"Every morning, throughout the Chinese Empire, there are 
300,000,000 of blue cotton- breeches drawn over human legs. Men, 
women, and children , alike wear them. They are loose and shape- 
less. There are not five different patterns and five different siaes 
throughout the Empire. My Coolie says that his costs him two 
hundred cash ; but that he is obliged to have a thick quilted pair in 
the winter, which costs him one thousand cash. Here is a scope 
for Manchester energy ! It is not a changeable fashion, not a per- 
ishable production ; it is imperishable from the fundamental of Chi- 
nese society. Depend upon it, if you can make these blue breeches 
as strong as they are now made, and cheaper than they are now 
sold, the Chinaman will gradually surrender to you the trade, grow 
less cotton and more rice. So of other articles of dress. On the 
17th of September, a northwest wind reduced the thermometer to 
the inclement wintry position of 74^ Fahrenheit. That morning 
the China population of Shanghai were completely changed. The 
shorn skull which had defied the fierce summer sun, was covered 
. from the cold by a small warm cap or Chinese bonnet. Some of 
the chair Coolies had even covered their legs. But every man of 
decent station appeared in a thick, loose, dark-colored tunic or cape. 
The shape and fashion varied only from the cape to the tunic, but 
the material was very various. The great majority were satisfied 
with a thick dark-blue cotton cloth, but many wore woolen cloth ; 
some luxuriated in quilted silk, and a few came forth in capes of 
black velvet. Do you think that these sensitive Celestials ever 
asked, when they bought their winter's garb, in what country's looms 
the fabric was spun T Not they. They chose the cheapest and the 
best." 

Passing to other articles than Textile fabrics, it is 
23 
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probable that Clocka and WcUchea will become import* 
ant articles of export from the United States to Chinai 
when proper modifications in their manufacture are made^ 
in order to adapt them to Chinese horology. Cooke re> 
marks, that the highest ambition of a Chinaman is to 
have an English watch. He relates that a pirate, who 
had taken a Missionary as prisoner, but set him free, risked 
his life by calling on him next day at his house. He 
produced the reverend gentleman's watch, and the right* 
ful owner thought that the repentant man had come to 
return it. Not so ; the dandy Cantonese pirate had come 
to beg the Missionary to teach him how to wind up that 
watch. 

D. J. Macgowan, M.D., in a letter dated Ningpo, July 
4th, 1851, and published in " Silliman's Journal,'' states 
that with a modification to he suggested^ American Clocka 
can be made an article of extensive import into China :^- 

" For a long period, the importation of Clocks and Watches, 
chiefly the former, into this conn try from the continent of Enrope, 
was little short of half a million of dollars annually. This trade haa 
nearly ceased, partly owing, no doubt, to the rapid impoverishment of 
the country by the Opium traffic, and partly to the ftict that native 
manufacturers are able to compete with foreigners ; yet Clocks are not 
often met with in China, they are chiefly confined to the public oiBccs, 
where it is common to find half a dozen, all in a row. The number an* 
nually manufactured cannot be large, for in the richest cities in China^ 
clock-makers are not numerous. At Nankin there are forty shops, 
at Suchan thirty, Ilangchan seventeen, and at Ningpo seven. The 
average number of men employed in each being less than four, who 
are mostly occupied in repairing Watches and Clocks. The cheapest 
Clock they make costs $7 — some are worth as much as $100 — the 
most common price being about $25 each. 

" A manufacturer estimates the number of Clocks made at the 
above places at one thousand per annum, and probably five haodred 
more would more than cover the whole annual mauufactare of the 
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Empire. A few Watches are made, with the exception of chaiDt 
and spriDgs, which are imported. The oil used hj Chinese work> 
men to abate friction appears to be particularly adapted to that 
purpose, though expensive ; it is obtained from the flowers of the 
OUafragram. That a time-piece of this description would be in 
demand in China, I am perfectly satisfied, firom inquiries made of 
natives in various quarters. Chinese merchants say they should be 
retailed at about $5 or $6 each. If I recollect rightly, they can be 
made in Connecticut at $2.50, which would afford sufficient profit 
both for the mechanic and the merchant." — [For a description of the 
kind of Clock which, in the opinion of the writer, is best adapted for 
the Chinese market, see American Journal of Science and Art, 2d 
Series, 13, 242.] 

A Looking-glasa is also a luxury highly prized by a Chi- 
naman ; and an English Kntfe is one of the most accept- 
able presents that you can make him. But among the 
most peculiar, and also important constituents in the 
American trade with China, is a plant that is not, I be- 
lieve, appreciated anywhere else in the world, Yiz^ Gin- 
SENG, which being translated, signifies the Medicine of Im- 
mortality. It resembles a small carrot, having a root three 
or four inches in length, and one inch in thicknesSi 
grows naturally in Pennsylvania and Virginia, and other 
of the Middle and Western States, and is esteemed in 
China for its medicinal virtues, especially its beneficial 
effects upon the nerves. It is recorded, that at one time 
the Chinese Government sent out a regiment of 80,000 
Tartar soldiers to search for the plant, for it also grows 
in some parts of China, requiring each to bring home 
two ounces of the root gratis, and paying, for all that a 
soldier brought above that quantity, its weight in silver. 

In 1850, the United States exported to China, Ginseng 
of the value of $122,916 ; and in 1864, the price of 
crude Ginseng in the Canton market was from $70 to $80 
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per 188 lbs. ; and cured or clarified root was sold at $180 
to $140. It is supposed that all the American Ginseng is 
nsed in the vicinity of the Chinese ports heretofore open to 
foreigners, none of it probably reaching the interior ; and 
that since communication with the interior is now per* 
mitted, the demand will be so largely increased as to repay 
cultivation, especially on lands not appropriated to other 
products. In California, especially, where so many Chi- 
nese have already settled, as to create to some extent a 
home demand for this article, its cultivation it is thought 
would undoubtedly be profitable. 

Sixthly, Respecting trade with Japan^ which has re- 
cently manifested a disposition to enter the family of 
commercial nations, by opening several of her important 
ports to American and other vessels, expectations have 
been formed which it is not likely will be realized. It 
is probable that what are now called advantages, will 
prove very disadvantageous to many adventurous persons. 
The Japanese have never given evidence of a desire to 
procure the commercial products of other nations, by 
paying a remunerative price for them. Even the Dutch, 
who for two hundred years have had a monopoly of the 
Japan trade, have never, if we can believe the abstracts 
professedly taken from the Company's books at Batavia^ 
made a profit on their outward cargoes. In 1804-'6, an 
invoice amounting to $212,000, from Java, consisting of 
Sugar, Rice, Tin, Sapan Wood, Nutmegs, Spices, Pig- 
lead, and Prints and Cloths, which, after adding all 
expenses, outfit, &c., cost, laid down at Nangrasaiki, 
$380,000, sold at a loss which was perfectly ruinous — 
the entire outward cargo only netting $92,000. But the 
return cargo of Copper and Camphor changed the result 
of the voyage— realizing $886,000, and giving the Com* 
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pany a dear profit of over a half million of dollars. In 
1806, however, the Dutch ship did not do so well ; the 
cargo, costing $894,000, produced only $667,000, thus 
netting but $178,000. But even this average the English 
did not keep up, when the Dutch possessions in the East 
fell into their hands by treaty — the account of a voyage in 
1318, made up with the same assorted produce of Jav% 
states that what cost them $298,000, sold at port of desti- 
nation at a loss of 60 per cent ; and the return cargo sold 
so as to leave a balance in their favor of only $44,000. 
At this time it is not probable that Japan exports 
would sell as well as formerly ; and, with the exception 
of fiemcy articles, as highly- varnished Furniture and Lao- 
quered-ware, with which the markets can be easily over- 
stocked, the valuable products, so £Bur as known, are 
identical with those of several other countries offering 
greater advantages for profitable exchanges. An enu- 
meration of the products comprises — ^Diamonds, Topaz, 
Rock Crystal, Gk>ld and Silver, Copper, of which it has 
many productive mines. Iron, Tin, Lead, Tutenag, Sulphur, 
Coal, Saltpetre, Salt, Camphor, Pearls, Corals, Amber- 
gris, Rice, Tea, Wrought Silk, Lacquered-ware, and 
Earthenware. 

Seventhly. In at least two of the countries referred to- 
China and South America — the time is nearly at hand 
when Amerixcn Vesaeb, SteamboaUj and Steamers will he 
largely in demand to navigate the inienor streams^ and also 
to connect the various seaports. '' When I observe," says a 
recent traveler in China, '' the steamers from Hong Kong 
to Shanghai crowded with Chinese passengers — when I 
see the boats on Canton River full of living freight, all 
Celestials, I can but think that a taste for such travel 
will increase ; and once get our boats in the interior, and 
15 
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what a field for enterprise I Imagine the steamboat traffio 
between such cities as Liverpool and London, New York 
and Boston, or, perhaps better still in comparison, New 
Orleans and St Loais, and then contemplate the popoloos 
towns of China, and the extent to which our machinery, 
our engineers, our enterprise would be employed t It is 
utterly impossible to reflect upon the complete change 
this would bring about Why, all the machinists, all 
the steamboat men, the Yanderbilts and the Oeorge 
Laws of the day, could not supply the ravenous demand ; 
and the same remark applies to many other notions. Let 
us once settle on some of the rivers and canals in the 
country, and look out for what follows.'' For the advan- 
tages to result from establishing American vessels on the 
great rivers of South America, I would refer to LieutL 
Maury's articles on Southern Direct Commerce, repub* 
lished in Industrial Besources of the South and West, Vol. III. 
In the meantime, there is an opportunity for the profit- 
able employment of vessels of moderate size, by partici- 
pation with English vessels in their foreign trades. The 
legal restrictions upon the employment of foreign tonnage 
have been abolished; but comparatively little advantage 
has been taken of this circumstance by American ship- 
owners. A leading English ship-broker, in a letter to 
the American Consul at Liverpool in 1864, expressed his 
surprise, and remarked: 

'* With the exception of the deal and timber trade, and a few abips 
to the East Indies and China, American tonnage has scarcely min- 
gled in our wide-spread commerce. In our continental, Baltic, 
Australian, South American, West Indian, almost nothing bos 
been done. In instances, few and far between, our immense coal 
trade (now extending to cverj part of the globe) and our coDtinaiNii 
guano trade have been entered into, but no general move toward 
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tbem \um taken place. Comparatively few YenelB of moderate eist 
•ay up to four hundred tons, find their way to our shores. For such 
there is constant employment in the Baltic, South American, and 
West Indian trade. 

" By the rapid transmission of intelligence, the rates of freight 
are kept very much at a certain leVel all oyer the world ; so that 
it has not been a question of rates that has hitherto preyented the 
Americans joining in our trade. It is evidently from a disinclina- 
tion to undertake long and unknown voyages, or from a want of 
sufficient attention being drawn to the subject, or perhaps from 
contentment with the remuneration in the beaten tracks. But when 
the question is properly looked into, and an increase takes place 
in shipping (which will be a natural consequence of prevailing rates), 
there must be an increased anxiety to participate in trades yel 
untried. Briefly, there is a very wide and extending field for the 
employment of American tonnage by English merchants in every 
known trade ; and it is of great importance for the ship-owners of 
the United States earnestly to consider the subject.'' 

As has been before stated, all the English trades are 
open to foreign shipping. The last restriction was re- 
moved by the opening of the coasting trade. 

Lastly, if your capital is unlimited, and your ambition 
unbounded, carry out Astor's proposed project of esiab- 
Ushing a Line of Vessels to eireumnavigcUe the globe. This 
magnificent plan was suggested, if it originated at all 
with him, in connection with his celebrated project at 
Astoria. It was simply to take in at New York a cargo 
of goods adapted to exchange with the Indians of Oregon, 
sail down the whole of the Atlantic, double Cape Horn, 
sail up the whole of the Pacific to Oregon, where they 
were to exchange their cargo for peltry which had been 
collected there by his agents. The vessels would then 
go to Canton, and exchange the peltry for tea and silks, 
then sail round the Cape of Good Hope, and up the whole 
Atlantic to Liverpool or London, exchange the Asiatio 
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for European goods, and with these return to New 
York, to begin again this gigantic circnmnayigation. 
In that way, he would keep some fifteen vessels ron- 
ning around the world, like a line of busy armsi ex- 
changing and re-ezchanging. And the old gentleman 
naively added : '' If I had done it, I might have been a 
rich man." 

And now, as a long- winged hawk (adopting a simile 
of Burton's, with a variation), when he is first whistled 
off the fist, mounts aloft, and for his pleasure fetcheth 
many a circuit in the air, still soaring higher and higher, 
till he come to his full pitch, and in the end, when the 
game is sprung, comes down amain, and stoops upon a 
sudden — so I, having wandered into those ample fields 
of air, wherein I could fireely expatiate and exercise my- 
self for my recreation, and having roved awhile around 
about the world, now descend to my former elements 
again. 

But before descending to my " elements," or abandoning 
the commercial subdivision of the general subject, I desire 
to submit for your consideration two or three addi- 
tional suggestions with respect to importing and ex- 
porting 

Novelties and Curiosities, or such articles as have 
not as yet entered into general commerce. 

This is a business that requires nerve and courage, and 
partakes largely of the profits and dangers, and the advan- 
tages and disadvantages, of speculation. It is an avoca- 
tion, moreover, that to a certain extent has been under- 
taken, as there are now several persons, whose exduaive 
business it is to buy (in Europe) a certain class of novel- 
ties — as curiosities in bijoutry — and sell them at public 
and private sale in the United States. Allusion^ how- 
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ever, are frequently to be met with is books of travel to 
articles which do not seemingly come within the scope 
of such operations, and which, of little value in the place 
of their production, would, if introduced into the centres 
of wealth and commerce, command a ready sale. A 
traveler in Belgium states that he is astonished at the 
abundance and cheapness of superb carvings in oak, 
splendid Altar Ornaments, Sideboards, Tables, Book- 
cases, Clothes-Presses, that may be found of the most 
exquisite cutting, and can be purchased for a trifle. He 
says, that to those about fitting up their houses in the 
style of two or three centuries back, he would recommend 
a visit to Belgium. "Old china," he observes, "is an- 
other acticle to be found very cheap ; and to antiquarians 
would prove invaluable relics of olden times, in the New 
World. Such is now the mania for all things ancient in 
this country, that I know no better speculation than for 
some shrewd American to go to Belgium, travel through 
Flanders, and purchase a cargo of ancient carved furni- 
ture of all kinds, china, &c., and ship to the United 
States. For every dollar expended in his purchases, he 
would realize ten, without doubt, in the cities of New 
York [and Philadelphia,] 

*' * Where in each gay mansion softest soands CQotrol, 
And wealth, with taste and beantj, chain the souL' " 

India, however, and the remark applies to the East 
generally, offers a much wider field for the speculative 
explorer than Europe. At the London Crystal Palace, 
in 1851, the long-established industries of Asia were 
represented, and excited universal admiration for the 
excellence of the workmanship in manufactured articles, 
and astoniahmdnt that so few of them had been introduced 
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into European marketa. Pro£ Boyle, who baa given muoh 
attention to such matters, thinka that the (hUeo Pridi 
and Flowered Silks of India, remarkable as they are for 
the beauty of their patterns, would, if imported, be applied 
to a variety of ornamental purposes ; if not of dress, still 
of decorative furniture. He says that the embroideiy 
being equal to any thing produced elsewhere, only 
requires that the things embroidered be fitted for Euro- 
pean use, since the cheapness of all hand-work in India 
will insure the prices being reasonable. 

'* The mannfaetnre of lace at Nagercoil maj be safely andertaken ; 
and the Carpets, Bugs, and carved Famiture, would comiQand a 
ready tale if offered at rates moderate in proportion to the cost ii 
India. The Wooiz Sieel might be largely consumed, and the highly- 
wrought Arms would be bought as curiosities, as well for the artistic 
skill displayed in the cutlery as in the inlaying. Well-shaped Pottery, 
and highly-finished Biddery-ware, as well as the lacquered Boxes of 
Cashmere, would all be bought ; as also the yarious works of Bom- 
bay — inlaying of ivory, horn, ebony and sandal-wood ; likewise Mats, 
Baskets of Khuskhus and of other materials, and japanned Boxes. 
To these we may add the polished Agate-ware of Cambray, and the 
inlaid Marbles of Agra, and the the Enamels of Cutch, Sciode, and 
of North-west India ; also the Filagrt>e-work of Cuttack, Dacca, and 
Delhi, as well as of other places ; likewise some native Jewelry, if 
made in the forms fitted for European use. Even the toys would 
command a %fiXe ; and the models of fruits, as well as the figures of 
natives of different castes and trades, would find purchasers if tbey 
could be easily procured." 

In Persia and other oriental countries, they prac- 
tice the ancient art of interweaving gold and silver 
with silken and linen threads, like that described in Ex- 
odus xxxix., 8 : "Thej did beat the gold into thin plates, 
and cat it into wires to work it in the blue, and in the 
purple, and in the scarlet, and in the fine linen, with can- 
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ning work ;" and it is probable that some artidee of this 
description would find porohasers in a day of incipient 
extravagance. For the benefit of those less oriental- 
extravagantly disposed, the French have succeeded in pro- 
ducing a similar efiect by means of glass, and of course 
at much less cost. At a soiree of philosophers, we read, 
there w^re exhibited ^^ rich silk curtains, having all the 
appearance of being interwoven with gold and silver, in 
most gorgeous patterns of Arabesque. They looked and 
felt exactly like the most splendid patterns of Louis Qua- 
torze taste ; but their cost is a mere trifle in comparison, 
for the gold and silver is merely looven glassy 

In our own Continent there are also numerous arti- 
cles, particularly of raw produce, that are as yet novel- 
ties in commerce, but which will richly reward those 
who will devote themselves to making known their 
valuable properties. Having already instanced several 
which may be found abundantly in South America, I 
will at this time allude to only one, which may serve as 
a substitute for the Peruvian bark in the production of 
quinine. It is called the New Oranada Bark. 

The State Department, in their volume on Commercial 
Relations, quote a letter from a mercantile house in Lon- 
don, saying : " We imported last year seventeen thousand 
seroons (hampers or baskets) of New Granada, and five 
hundred seroons of Bolivian bark. The New Granada 
all sold ; but the Bolivian, being held for a monopoly 
price, is still in the market, proving that this kind has 
very little demand." 

Delondre, in his new work on Quinine barks, gives 
an analysis of a New Granada bark, containing quite as 
much quinine as Bolivian calisaya. '^ If the Calisaya 
of Santa F^ or Fusagasuga and PiUxya barks of New 
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Granada, bad been introduoed into the market before tbo 
Boliyian, there woald be no qneation about the qnali^ 
of the alkaloidB they jield.^ 
In the volume before mentioned it is remarked : — 

^ There teenu a probability that this New Qraoadiaa bark will 
•ooD enter largely into the export trade of that eouitry. The 
chemical tests to which it has been subjected in England, has 
already stamped it as a ralaable acquisition to the Materia liedica; 
and the periodical scarcity of quinine, which sometimes raises that 
article to a most exorbitant price, will render it still more popular. 
In referenoe to this bark, and other valuable products of New 
Granada, a report submitted in Jdly, 1856, to the French €k>Teni- 
ment, relative to the commercial movements of France in New 
Granada, says : ' Formerly that republic had no other equivalent 
to oflbr in exchange for foreign merchandise than the gold of its 
mines. The abolition, in 1853, of the monopoly of tobacco, how- 
ever, has given a new stimulus to agricultural industry, and attracted 
numbers to the cultivation of that article. This agricultural move- 
ment is not the only benefit accruing to New Granada from the 
suppression of this monopoly. In bringing the capitalists of ths 
country in contact with foreign merchants, it has taught them to 
appreciate better than formerly the immense wealth to be found in 
the soil of the republic. Thos Quinquina, which has remained 
almost unknown since the departure of the Spaniards, has been a 
second time discovered in 1853, and has already entered into their 
exports, and will soon become a considerable article among the 
staples of New Granada. The cnltivation of cocoa, formerly 
limited to the consumption of the country, has also been largely 
extended, and is now become an article of export." 

Hooker, in the LoncL Pharm. Jour,, X., 344, makes 
mention of the Sinaba cedron^ a plant indigenous to Pan- 
ama, New Granada, as a remarkable substance. So 
highly is it ^teemed by the natives as an antidote for 
bites of venomous reptiles, and as a specific in intei-mit- 
tents and diseases of the stomach generally, that it com- 
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mands frequently an enonnons price. ^* Herran {Oompka 
HenduSj 1850), who administered it in eight cases, attests 
its efficacy. Ue gave it in doses of five or six grains, 
mixed with a spoonful of brandy, and at the same time 
dressed the bitten part with linen saturated with some of 
the spirituous liquor. After repose, the patient recovered 
without any repetition of the dose. A similar treatment 
was equally successful in cases of fever, where quinine 
had failed." 

"Quite recently, the immense deposit of Soda, which 
exists in the form of Nitrate, Carbonate, or Sulphate, in 
addition to the common Muriate, in one vast tract near 
the Pacific coast, between Chili and Bolivia, known as the 
Desert of Acatama, has become of commercial value; 
and it is probable that since the opening of the Panama 
Bailroad, the other mineral productions which abound in 
that section of country will come within the range of 
American and English enterprise. 

In South America, the East Indies, and elsewhere, there 
are numerous localities abounding in valuable Dt/e-woocb, 
many wholly unknown in the Arts ; and a very profit- 
able business may be done in collecting and shipping 
them to European markets. Thousands of tons of dye- 
stuffs are annually imported into England alone, and the 
prices of those which are of rare excellence are high. In 
collecting dye-stuf&, much labor and expense can be 
avoided by extracting the coloring matter by chemical 
concentration, and shipping the dye without the useless 
woody-fibre. This is a highly-important consideration, 
suggested by Prof. Solly, which has not as yet received the 
attention it deserves. There are also numerous astringent 
barks and woods, which are of great value as aids to 
Oak Bark, if not as substitutes for it, and tiseftd in the 
24 
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preparation of particular kincU of leather. From theeo^ 
Extracts have been made and shipped either in a dry and 
solid form, like Catechu and Elino, or as a thick solution, 
like the Mimosa Extract of New Holland. 

The Great Exhibitions in 1851 and in 1858, made 
known a large number of new Dyes and Tanning sub- 
stances; and as an important secret in dyeing* or in tan- 

* Gilbart, in his Lectures on Ancient Commerce, remarks : '* Se- 
crets in Dyeing are more easily kept than secrets in most oihtr 
trades. Dyes usaally require an intermediate substance called a 
'mordant.' This word means a bUer. This substance bites the 
cloth and bites the dye, and so keeps them both together. If you 
dye a piece of cloth with any color without using a mordant, the 
color will come out on the first washing. The great secret of dye- 
ing is to find out what particular mordant is adapted to each par- 
ticular dye ; for a different mordant will produce different colors, 
even with the same dye. If you dip a piece of cloth in a solution 
of alum, which is a very common mordant, and then dye it with 
cochineal, it will produce a beautiful scarlet ; but if you dip it in 
oxide of iron, and then dye it with cochineal, it will be a perfect 
black. Sometimes a color will be produced different from that of 
either the mordant or the dye. If you boil a piece of cloth in a blue 
mordant, and then dip it in a yellow dye, the color produced will not 
be either blue or yellow, but a perfect green." 

The Tyrian purple is an illustration of the great value of a supe- 
rior dye ; and if this could be revived, what a fortune for the resusci- 
tator 1 This dye is said by Pliny to have been obtained from two 
kinds of shell-fish, the first being called Bucciuum and the other 
JStrpurn, A single drop of the liquid dye was obtained from a small 
▼essel or sac, in their throats, to the amount of only one drop from 
each animal. A certain quantity of the juice thus collected being 
heated with sea>salt was allowed to ripen for three days, after which 
it was diluted with five times its bulk of water, kept at a moderate 
iMat for six days more, occasionally skimmed to separate the animal 
membranes ; and when thus clarified, was applied directly as a dye to 
white wool, previously prepared for this purpose by the action of 
lime-water, or of a species uf lichen called Fticu^. 
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ning is equivalent to a fortane, perhaps I may render 
you a service by submitting a list of the most valuable, 
including a few novel Vegetable Dye-stu£&, and Barks 
for Tanning. 

DYES AND OOLOBINa STUFFS, 

The Maklua — A berry extenmTely ased by the Siamese as a vege- 
table black dye. 
The Rnftlera Tinctoria — The dried frtiit extensively used in the 

East to dye a brilliant orange. 
The Alkanet^'oot — Used to color gnn-stocks, ftirnitnre, etc., a deep 

red mahogany and rosewood color. 
The Berberry — Of which the bark and roots are used in the East to 

dye yellow. 
The Turkey t or French Berries — Used for dyeing leather yellow ; ex- 

tensively imported from Constantinople. 
The Betd'Nulr—A, well-known dye. 

The Awl Tree and " Mangkttdu** — Extensively nsed for dyeing red. 
The Room — From Borneo, dyes a deep blue ; described by Dr. 

Griffiths as " a valuable dye, and highly worthy of attention." 
The Grana Ponciana — Orowing near Qnito ; the bark fnrnishei* a 

pnrple tint or dye, of which Stevenson says : '* If known in 

Enrope, it wonld nndonbtedly become an article of commerce." 
The Bigrumia Chiea — Obtained in varions parts of Sonth America, 

famishes a valuable red coloring matter. 
The Lana Dye-^Froeurtd in Demerara ; dyes a blaish-black color, 

remarkably permanent ; honorably mentioned by the Jurors at 

the London Exhibition in 1851. 
The WUd and Oidtioaled P7aiilaiji— Used fbr dyes in the West 

Indies. 
Bark of The i^no— Used by the natives of New Zealand to dye their 

mats. Produces a most brilliant blue black. It is important 

that chemical science should find a means to fix this valnable dye 

on wool. 
Bed SanderM Wood — Used to produce a lasting reddish-brown on 

wool ; yields its color to ether or alcohol only. Native of Modraa, 

Ceylon, kc. 
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/Wie— Soppliet deriyed from Brmsil, Cnba, and Jamaics ; tlie beift 
if obtaiDed from Cuba— an ingredieot ued for dyeing jellow. 

Sapau JFood — A considerable article of Eastern commerce ; large] j 
imported from Siam and the Philippine Islands. It yields a dye 
yellow in color, like that of Brazil Wood, bat less excellent. 

Camwood — Found iu great qoantities in Africa, thirty miles east of 
Bassia Cove. A great scarce of wealth to Liberia. Laigely 
imported to Earope and the United States, and osed as a mor- 
dant, and for prodncing the red color in English bandana hand- 
kerchiefs. 

Gaboon Barwood — Another variety of this dye-wood, imported from 
Western Africa. The African dyes resist both acids and light in 
a degree beyond all other dycM, 

AnuMo — A plant of Sonth America, East and West Indies, and 
Africa ; used to impart a bright orange color to silk goods, and to 
give simple yellows a deeper shade. Spanish-Americans use it to 
give a beauttful rich hue to their chocolate. 

Chay Root — From the Chay plant, a natiye of the East ; not much 
used in Earope ; used by the natives dyers of Sonth Hindostaa. 
Produces a red dye, similar to Munjeel. 

Bark and Boot of Morinda — Used in the East Indies, and considered 
a very valuable red dye. Colors exceedingly brilliant, and the 
coloring matter is more permanent than many other red dyes. 
Worthy the attention of dyers. 

Mangrove Bark — Used in the East and West Indies to dye a choco- 
late color. Introduced by Dr. Bancroft, who obtained for its 
exclusive use an Act of Parliament. 

Sumach — Native of Southern Eui'ope ; grown also in Syria and 
Palestine. Has powerful astringent properties. Valuable in 
tanning light-colored leather, and imparts a beautiful bright yel- 
low to cottons, which proper mordants may render permanent. 

Safflower — The dried flowers give a pink dye, used for silks, cottons, 
and in the rouge manufacture. Color fugitive. The Chinese is 
worth four or five times as much as the best Bengal. 

Oamboge — Much used as a pigment, on account of its bright yellow 
color. 

Cfudbear — Used in dyeing woolen yam. 

The RoceUa IHnctoria furnishes the orchil, or orchilla weed, that some- 
times is sold as a moist pulp, but the osaal form is that of dry 
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cakes, known as lUmnn; it produces a fine purple color. An 
exhibitor from the Elbe got a priie medal in 1851, for specimens 
of the weed, and an extract of red and Tiolet orchil. 

Wood, and the dyers Ydlow Wood, are both well known. 

Jkdigo — Also well known. See ante. 

Madder — A substance extensively nsed in dyeing red. Chiefly ob- 
tained from Europe, India, and Ceylon, though grown also in the 
United States, particularly in Ohio, Massachusetts, etc. It is a 
Ycry certain and profitable crop, but requiree fW>m two to four 
years to attain full maturity. 

Logwood — The red heart-wood or duramen of a fine tree growing in 
Campeachy and the Bay of Honduras. Used by dyers, hatters, 
and printers, as affording the most durable deep red and black dyes. 

Quercitron — An oak bark furnishing a yellow dye. 

BraxU Wood — Yields a red or crimson dye when united with alum or 
tartar ; used by silk dyers. Imported from Pernambuco. 

The Cork Tite Bark — Imported largely into Great Britain from 
Spain, Italy, and Barbary. 

LiCHXNS. — Henna — An important dye-stuff, used in India by Mo- 
hammedan women to dye their nails red ; also in Arabia; and in 
thcM countries used also for dyeing the manes and tails of horses. 

Orchilla Weed — ^The fine purple color it yields is used for coloring, 
staining, and dyeing. 

BARKS FOR TANNING. 



Besides Oak bark, there 
Mimosa Bark — A powerful tanning agent; abounds in Australia 

and Van Diemeu's Land. 
llinahaka Bark— Found in New Zealand ; used by the natives as a 

red dye. Yields sixty-three grains of tannin to the pound. There 

is another red dye, called the Thwaicwai, much used in tanning. 
Rimu Bark — A common tree, superior to any of the Australian barfca. 

One pound of the bark yields eighty-five grains of extract. 
CalliHemon Elliptietim — ^A native of New Zealand. Yields sixty 

grains of tannin to the pound ; would be useful in tanning. 
The Tbwai — A New Zealand bark, which it is thought would be 

valuable to the tanner ; is said to yield one hundred and four 

grains of tannin per pound of the bark. 
Biaek Jfan^ofv— Almost every part of this tree, which attains the 
21^ 
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height of from thirty to fifty feet, abounds in an astringent prin- 
ciple SQCcessfnllj applied to tanning. Said to •nrpan the Oak 
bark — completing in nx weeka what requires the Oak «tx wutniki : 
and the sole leather thus tanned is quite as durable. 

Ifyrobalaru — A name applied to the kernels of a nut or dried fmit» 
of the plum kind ; used in tanning and dyeing. 

Kuuh— The produce of the Iron Bark Tree of Botany Bay and Van 
Diemen's Land. Found, by Vauquelin, to contain 75 parts of 
peculiar extractiYe matter, red gum 24, insoluble matter 1 ( »* 100). 
Yields, according to Solly, l^ of tannin. 

CaieehUf Cfuieh, and Terra Japonica are peculiarly rich in tannin. A 
giyen weight of catechu will tan four times as many skins as the 
same weight of Oak bark ; so that where Oak bark is scarce, it is 
the cheapest of all tanning materials. 

The Oambier Plant — An evergreen shrub, like the myrtle. It is cul- 
tivated chiefly on the same plantations as pepper. In 1850, there 
were four hundred plantations of pepper and g^mbier in Singapore. 

Dipt Dipt— This is the name for the curved pod of a leguminous 
shrub, imported fh)m the East and West Indies ; furnishes nearly 
fifty per cent, of tannin, and is much used by curriers. 

VaUmia — The commercial name of the cup of the acorn produced 
by the Valonia oak. Contains an abundance of tannin. Much 
used by tanners. 

Camaia and Camaiini — Two varieties of valonia, more valuable for 
some purposes of tanning than the common kinds. 

In Mexico, there is a very extensive and valuable 
deposit of Sulphur, which sooner or later will become 
of immense commercial importance. A Mexican journal 
states that an inexhaustible amount of pure Sulphur is 
springing up every day, in infinite abundance, from the 
bowels of the volcano of Popocatapetl, and it remarks: — 
" The United States consume annually in their manufac- 
tories Sulphuric Acid to the amount of more than twenty 
millions of dollars ; and Great Britain and France prob- 
ably each consume an equal amount. The present source 
of supply for this immense consumption is Mount Vesu- 
vius; and the cost of the article in American or English 
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markets is about fifty dollars per ton. It is averred that 
gatherers of sulphar from Yesuvias would be unable to 
compete with the Mexican product from Popocatapetl, for 
the reason that this sulphur is amalgamated with au in- 
finity of substances, which involve great expense to sepa- 
rate ; and the supply from Vesuvius is limited, while that 
of Popocatapetl would find little diminution in the la*bor 
of a century. The ore, too, it is said, can be obtained 
with great facility ; and only a little energy and enter- 
prise are needed to secure a golden harvest. It is sup- 
posed that a trade of thirty or fifty millions of dollars 
annually could be established." 

We may note, however, that it has been discovered 
that Sulphuric Acid, suitable for manufacturing purposes, 
can be made from Sulphuret of Iron, or pyrites, which is 
found in great abundance in the United States; and, 
perhaps the consumption of Sulphur for this purpose may 
not increase. 

In Honduras, in a portion of a mountain chain, back 
of Omoa, which is a small but secure seaport^ we are in- 
formed by Mr. Squier, that there are vast beds of While 
MarhUj of apotlesa purity, Jine^ ooinpact, and sxucepiible of 
exquisite finish. It more clearly resembles the marble of 
Carrara, in Italy, than any of those found in the United 
States. It is easy of access, and may be obtained in any 
desirable quantity. (" Squieir^s States of Central AmericaJ^ 
In the Province of Bio de Janeiro, in Brazil, there is also, 
it is said, the finest marble in places easy of access. 

In another direction there are also abundant oppor- 
tunities for profit by purchasing staple articles of Oomm/erotf 
by means of Agencies established in districts abounding in pro-' 
ducers who cannot afford to transport their products to distant 
markets. In Mexico, for instance, there is a large amount 
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of cotton raised all along the coasts of the Pacific and 
the Oalf, for about forty leagues inland, principally by 
small farmers (mticAero^), who are content to receive fifty 
cents for twenty-five pounds, which is about one-half the 
value, and take dry goods and groceries in advance at 
ejcorbitant prices. The establishment of Agencies for the 
purchase of cotton in such localities would also stimulate 
the production. 

In Brazil, the cultivation of Chinese Tea, as I previ- 
ously stated, has become an important and profitable 
branch of industry. It would, perhaps,' be found a very 
profitable business to purchase, by means of agencies, the 
green leaves of tea from the growers in the interior, and 
forward them to Bio Janeiro, where they could be pre- 
pared for market on a large scale by machinery, as is 
done in China. In Canton, there are thirty thousand 
people wholly occupied in preparing teas, which had been 
purchased in their green state from the small growers in 
the interior. 

Formerly, as an old Mexican author states, a consider- 
able business was done in gathering wild Silk in the 
Isthmus of Tehuantepec, and exporting it to Spain. At 
the present time we learn that in Central America, espe- 
cially the Province of Olancha, there is found suspended 
from the trees a sort of sack, some two feet in depth, 
which is the nest of a species of silk- worm ;• and over the 
inside, silk is woven, from which handkerchie& of excel- 
lent quality have been made. It is thought tliat a 
profitable trade in this article might be established, as 
this material can be gathered in any required quantity.* 



♦The Cyclopedia of Commerce, Art. Silk Cottok, remarks: '"A 
beantifbl silky kind of col ton it obtained from the Bombax^ an«| 
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In the State oi Texas, and in New Mexico and the 
adjacent Indian territory, there ia said to be an inex- 
haustible abundance of a gurrij for which Dr. Shomard, 
physician to the expedition that discovered it, proposes 
the name of Chtm Mesqaita. It is pronounced equal in 
adhesive or glutinous qualities to gum Arietbic; and by 
the process of vulcanizing gutta-percha it may be adapted 
for water-proof fabrics. The roving Indians could be in- 
duced to gather and deliver it to the frontier ports for a 
very small compensation. 

In the United States, I would instance the Ihmmtie 
Produce Business as one that can be extended with profit 
to many, without injury to those who are now engaged 
in it In the interior counties of the Western States, at 
no great distance from the leading thorough&res, it is 
well known that produce can be purchased for consider- 
ably less than the diflference in cost of transportation. 
Money, too, in nearly all the Western States, is a scarce 
and precious commodity ; and for cash in hand, bargains 
can at nearly all times be secured. There are many 
articles, besides, that have not as yet been deemed worthy 
of much attention by the merchants engaged in this trade, 
as Ghune, Vegetables, Poultry and Eggs, Butter, Preserves, 
&c. ; and huidsome profits on a small capital may be 
realized by those who will conduct the business so as to 

other trees ; it is short and remarkably elastic, and would be Tery 
largely used were it not fragile and tender. The Hindoos spin It 
into a loose, coarse, warm kind of cloth. In Europe it has not yet 
been employed ; but in America, a method has been discovered of 
applying it as a covering for so-called silk hats, for which it is said to 
be admirably adapted. As there is an almost boundless supply of 
the tree yielding these delicate fibres, there may \crt he a great 
mani^<Kiure tji ike future," 
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deliver artiolee of this description of the beet qualitj, in 
the best condition. Yerj considerable advantages can be 
gained by those who will give particular attention to the 
packing of goods ; especially of such as are intended ibr re- 
shipment to foreign markets. Improvements in packing 
can be efiEbcted in at least two ways : first, in the neatness, 
convenience, and security of packages ; and secondly, by 
compressing bulky articles so as to occupy the least 
space. 

I have already alluded to the advantages to be realized 
from shipping goods packed in a neat and secure manner; 
and so important is this, that, to a limited extent, a good 
business may be done in purchasing certain articles in 
their original packages, and putting them up in a more 
desirable form. A firm in Philadelphia, as I mentioned, 
has made a fortune by repacking teas for miners' use, 
and shipping them to California and Australia. The 
quantity of goods that arrive in San Francisco and Mel- 
bourne in an unsalable condition, solely through defec- 
tive packing, is said to be frightful ; and trade circulars 
impressively urge shippers to send only merchandise of a 
first-rate quality, and in the best packages. " To make 
the Australian trade profitable," says the Ixmdon Timea^ 
and the remark applies to California, "the very best 
goods must be sent out in such a manner that they may 
retain their quality when they arrive. If this simple 
rule is adhered to, these markets may still be reckoned 
invaluable ; and exportations will not only be enormous 
in statistical amount, but proportionately productive in 
their material returns." 

The adoption of improved methods of compressing bulky 
articles, so as to occupy less space and save transporta- 
tion^ is also exceedingly important For instance, a means 
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has recently been invented by which two barrels of raw 
whisky may be put into one, and be eqoally good — it is 
said better— for every nse to which it is applied. Sup- 
posing this practicable, the shipper of whisky from the 
West to New York or Philadelphia, will save one-half 
the freight and the cost of one-half the barrels ; or in other 
words, on every hundred barrels he would save, 

Freight, tay 50 bbl8., $1.25 each #62.50 

Fifty barrels, worth 1.00 " 50.00 

$112.50 

and his profit would be $80,000 per annum greater on 
the same capital than his neighbor, who adopted the old 
method. This is certainly "^important if true.^' 

Lastly f if you wish to make a fortune in commercial 
speculation, study statistics, attend to greoi political and 
commercial changes, and buy such staple commodities as have 
fallen below their average price for a series of years. The 
rule for successful speculation, and it is probably the best 
that can be given, is stated in the Practical Treatise on 
Business^ as follows : '* Take a commodity, and find out 
the average price of years, excluding from consideration 
extreme cases; and when the price has fallen below the 
average of years, buy. Thus, let us suppose that this 
commodity is flour ; that there has been a great crop of 
wheat, or that the price has &llen below the average, or, 
in other words, it has become cheap ; if the harvest be 
bad, you gain ; if otherwise, it does not follow that you 
are to lose ; sell, and replace your old stock by a new 
one." In this matter the only assistance that I can render 
you is to prepare, for your convenience, a Table of the 
average price of certain leading articles of speculation for 
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a series <^ yean. While engaged in preparing sQcfa a 
Table, I disoovered that it had already been done hf 
David U. Baijoub, Esq^ of Boston, and pnblisfaed in 
Bunft Merehanfa Magazine, Jum»Ty.lS68. His statenient 
gives the vhoksale prices on the first day of January 
ID each year, iar forty yean. I oondenae from it tbe fol- 
lowing — 

Table or the Fbicis of Elkten leadinq Abticlbs or 
Sfbcdlation roB thibtt tkabs, fbok January 1, 
1828, TO Januabt 1, 1868, ikcldbitk. 

In all cues wbere the articlea m« datiable, akort prices m« iadicated. 
Coffee uid tea bare been kdmitled Tree of dnt; lioce 1833. 
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Chances DL to M.— To make Monet in Manufac- 
tures, Inventions, etc. — Passing to another division of 
the civil arts— -Manufactures — which, however, in the 
progress or growth of society comes next after Agriculture, 
we enter upon a region whose metes and bounds are co-ex- 
tensive with the wants, fancies, and ingenuity of mankind. 
The combinations of which an infinity of numbers is sus- 
ceptible, may be calculated with more certainty than to 
foretell the limits beyond which manufacturing cannot 
go. Any pre-existing material, mineral, vegetable, or 
animal, that man may desire modified in form or consti- 
tution, may give rise to a manufacture. And again, what- 
ever of such modification man may desire remodified, 
may destroy a manufacture. Hence we might infer, 
theoretically, that a characteristic of Manufactures must 
be mobility and instability ; and so in practice it has been 
found that, while Manufsustures, as a branch of material 
industry, are destined to be as fixed and as permanent as 
the solid globe, the individual manufiusturer is often the 
victim of mutations which he cannot provide for— that to 
a greater or less extent, he is in a hazardous position — 
subject to the caprices of legislation, the fluctuations of 
prices in food, wages, and raw material, the fickleness of 
fancy and fashions ; besides being liable to be undermined 
by some new invention in mechanics, or discovery in 
chemistry. Great profits are not, as a general rule, ob- 
tained by a manufacturer, unless he possess some spe- 
cial advantage ; as, for instance, a large working capital, 
or a monopoly of an article in demand, or an unusally 
favorable locality, or a superior mode or process of manu- 
facture. One branch of manufacturing, however, though 
political economists deny its right to this classification, 
can generally be entered upon with safety, and that is the 
26 
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establishment of agricuUural mills in localities where (hey 
are actually needed. Mills of this description are essential 
to progressive settlement, and in a growing country are 
always in demand. Any one who will advertise in a 
journal circulating largely through the Western and South- 
em States, that he is prepared to put up a grist-mill in a 
large unsupplied grain-growing district, or a saw-mill in 
a well-situated lumber region, will soon ascertain that 
many additional mills of both descriptions are much 
needed. Steam and water, it is hardly necessary to re- 
mark, will be found in general the most economical 
motive-power ; but within a few years, very great im- 
provements have been made in wind-mills ; and in some 
localities they will be preferable, as for instance, in the 
vicijiity of Cape Hatteras, where the water is too salt for 
steam, and the wind is never still for twelve hours at a 
time. Again, let any one take up a recent topographical 
account. of South America, and he will ascertain that 
improved steam and water mills are much needed in 
many fertile districts — especially in Brazil, Uraguay, and 
Venezuela. The profits of a purely local business cannot^ 
of course, be dazzling, but the per-centage upon the 
capital invested will be large. 

In the Southern States, and in California and Austra- 
lia, Paper Mills could be established in many localities, 
with great profit to the projectors. The raw material is 
abundant and cheap— and this is a principal item — the 
manual labor required being less in proportion than in 
most other branches of manufacturing industry.^ The 



* A CiuciDDati newspaper recently made the following calciila- 
Uon with rcganl to the supply of cotton Gbrc at the coniuianU of 
paper-makers : — 
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author of "Australia Visited and Revisited," remarks: — 
" It seems surprising, even as it is, that writing and print- 
ing papers should be imported, when such abundant 
materials for their manufaoture have been running to 
waste among the calico-clothed population of these colo- 
nies; or, that a unne- glass or tumbler'ahonld be imported, 
when such a pure element for the composition of crystal 
is to be found in the snow-white sands of Sidney and 

" Assaming the Talae of this to be the same as the cheapest rags 
in the market, we have — 

Total refase lbs. 8,733,000,000 

Fibre, forty per cent 1,493,200,000 

Yalae, at one per cent •• $14,932,000 

" Now, allowing twenty per cent, for wastage in mannfSactnre, the 
usnal allowance of paper-makers, and the quantity of paper made 
annually from this refase, would be as follows : 

Fibre lbs. 1,493.200,000 

Waste, twenty per cent 298,640,000 

Paper 1,194,560,000 

'* Thb Fibrb. — Estimating this as common wrapping paper, at the 
average price of wrapping paper per pound, and we have — 

1,194,560,000 lbs. paper, at five cents 859,728,000 

And when it is considered that at least two-thirds of this material 
is suitable for the manufacture of fine printing paper, worth from 
eleven to fourteen cents per pound, this will be found to be a low 
estimate. 

" A large portion of the profits of this manufacture would accrue 
to the cotton-growing States, as the labor necessary to be bestowed 
on paper making is comparatiTely little. 

" To paper makers, and those connected with the press, who know 
the commercial want of such a material, we need say nothing of the 
value of such a supply at the present moment The most careless 
observer cannot fail to perceive the important bearing which such 
a saving annually would have on this portion of our agricultural, 
manufacturing, and publishing interests." 
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New Castle. Although much has been done, considering 
the age of these colonies, there is ample scope for capital 
and labor in this important field." 

In Siam, improved Sugar JfilU are much wanted, and 
could probably be introduced with profit. The mode of 
extracting juice firom the cane in that country is said to 
be as follows. The motive power consists of buffitloes ; 
the cane is crushed between two cylinders of hard wood — 
large fires are applied to the enormous vessels in which 
the juice is subjected to evaporation; and when it has 
reached the required consistency, it is poured into cones 
made of clay. Quick-lime is employed for the purifica- 
tion of the saccharine matter. A single building gener- 
ally serves not only for the manufacture of the sugar, 
but for the abode of all the laborers employed. The soil 
of Siam is admirably adapted to the cultivation of sugar, 
and it will probably become the most important of all the 
exports. 

But I will not attempt to consider this subject with refer- 
ence to localities. So rapid is the progress of improve- 
ment, that no sooner is a want ascertained than some one 
sets about supplying it ; and during the time that infor- 
mation is passing to us that a manufactory is desired 
in a given place, one may assume that its foundations 
have been laid. Besides, so little attention has been paid, 
especially in the United States, to the collection of the 
statistics of manufacturing industry, that it is difficult to 
know whether a given article is made here or not — and 
still more difficult to tell what are the amount and value 
of the product ; while it is quite impossible in general to 
ascertain the average profits of the pursuit. The manu- 
facture of Lead Pipe and Sheet Lead is said to be the 
most profitable branch of manufacturing industry in this 
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country, but even this is a matter of conjecture. On 
reflection, therefore, I have concluded to limit my re- 
searches and observations to the single point of directing 
your attention to certain inventions and improvements 
which, if you succeed in making, will insure a monopoly 
of a manu&cture and a fortune as a result Judging from 
the numerous patents that are issued for chums, washing- 
machines, and the like, the knowledge of what novelty 
is really wanted is rarer than the ability to invent it. 

And firsi^ as Iron is the most important of metals, I 
would recommend you to discover some improved economical 
process of producing Iron and Steel. Joseph Dixon, Esq., 
in a letter to the writer, states, that notwithstanding the 
numerous improvements which have been made of late 
years, there is a loss in the production of crude or pig 
Iron from the ores, by the methods in use, amounting to 
about ten per cent, of the metal they contain, which is 
carried off by the cinder in the form of unreduced oxide. 

" This cinder, although so rich in metal, is thrown away 
as useless, no attempt ever being made to reduce or sepa- 
rate the large amount of Iron which it contains ; and in 
some of the processes employed for the production of 
wrought Iron direct firom the ore, the loss amounts to as 
much as thirty-three and one third per cent If we 
assume the annual production of Iron in this country and 
in Euro^ to be four million tons, which is below the 
truth, and set down the average loss ensuing from imper- 
fect reduction at ten per cent., the aggregate will be four 
hundred thousand tons, which, at the moderate price of 
$3t5 per ton, amounts to $14,000,000 per annum. 

'* In the manu&cture of Steely as at present conducted, the 
process ia so uncertain that the most experienced work- 
man is unable to predict with any degree of certainty the 
25* 
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quality of the article which a given specimen of Iron will 
exhibit, after passing regularly through the cementing 
furnace ; and even if, when examined after conversion, 
its appearance prove satisfactory, he is not entirely cer- 
tain, if he continue his operations upon it, that he will 
find it to possess, when in the form of Cast-steel, all the 
good qualities which he expected. 

" If the processes could be so far improved as to render 
it practicable, in the ordinary course of manufistcture, first 
to obtain the whole of the metal firom the ore, and next 
to reduce them to such degree of order or system, that 
the manufacturer could proceed with confidence, and 
specified results could be calculated upon, if certain courses 
of operation were pursued, great benefit would result 
from the discoveries."* 



* The Hindoos have long been celebrated for their siiccem iu 
making steel. Sword-blades, and other catting instraments, are 
made in India, of a quality as yet nnequaled by any in Europe. 
And iron is converted into cast-steel in the short space of two 
hours and a half. Professor Royle, in a lecture read before the So- 
ciety of Arts, refers to this subject, and perhaps has unvailed the 
secret. He says : "Mr. Heath describes the ore used by the Hin- 
doos as the magnetic oxide of iron, consisting of seventy- two per 
cent, of iron with twenty-eight of oxygen, combined with quartz, iu 
the proportion of fifty-two of oxide to forty-eight of quartz. It is 
prepared by stamping, and then separating the quartz by washing 
or winnowing. The furnace is built of clay alone, from three to five 
feet high, and pear-shaped. The bellows is formed of two goat- 
skins, with a bamboo nozzle, ending in a clay pipe. The fuel is 
charcoal, upon which the ore is laid without flux ; the bellows are 
applied for four hours, when the ore will be found to be reducinl ; 
is taken out, and while yet red-hot it is cut through with a 
hatchet and sold to the blacksmiths, who forge it into bars and con- 
vert it into steel." In an old account which I possess, written on 
^e spot, apparently in Mytort, it is said that one ponnd and a half 
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In the United States, minerals are so abundant, that 
vast beds of very rich Iron ores must necessarily remain 
comparativelj valueless for many years. But it is re- 
markablc; that in a locality adjacent to the great market! 
for this metal, there is a bed of ore of extraordinary 
value, as yet in a great degree undeveloped. It is known 
as the FrankliniU^ in Sussex County, New Jersey. Thia 
ore is so rich and pure, and so combined with zinc oxide 
and manganese, that Iron of surpassing strength may be 
readily procured from it ; while at the same time an oxide 
of zinc very suitable for paint is obtained. A. A. Hayes^ 

of iron is heated lower than red heat, and then beaten for aboat 
three mi nates with a 9tone hammer on a itone anvil, experience bar- 
ing tanght them, they say, that instmments of iron min the process. 
Mr. Heath says, that the iron is forgred by repeated hammering, 
nntil it forms an apparently unpromising bar of iron, from which an 
English manufacturer of steel would turn with contempt, but which 
the Hindoo converts into cast steel of the very best quality. . To 
effect this, he cats it into small pieces, of which he puts a pound, 
more or less, into a crucible, with dried wood of the Cassia aurieu^ 
lata, and a few g^on leaves of Atdepias gigantea ; or where that it 
not to be had, of the Convolvuhu laurifolia. The object of this is 
to famish carbon to the iron. As soon as the clay used to stop the 
mouths of the crucibles is dry, they are built up in the form of an 
arch in a small furnace, charcoal is heaped over them, and the blast 
kopt up without intermission for about two hours and a half, when 
it is stopped, and the process considered complete. The fumaee 
contains from twenty to twenty-four crucibles; the crucibles are 
next removed from the furnace and allowed to cool ; they are then 
broken and the steel taken out. The crucibles are formed of a red 
loam, which is very refractory, mixed with a large quantity of charred 
husks of rice. 

** Mr. Heath, after observing the astonishing fact that the Hin- 
doos had discovered the way of making steel at such early periods, 
refers to Mr. MusheVs discovery of converting iron into cast-stoel 
by fusing it in a close vessel, in contact with any substance yielding 
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the eminent Chemist, of Boston, analyssed this ore, and 
says : '^ The mechanical and chemical constitution of this 
iron, point to great ease in working it into malleable iron« 
Both the manganese and carbon are readily oxydized by 
the puddling; while the pore iron will take the form of 
tough or malleable iron very readily. It is also the 
kind of metal required for manufacturing steel, by fusiou 
with oxide of manganese, losing in the operation a portion 
of carbon and all its metallic manganese." 

earbonaceoQs matter ; and then to that of Mr. Mackintosh, of con- 
verting iron into steel by exposing it to the action of carburettcd- 
hjdrogen gas, in a close vessel at a very high temperature, by which 
means the process of conversion is completed in a few hoars ; while 
by the old method, it was the work of from fourteen to twenty 
days. 

" Mr. Heath observes : — ' Now it appears to me that the Indian 
process combines the principle of both the above-described methods. 
On elevating the temperature of the crucible containing pure iron, 
dry wood, and green leaves, an abundant evolution of carburetted- 
hydrogen gas would take place from the vegetable matter ; and aa 
its escape would be prevented by the luting at the mouth of the 
crucible, it would be retained in contact with the iron ; which, at a 
high temperature, appears from Mr. Mackintosh's process to have 
a much greater affinity for gaseous than for concrete carbon. This 
would greatly shorten the operation, and probably at a much 
lower temperature than even the iron in contact with charcoal 
powder.' 

'* In no other way can I account for the fact that iron is con* 
verted into cast-steel by the natives of India in two hours and a half, 
with an application of heat which, in this country, would be consid- 
ered quite inadequate to produce such an effect ; while at Sheffield, 
it requires at least four hours to melt blistered steel in wind furnaces 
of the best construction, although the crucibles in which the steel 
is melted are at a white heat when the metal is put into them, and 
in the Indian process the crucibles are put into the furnace quite 
cold." 
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It would be superfluoos labor for me to consider in 
any detail the improvements that have been made, or 
that are desired in the maDufacture of Iron. The theme 
is one that occupies a prominent place in all works on 
the Arts and Manufactures. [For Bessemer's, and other 
recent inventions in the Iron Manufacture, see Mining 
Magazine ; and for a description of the various Iron and 
other Mineral deposits of the United States, see Article 
on Mineral and Mining Substances in ^^ Progress of Science and 
Mechanismj^ published bj Putnam & Co. ; and for best 
methods of extracting metals of all kinds from their 
ores, see Booth & Morfit's pamphlet on Becent Improve- 
ments in the Chemical Arts, published by the Smithsonian 
Institution.] But there is one possibility in the accesso- 
ries of the Iron Manufiicture, which has not received, I 
think, from scientific or practical men, the attention it de- 
serves ; and that is, the fabrication of a compound having 
the valuable qualities of Meteoric Iron, In various parts 
of the world there have been found, from time to time, 
metallic masses which are supposed to have fallen from 
the atmosphere, and which possess, as their distinguishing 
characteristics, great strength and durability, and appa- 
rent freedom from injury by the oxydizing influences of 
air and moisture. One was discovered in Brazil, some 
years ago, that weighed 14,000 pounds. Wherever 
these masses have been found, their composition consisti 
chiefly of iron and nickel, the latter varying from two 
to ten per cent., with small quAntities of cobalt, and (it is 
said) chromium. A mixture, however, of ninety-eight 
parts of iron and two of nickel possesses, we are in- 
formed, all the peculiarities of the best Meteoric Iron, 
and 19 especially adapted for making iron tools and in- 
struments that will possess great strength, and little ten- 
dency to rust or oxydization. 
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In NewtovCs London Journal^ for 1856, the following 
remarks are made in relation to this subject : — 

" Id all quarters of the world, as if resolred to multiply the lesson. 
Nature has placed certain metallic masses, to which the name 'Me- 
teoric Iron' has been g^ven, on the supposition that these masses 
have fallen from the atmosphere. Many of them are known to 
have lain for ages where they now are ; but yet they retain their 
original metallic character, and seem to suffer little or nothing from 
the oxydiziog influences of air and moisture. The composition of 
Meteoric Iron is singularly uniform ; and whether near the poles 
or the equator, consists chiefly of iron and nickel, the latter Tary- 
ing from two to ten per cent., with small qoantities of cobalt and 
(it is said) chromium. The remarkable fact that the first three 
metals, iron, nickel, and cobalt, are the only ones which obey the 
magnet, seems to establish a connection between these masses and 
tiie name they bear, which may one day lead to interesting dis- 
coTeries ; but at present* we wish to direct attention wholly to their 
apparent indestructibility, and to the g^reat strength and ductility 
of the metal which composes them. To close our eyes upon a les- 
son of this kind is absolute folly ; and as science has demonstrated 
to us the actual composition of Meteoric Iron, it follows that, if 
Meteoric Iron possesses any Taluable qualities, we ought by art to 
enjoy those advantages thus providentially placed before us. In 
other words, the manufacture of Meteoric Iron ought to become a 
branch of the national industry. So far as science is concerned, 
this important question has not been lost sight of. Artificial Me- 
teoric Iron has been made ; and it has beeen tested, so as to prove 
that its qualities are identical with those of the native compound ; 
that, in short, it is more ductile, and has more tenacity than pure 
Iron, and is not so liable to rust or ozydise." 

The difficulty which has hitherto embarrassed all 
attempts to mAnu£EU!ture Meteoric Iron, is said to be 
inability to procure nickel exempt from arsenic. In 
Scotland, however, a mine of pure nickel ore has been 
discovered on the estate of the Duke of Argyle ; and in 
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Missouri; and some other States, it is said, sulphuret of 
nickel, free from arsenic, has been found. It is prob- 
able, therefore, that a compound possessing the valuable 
qualities of Meteoric Iron, will ere long be fabricated. 

n. Direct your attention to such Mineral and Min- 
ing Products as tiave been compamUvely negleciedj with the 
view of discovering some one that may be made the basie of 
a profitable manufacture. 

By reference to works that treat of the products of the 
Mineral kingdom, you will perceive that the number of 
those which are esteemed of great economical importance 
is, in comparison with the aggregate that have been 
found, very limited. Some of these have never been 
tested, and little or nothing is known respecting their 
useful qualities; whilst others, though well known to be 
available for a great variety of purposes, have been neg- 
lected in consequence, perhaps, of the superior attractive- 
ness of what may be called the leading minerals. The 
subject, of course, is too comprehensive to permit, in this 
place, more than a suggestion that it may prove a profit- 
able study to those mineralogically inclined, and J would 
indicate in particular AAestus, SteaHie^ Slate, Aluminum^ 
and Plumbago or Oraphiie. 

1. AsBESTUS. This is a mineral of the hornblende 
family, remarkable for its structure, which is that of 
parallel fibres, like thread woven closely together, and 
which are so flexible that they can be picked out and 
woven into cloth. The finer variety, which has the 
lustre of white satin, is called Amiatithus, Cloth made 
uf these minerals is not affected by any ordinary degree 
of heat, and may be thrown into the fire with no other 
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effect than cleaning it The earliest use to which it was 
applied was wicks for lamps, which were hright hut never 
consumed. Napkins have been made of it, which, when 
dirty, are washed by being thrown into the fire. Bugnon, 
a French author, mentions that persons traveling in cara- 
vans through Asia, in order to be protected from the 
heat, spun Amianthus and '^made stockings^ socks, and 
drau^ers'^ from it, which fitted closely, and over these they 
wore other garments. A learned bishop has intimated 
that the three children cast into the fiery furnace unthout being 
hurt, were clothed in garments made from Asbestus. 

The New American Cyclopedia furnishes the following 
interesting particulars with regard to this remarkable 
material : — 

" The material was loDg since applied in Milan to the making of 
firemen's dresses. The fibres are softened by steam, and the cloth 
made very coarse. We hare the following interesting particulars 
of trials recently made with it for the same purpose in Paris ; which 
it is the more desirable to record, from the fact that the mineral is 
abundant in this country, and, on Staten Island, in New York Har- 
bor, is found in bundles of fibres resembling slips of dry wood : some 
specimens furnishing these fibres of several feet in length. These 
trials commenced by three firemen, with their hands protected by 
Amianthus gloves, carrying a bar of iron heated to whiteness some 
distance, and without losing their hold of it, for more than three 
minutes. A fire of straw and small wood was lighted around a 
casting boiler, and when it was Tcry hot, a fireman, having his head 
protected by an Amianthus hood and a metallic tissue, and bearing 
a wide shield on his right arm, was placed in it, the fire being kept 
intensely hot while he remained. For a moment his head was sur- 
rounded by the flame, but the shield served to keep it off. He re- 
mained in this position ninety seconds, when the heat became un- 
endurable. His pulse rose from seventy-five to one hundred and 
fifty-two. Another fireman repeated the same experiment, protect!^ 
by Amianthus cotton, and remained exposed to the direct action 
of the flames upon his head for three minutes and foriy-sevea 
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•cconds. In another experiment, two long and high piles of wood 
aud straw were erected, with side openings, through which the fire- 
men could escape if compelled to do so. The four men who were to 
enter the enclosure were coTered with a new metallic texture ; two 
wore an Amianthus garment over a dress of cloth, made incombusti- 
ble by borax, alum, and phosphorate of ammonia ; the other two had 
a double garment of prepared cloth ; and each of them had Amianthus 
boots, with a double sole of the same substance. Finally, one of 
them carried a basket upon his shoulder, coTcred with metallic 
tissue, in which was placed a child ten years old, dressed likewise 
in Amianthus. This metallic tissue dress consisted of a hood, the 
edges of which covered the shoulder and left sleeTe, the right arm 
being protected by a shield, and of pantaloons fastened by hooks. 
Clothed with this armor and the habit of which we have spoken, 
the fireman can run or stoop easily, and can turn readily by placing 
one knee upon the gpround. The four firemen, thus attired, pene- 
trated to the centre of the flaming hedges, and walking leisurely, 
went over it several times. In one minute, however, the child in 
the basket raised a cry, which caused the firemen to retreat pre- 
cipitately. But it was found that he had suffered no harm ; his skin 
was fresh, and his pulse, eighty-four when ho entered, had reached 
only ninety-six. He could undoubtedly have remained much longer 
had he not been frightened, from the fiict that one of the straps to 
the man's shoulder having slipped a little, he saw the flames, and 
was afraid of falling. In a few minutes after, he was as playful as 
ever, and experienced no inconvenience whatever. The pulse of 
the fireman who carried the child rose from ninety-two to one hun- 
dred and sixteen. The other three men were in the fire two min- 
utes and forty-four seconds, and came out without having experi- 
enced any further inconvenience than great warmth. Their pulses 
rose from eighty-eight, eighty-four, and seventy-two, to one hundred 
and fifty-two, one hundred and thirty-eight, and one hundred and 
tweuty-four, respectively. The fire was very hot during the entire 
time. Asbestus has also been used for the lining of fire-proof safes, 
and as a filter for chemical purposes. It is, however, in very little 
demand, though it is by no means a rare mineral in regions of pri- 
mary rocks. Many localities in the United States furnish more 
beautiful specimens than are found at Staten Island, but nowhere 
is it perhaps so abundant, or of as good a quality for weaving. TLe 

26 
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Island of Corsica is noted for the excellent quality and abnndmnea 
of this mineral. 

2. Steatite. — Steatite, or Soapstone, possesses the 
useful quality of being readily wrought, bored, turned, 
and planed by the ordinary tools of the carpenter ; and 
it may be screwed together with nearly the facility of 
hard wood. It is especially valuable for baths, and siz- 
ing-rollers used in cotton-mills, not being affected by 
acids nor by changes of temperature ; and is also an admi- 
rable material for fire-stone, kitchen sinks, wash-tubs, 
bath-tubs, etc. In India, Steatite is largely used for 
household utensils. A German has lately manufSEM^tured 
Oaa Burners from this material ; and it is said to be supe- 
rior to iron or brass for this purpose. Heat, which 
expands iron, causing some waste of gas, has no effect 
upon the Soapstone ; and besides, it is not liable to cor- 
rode. Leibig, in his " Annals of Chemistry and Phar- 
macy," recommends Soapstone Gas Burners highly, and 
advises all chemists to employ them in their laboratories. 
The very best material, however, is required ; and the 
process of preparing it for this purpose is peculiar. Soap- 
stone, ground in oil, is said to make a very good paint for 
common uses. A quarry of Soapstone is now being worked 
near Baltimore by the Maryland Soapstonk Company; 
and another, where Asbestus is also found, about two 
miles above Manayunk, by Samuel F. Princb of Phila- 
delphia. 

8. Slate. — Slate, though a material long in use, and 
familiar to every one, has until lately been limited in its 
application to roofing and school purposes. Becently, 
however, it has been made the basis of various imitations 
of costlier substances; for iiisUiuce of marble, by the pro. 
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0688 of enameling. Its great strength, exceeding ordinary 
stone at least four times, and the &cility with which it 
may be decorated — grooves, mouldings &c., being run in 
it with great dispatch by steam power — peculiarly fit it 
for household and decorative purposes. It is also suit- 
able as a lining for walls, where it may be placed without 
even plastering. It is preferable in this respect to any 
kind of cement. 

At the London Exhibition, in 1861, Mr. Sterling 
exhibited specimens showing the use of Slate for steps, 
balconies, larders, wine-cellars, dairies, skirtings, linings 
for damp walls, wine-coolers ; bread, pickling, and pig- 
feeding troughs ; urinals ; head-stones and foot-stones for 
graves, tombs and monuments, clocks and sun-dials, sinks 
cut out of the solid block, floors of conservatories, ware- 
house floors, railway-stations, paving stables, etc. For 
billiard tables, it is said to be superior to any other 
material. 

In Lehigh County, Pennsylvania, there are some thirty 
Slate quarries, in which about three hundred men are 
employed, and from which the best school-slates are 
obtained. 

New machines have been invented for cutting, splitting 
and quarrying slates, and which it is supposed will £EU)ili- 
tate and increase the production. (See Ann. Scu Dis.^ 1856.) 

4. Aluminum. — This is a recently-discovered shining 
white metal, of a shade between that of silver and plati- 
num. It is light, weighing less than glass, and is distin- 
guished for its malleability and sonorousness. Many 
alloys with other metals, as copper, iron, silicon, gold, 
etc., have been made with it ; and the properties it im- 
parts in these combinations are such that it will probably 
be used extensively in this way. 
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It has been compounded of day, the soluble chloride of 
aluminum and sodium, which is prepared by passing chlo* 
rine gas over a mixture of seasalt, alumina and charcoal, 
and a metallic sodium known as cryolite, which is im- 
ported from Greenland. With reference to the cost, the 
New American Encyclopedia^ Art AlukinuXi to which 
we are indebted for this information, states that it has 
been made in this country by Mr. Monier, of Camden, 
New Jersey, at a cost of twenty -five cents per pound ; 
and estimates are given, that by the use of carbonate of 
Boda, costing four cents per pound, it may be prepared for 
even fourteen cents. (See article by W. J. Taylor, in the 
"American Journal of Pharmacy," March 1857, Vol. V., 
No. 2.) The cheapness of the materials would thus seem \o 
render it probable that the metal itself will be eventually 
obtained at a very cheap rate ; but the processes employed 
are not yet so perfected that this can be definitely known. 
Not long since the metal sold for its weight in gold. A 
recent publication states that its present worth is about 
ten dollars per pound. M. Dumas, some time ago, gave 
notice to the Academy that it would probably be reduced 
to one-hundredth of that of gold. In the article above 
referred to, the following estimate is given of the cost of 
one pound of metal : 

16 lbs. of the donble chloride of almninam and sodiam, at 

8 cents per lb $1.28 

2) lbs. of metallic sodiam, at abont 26 cents per lb 70 

Flux and cost of reduction 2.02 

94.00 

By the use of less quantities of material, and these fhr- 
nished at much less rates, the author estimates that one 
dollar will eventually cover all expensea 
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6. Plumbago. — ^Plumbago is employed in the manofao- 
ture of lead pencils, melting-pots of a refractory nature, 
and as a polish for stoves. It has also been used success- 
fully as a substitute for oil in the lubrication of chrono- 
meters and fine machinery, and more lately, for the axles 
of railway carriages. Its dust is also employed in eleo- 
trotyping. The chief source of supply has hitherto been 
the mines at Borrowdale, in Cumberland, England, but 
the difficulty of procuring it, and the consequent high 
price, have been obstacles that limited its use. Very 
little of the best Plumbago is now used even in black- 
lead pencils, as any one may discover by experiment- 
ing with india-rubber, a material that will readily and 
thoroughly erase the marks of a Plumbago pencil, while 
it will not readily remove the marks of a pencil made 
from an inferior material. In the United States, Plum- 
bago has been discovered at various localities — in New 
Hampshire ; at Ticonderoga, New York ; at Wells' Eiver, 
in Pennsylvania ; and it has been discovered that fine dust 
can be consolidated by heat and pressure in iron moulds 
into any desired form.* The field is open for extending 
its economical value. 

* Mr. BrockedoD received a Gonncil medal at the London Exhi- 
bition, in 1851, for making blocks of Plnmbago from the dust, suit- 
able for lead pencils. His process is as follows : After baring com- 
pacted the graphite powder by moderate pressure, and thos reduced 
it to a certain size, he inclosed it in a very thin paper, glued orer 
the whole surface. He then pierced it in one place with a small 
round hole, permitting the escape of the air from within, when the 
block thus prepared was placed under an exhausted receiver; and 
the air having been removed, the orifice was closed with a small 
piece of paper, and in this state it was found that it might be left 
for twenty.four hours without injury. Being submitted then to a 
regulated pressure once more, the different partielea became agglo- 
26* 
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In 1852, the London Society of Arts offered a premmin 
for the discovery in England, or the importation from any 
of the British possessions, of Plumbago, or of some other 
substance which may be used in lieu thereof, equal in 
quality to that now obtained from Cumberland. They 
remarked : '' The use of Plumbago is greatly on the in- 
crease, while the supply appears Yather to diminish.'* 

nL Discover and manu&cture an artificial tvibttiUde 
for such natural objecis as are rare and costly. 

Dr. Daubeny, in an address read before the British As- 
sociation, at Cheltenham, in 1856, reviewed the recent 
progress of natural science, and made some suggestive 
remarks on the probability of forming by art those com- 
pounds which it had been supposed were only producible 
by natural processes.* Besides the articles referred to in 

merated, and a block of artificial graphite was produced by simple 
pressure, as solid as the specimens obtained from the mine. From 
8Qch blocks the czhibiter was enabled easily to obtain small prisms 
for use, which have yielded pencils equal in quality to those manu- 
factured from the purest specimens from Borrowdale. 

* The following is an extract from Daubeny's address : " The last 
two years hare added materially to the catalogue of bodies artifici- 
ally produced, as in the formation of several species of alcohol from 
coal gas, by Berthelot ; that of oil of mustard, by the same chemist ; 
and the generation of taurine, a principle elaborated in the liver, by 
Strecker. And if the above discoveries should strike you at first 
sight rather as curious than practically useful, I would remark that 
they afford reasonable ground for hope, that the production of some 
of those principles of high medicinal or economical value which 
Nature has sparingly provided, or at least limited to certain districts 
or climates, may lie within the compass of the chemist's skilL If 
quinine, for instance, to which the Peruvian bark owes its efficacyt 
be. as would appear from recent researches, a modified condition of 
ammonia, why may not a Hofmann be able to produce it for na (Wmp 
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that address, it may not be amiss to state what lias been 
done relative to some others, thereby possibly suggesting 
to you a mann&oture that may make your fortune. 

1. Artificial Gsms. — The mann&ctnre of Imitation 
Precious Stones and Artificial Gems has become an es- 

ito dements, as he has already done so many other alkaloids of 
similar eonstitntion ? And thas, whilst the procuress of ciriliiatioii 
and the development of the chemical arts are accelerating the con- 
sumption of those articles, which kind Nature haa either been stor- 
ing vp for the nses of man dnring a vast succession of antecedent 
ages, or else is at present elaborating for ns in that limited area, 
within which alone the conditions would seem to be such as to admit 
of their production, we are encouraged to hope that Science may 
make good the loss she has contributed to create, by herself iuTent- 
ing artificial modes of obtaining these necessary materials. In this 
case, we need not so much regard the exhaustion of our collieriei, 
although Nature appears to have provided no means for replenishing 
them ; nor even be concerned at the rapid destruction of the trees 
which yield the Peruvian bark, limited though they may be to a 
very narrow sone, and to a certain definite elevation on either side 
of the equator. Already, indeed, chemistry has g^ven token of her 
powers, by threatening to alter the course of commerce and to 
reverse the tide of human industry. Thus she has discovered, it is 
said, a substitute for the cochineal insect, in a beautiful dye produci- 
ble from guano. She has shown that our supply of animal food 
might be obtained at a cheaper rate from the antipodes, by simply 
boiling down the juices of the flesh of cattle now wasted and thrown 
aside in those countries, and importing the extract in a state of con- 
centration. She has pointed out, that one of the earths which con- 
stitute the principal material of our globe contains a metal aa light 
as glass, as malleable and ductile as copper, and as little liable to 
rust as silver ; thus possessing properties so valuable, that when 
means have been found of separating it economically from its ore, 
it will be capable of superceding the metals in common use, and 
thus rejid^riog metallurgy an employment, not of certain districts 
only, but of every part of the earth to which science and civilisa- 
tion have penetrated." 
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tablished business, particularly in Paris. To make 
Bubies and Emeralds, Pro£ Booth states that Ebelman 
avails himself of the two properties of boracic acid, of 
dissolving metallio oxides by fusion and volatilizing at 
a higher heat. His process resembles the solution of 
substances in water, and the evaporation of that water 
to obtain crystals. Having made a mixture of alumina 
and magnesia, in the same proportion as they exist in 
spinell, and added ) to 1 per cent bichromate of potash, 
he added to two parts of this mixture, one part (Vised 
boracic acid, and exposed it in platinum resting in por- 
celain to the heat of the porcelain furnace of Sevres. The 
product contained cavities lined with minute, rose-red, 
octahedral crystals, harder than quartz and infusible 
before the blowpipe. They had all the characters of 
ruby. The constituents of Emerald, treated in the same 
way, yielded small hexagonal crystals, harder than 
quartz, and therefore agreeing with true emerald. 

To make Sapphires. — A common Paris crucible is 
coated in the interior with lampblack, and equal parts 
of calcined alum and sulphate of potash reduced to pow- 
der are introduced into it. The crucible is then dosed, 
and exposed for about a quarter of an hour to an intense 
heat in the fire of a blast-furnace, when it is taken out 
and cooled. On breaking the crucible, the lampblack 
coating is found covered with numerous small and bril- 
liant crystals, composed of the sulphate of potassium 
enveloping crystals of alumina, which are of the same 
composition as Sapphires, and are transparent and almost 
colorless. The size of these crystals is in proportion to 
the mass of material operated upon — the greater the 
quantity the larger the crystals. It is also stated that 
they are so hard as to have been found preferable to 
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Subies for chronometers by some of the French watch- 
makers. 

Artificial Pearb are made of thin Qlass bnlbs, and with 
a degree of perfection that is astonishing. The brilliancy 
and reflection of natnnd Pearls are given by means of 
a liquid termed Essence of Pearly which is prepared by 
throwing into liquid ammonia the brilliant particles 
which are separated by friction and washing from the 
scales of a small river fish named the Bleak. These 
pearly particles, thus suspended in ammonia, can be 
applied to the whole interior of the glass bulbs, by blow- 
ing it into them ; after which the ammonia is volatilized 
by gently heating them. It is said that some manufac- 
turers do not employ ammoniai but instead, suspend the 
pearly particles in a solution of isinglass, well clarified, 
and which they drop into the bulbs, and then turn them 
in all directions, in order to spread it equally over their 
interior sur&ces. By this mode of applying the pearly 
mixture, the same success is obtained as in the before- 
mentioned process, and it affords a layer of the same thin- 
ness and brilliancy. 

It is important, to succeed in the perfect imitation of 
Pearls, that the glass bulbs, or pears employed, should be 
of a slightly bluish tint, opalized, and be also very thin ; 
and likewise that the glass should contain but little 
potash, or oxide of lead. In each manufactory of these 
Artificial Pearls, there are workmen exclusively em- 
ployed in the blowing of these glass bulbs — an art that 
requires skill and dexterity, which can only be acquired 
by long practice. 

Gold may be imitated in various ways. Professor 
Hermstadt has lately made known the composition of a 
fictitious Ck>ld, which is much used by the German jew 
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elers. To sixteen parts of pure platina add seven parts 
of ti^ass, and one part of zino ; place them in a crucible, 
cover the whole over with pulverized charcoal, and keep 
it over the fire until the composition is in a liquid state^ 
and reduced to one uniform mas& This alloy has not 
merely the color of Gold, but possesses its ductility and 
specific gravity. 

A chemist of Washington has published the following 
receipt for a preparation which, if applied to Iron, will 
make it look like Gold : '' Take of linseed oil, 8 oz. ; tar> 
tar, 2 oz.; yelk of egg, boiled hard and beaten, 2 oz.; 
aloes, half an ounce; saffiron, 6 grains; turmeric, 2 
grains. Boil all these ingredients in an earthen vessel, 
and with it wash the iron, and it will look like Gold. 
If there be not linseed oil enough, you may put in 
more." 

In the United States, the business of manufacturing 
Imitation Jewelry is already a large one, particularly in 
Attleborough, Mass., and Providence, B. L Some of the 
compounds used in this manufacture are said to be these : 
ManheMa Chid, an alloy of three parts copper, one part 
zinc, and a little tin ; if the metals are pure, the iJloy 
bears a very close resemblance to Gold ; Pinchbeck, five 
parts pure copper, one part zinc; Princess Metal, three 
parts copper, one part common brass, and a little zino ; 
Artificial Gold^ sixteen parts platina, seven parts copper, 
one part zinc, melted together. Fahlum BrilUafUs are 
made of twenty-nine parts tin and nineteen parts lead, a 
very fusible and briliant alloy. Queen's ifetal, imitating 
Silver, has a fine lustre ; it is made of nine parts tin, one 
part lead, one part antimony, and one part bismuth. 
Or-moluj or Mosaic Oold^ is made of equal parts of copj^er 
and zina A common composition for trinkets is seventy* 
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five parts gold, twenty-five parts copper, and a little 
silver. 

2. Essential Oils. — Essential Oils, which constitute a 
leading ingredient in the manu&cture of Perfumery, were 
formerly derived almost exclusively from the distillation 
of odorous plants, or parts of plants, and were necessarily 
very costly. But now, some of the most esteemed modern 
scents are made, by chemical means, from materials which 
are generally considered any thing but pleasant Tho 
perfume of flowers oflen consists of oils and ethers which 
the chemist makes in his laboratory from the most un- 
promising articles. 

*' The OQ of WinUrgreen, much used Id perfumery, and original]/ 
obtained from the GuaUheria prOeumhens, is now made from saliej/lie 
at^id, obtained from the willow, and piroxylie spirit, produced in the 
distillation of wood. In the rectification of brandy, whisky, and 
crude spirits, there comes oyer with the last portions, an Oil of a 
burning taste and pungent odor, called Fusel oU, or Amylicala}hol ; 
this oil, distilled with sulphuric acid and acetate of potash, forms 
a spirituous solution of acetate of ozyde of amyl, which, when suffi- 
ciently diluted with spirit, forms the artificial Oil of Pear used in 
perfumery, and in the so-called Jai;goiielle-pear drops. The OH of 
Apples is obtained by distilling the same fbael oil with sulphnric 
acid and bichromate of potash. The Oil of Pineapples is obtained 
by boiling huiyrie acid (the product of the fermentation of sugar 
with putrid cheese, or the making of soap with fresh butter and pot- 
ash) with strong spirit, and a small quantity of concentrated sul- 
phuric acid. Oil of Cognac^ used to impart the flavor of cognac to 
comroon brandy, is only fusel oil diluted with alcohol ; thus, a sub- 
stance carefully removed from brandy, on account of its offensive 
flavor, is reintroduced in another form to produce an agreeable 
flavor. The Oil of Bitter Almonds is made by the action of nitric 
acid on fetid oil of gas-tar. 

" Deville (Comples Rendus, IB49), from the action of hydrochloric 
acid, or oil of turpentine, produces a species of camphor, which, 
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treftied with potassiam, yields an essential oil, identical in odor, 
boiling point, density, and composition with Oil of Lemon, Accord- 
ing to Wagner, Oil of Rue is evolved by cod liver oil when acted 
on by sulphnric acid, and the resulting purplish mass saturated witk 
an alkali or alkaline earth. 

" According to Wohler, the odor of Coiior is due to corbolic acid, 
which may also be obtained among the products of coal-tar.**— 
R'ogrtu of Science and Mechanism, 

8, ARTinciAL India Eubber and Gutta Pxrcha. 
— Chevalier De Clausson, in a paper read before the 
British Association, in 1855, gave the following aoooont 
of his experiments in producing Artificial India Bubber : 
"In the course of my travels as botanist in South 
America, I had occasion to examine the different trees 
which produce the India Bubber, and of which the jETon- 
comta speciosa is one. It grows on the high plateaux of 
South America, between the tenth and twentieth degrees 
of latitude south, at a height from three to five thousand 
feet above the level of the sea. It is of the family of the 
Sopotacece, the same to which belongs the tree which pro- 
duces Gutta Percha. It bears a fruit in form not unlike 
a Bergamot pear, and fuU of a milky juice, which is 
liquid India Bubber. To be eatable, this fruit must be 
kept two or three weeks after being gathered, in whioh 
time all the India Bubber disappears, or is converted into 
sugar ; and it is then in taste one of the most delicious 
fruits known, and is regarded by the Brazilians (who 
call it Mangava) as superior to iJl other fruits of their 
country. The change of India Bubber into sugar led 
me to suppose that Gutta Percha, India Bubber, and 
similar compounds, contained starch. I have therefore 
tried to mix it with resinous or oily substances in com- 
bination with tannin, and have succeeded in making 
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componndB whioh oaD be mixed in all proportions with 
Outta Peroha or India Bubber, without altering their 
characters. By the foregoing, it will be understood that 
a great number of compounds of the Gutta Percha and 
India Bubber class may be formed by mixing starch, 
gluten or flour, with tannin and resinous or oily sub* 
stances. By mixing some of these compounds with 
Gutta Percha or India Bubber, I can so increase its hard- 
ness, that it will be like horn, and may be used as shields 
to protect the soldiers from the e£kct of the Minie balls; 
and I have also no doubt that some of these compounds, 
in combination with iron, may be useful in floating 
batteries and many other purposes, such as covering the 
electric telegraph wires, imitation of wood, ship-build- 
ing, &c^ &c." 

4. Abtificial Milk. — ^At the Great Exhibition in 
1851, Septimus Piesse, of London, exhibited a compound 
consisting of the yelk of eggs, gum acacia, honey, and 
salad oil, which, it is represented, was a perfect Artificial 
Milk. It contained all the elements of natural milk from 
the cow : caseine, albumen, gum, grape sugar, and fatty 
matter. On gradually mixing it with water, it formed 
either cream or milk, according to the rate of its dilution. 
Chemically, it resembled milk in its action toward re- 
agents ; and, as in milk, yielded butter in water, without 
the intervention of any alkali. It will keep well, it is 
said, for two years. "On being mixed with water, it 
forms Artificiid Milk for the use of sailors on a long 
voyage. With coffee, tea, and chocolate, it acts like ordi- 
nary milk, from which it can scarcely be distinguished.** 

Another Artificial Milk is described in SiU. Journal, 
Vol. XXIIL. 2d. Series, 128. 
27 
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5. Abtifioial Fuels. — In England, attention hai 
been largely directed to saving the refuse slaok or coal 
dust of the mines. Several patents have been taken out 
for this purpose ; and a Company, having a large capital, 
has been organized, and has erected works in Wales for 
manu&cturing a Patent Fuel, which is especially recom- 
mended for marine and steam purposes, it being readily 
transported in blocks, and is not so liable as ojrdinary 
fuel to spontaneous combustion in tropical climates. One 
of these patents proposes mixing dried and ground spent 
tan with resin oil, or melted resin, and compressing into 
blocks. Another patent uses also refuse tan and peat 
with coal-tar, 4o.— (Zionc?. Jour,, 1860.) 

A cheap substitute for coal has been prepared as fol- 
lows : One-third clay, one-third chopped straw, one-third 
coal-dust, mixed together to a proper consistency, and 
made in blocks of the size of bricks, and dried in the sun, 
or by other heat. It is hard, and suitable for burning in 
stoves, ovens, &c. 

6. Artificial Ice. — The economical importance of 
Ice, at this day, cannot admit of question. It is estimated 
that the capital invested in the Ice business in the United 
States amounts to not less than six or seven millianM of 
dollars ; and that from eight thousand to ten thousand 
men are employed by it, there being from two thousand 
to three thousand persons who are furnished employment 
in the vicinity of Boston alone, in gathering loe for at 
least part of every winter. Vast storehouses have been 
erected to hold Ice, the largest being probably that at 
Athens, New York, which will contain 68,000 tons ; and 
the next largest being those of the Knickerbocker Com- 
pany, which are capable of holding 40000 tons each. 
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In the Soathera cities, New Orleans, Mobile, there are 
ioe-honses oonstructed in the most substantial manner; 
and at Calcutta, in India, a gentleman flrom Cambridge, 
Mass., has put up an ice-house of brick, one hundred and 
ninetj-eight feet long, one hundred and seventy-eight 
feet wide, and forty feet high, covering more than three- 
fourths of an acre of ground, and capable of holding 
80,000 tons of Ice. Hence it is obvious, that if the arti- 
ficial manu&cture of Ice can be successftiUy accomplished 
on a large scale, so as to compete with the natural prod- 
uct in price in warm climates, a new and very important 
industrial pursuit will be opened up. It is also especi- 
ally important for inland localities in warm climates. 

In France, Ice is made quite extensively by the use 
of frigorific mixtures, of which a correspondent of SiUi- 
marCs Journal^ Vol. YII., 2d. Series, 280, recommends as 
the best, a solution of nitre and sal ammoniac. He says: 

" The solution of nitre and sal ammoniac is liable to none of the 
objections — the salts are not costly, and the evaporation can be 
conducted with very little loss. A committee of the Society for 
Kncouragement of the Arts, at Paris, reported favorably upon the 
apparatus of M. Goubaud. The salts are not named, but undoubt* 
edly are those aboTe-mentioned. To make one pound of Ice, about 
five pounds of salt, with five pints of water, were required — ^the da« 
ration of the process, fifteen to eighteen minutes. The loss of the 
salts amounted to not quite one per cent., cost 1.7 cents ; the (bel 
for evaporation, charcoal at Paris prices, four cents. The chief 
part of the expense being for fiel, it is manifest that Ice may be 
made most cheaply where wood and coal cost least. A part of the 
fuel may be saved by evaporating, as far as possible, by the heat 
of the sun : hence, the hotter and drier the atmosphere, e<tteru 
paribus, the less the cost of the Ice. 

'* In the report quoted above, the committee admit that by these 
and other expedients, the cost may be greatly reduced from that 
named, which, it most be remembered, is for the city of Paris, where 
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fuel 18 very dear. Id most of the Southern and Soathwcslern 
States, the price of foel is such as to reduce the cost of evaporation 
to less than one cent for one pound of ice, being in all two and a 
half or three cents per pound. The loss in the salts could easily be 
avoided, wholly or in part ; and this would reduce the price to lera 
than two cents. But this is not all. The cold liquor resulting from 
the solution of the salts may be advantageously employed in cooling 
provisions, &c. ; and in the contrivances for this purpose are found 
the chief difierence between the French freezers and those in coui» 
in on use. It is hardly necessary to state, that the widely-circnlated 
story, that Ice can be produced artificially for one dollar per ton, 
must be an utter absurdity. The naturally-formed Ice costs at 
least as much as this by the time it is housed ; and that formed arti> 
ficiaily must require as much if not more handling. 

** Sulphate of soda may be added to the mixture of sal ammoniac 
and nitre ; but we know of no experiments upon its use on the large 
scale." 

A few years ago a machine was iDvented for making 
Ice ; and though successful in producing it, the cost was 
probably too great to render it profitable. 

7. Artificial Marble. — A Frenchman, resident at 
Naples, recently discovered a process of rendering Plaster 
of Paris equal to marble in hardness and susceptibility 
of polish. He places the plaster in a drum turning hori* 
zontally on its axis, and admits steam from a steam 
boiler ; by this means, the plaster is made to absorb in a 
short space of time the desired quantity of moisture^ 
which can be regulated with the greatest precision. 

With plaster thus prepared, and which always pro- 
serves its pulverulent state, he fills suitable moulds, and 
submits the whole for a short time to the action of a 
hydraulic press; the articles, when taken out of tho 
moulds, being ready for use. The process is simple and 
economical — the cost very little exceeding that of the 
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material. The plaster thus prepared is perfectly hard 
and compact, taking the polish of marble ; and an expe- 
rience of three years has shown that productions obtained 
by this process resist the most un&yorable atmospherio 
influences ; and if so, it can be employed as well fi>r works 
in the open air as for the interior of buildings. 

Objects in plaster may also be rendered like marble, 
by coating them one or more times, as may be necessary, 
with a liquid prepared as follows: two parts of stearine 
and two parts of Venetian soap are mixed with twenty 
to thirty parts of cold solution of caustic potassa; and 
after a half hour's ebullition one part of pearlash is 
added, and the heat continued for a few minutes. Cold 
ley in sufficient quantity to produce perfect fluidity is 
then stirred in, and the liquid set aside for several days 
under cover. {Archiv. der Pharm. Ivi.) 

A prize medal was awarded at the London Exhibition, 
for an ingenious and cheap imitation of Marble in soft 
and hard cement. The effect is produced by the waste 
materials of silk works, or the short cuttings from piled 
fabrics, as cloth and velvet, mixed with the cement ; the 
whole thus forming a mass having either a uniform color, 
or a mixture of colors throughout, while the veins are 
formed by silk threads drawn out to imitate such appear- 
ances as may be fancied. A great advantage in point 
of cheapness is thus obtained, and in some cases a polish 
can be produced during the laying on of the cement 
The material seems adapted for halls, stair-cases, and 
other internal work in houses, churches, etc., and can be 
furnished, where polish is not required, for seven cents per 
square foot in stucco, and nine cents in hard cement. 
For polished work an extra price would be charged. 

A marble facing has been given to buildings by the 
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application of a wash, consisting of hydrate of Ium^ 
which, by combination with carbonic acid in the atmo- 
sphere, forms a natural Marble paint. The surfaces to 
which it is applied acquire the brilliancy and polish of 
Marble almost immediately, and the hardness of Marble 
in &om two to three months. The cost of the application 
is quite trifling. [See London Building News, quoted in 
Merchants Magazine, 87, 112.] In India a marble &cing 
has long been made from a mortar of shell lime or of 
limestone, and brought to a lustre by a process similar to 
burnishing. 

8. Artificial Stones, Ceksnts, etc. — During the 
last twenty years some remarkable specimens of Artificial 
Stones have been made in Europe, which, besides being 
cheaper than the natural products, are said to possess 
qualities that adapt them better for certain purposes. 
Since 1888, a Mr. Furse has manufactured a material of 
this description that can be cast in slabs of considerable 
size, up to eight feet by five, peculiarly applicable for 
flooring damp places ; for cisterns and drains, both pipe- 
drains and inverts for sewers of large dimensions It 
has also been used for fortification works ; as a cement 
for bricks, for lining prisons, casements, etc., and for many 
minor uses. It is non-absorbent, and is said to stand ex- 
posure well. *' The price of this material in slabs is 6dL 
per square foot, up to two feet square ; and for other 
works it is cheap in proportion. It was first invented in 
Hamburg, and is said by the manufacturer to be used ou 
the Ck>DtineDt, in many extensive works for drainage and 
fortiBcation.'' 

Another firm exhibited at the London Crystal Palace. 
nn Artificial Stone compounded of grains of sand, peb- 
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bles, portions of limestone, marble or granite^ clay or 
any similar material, cemented together by a true glass, 
obtained by dissolving flint in caustic alkali in a boiler 
at a high temperature. The materials are mixed with 
this solution into a paste of the consistence of putty, 
which is capable of being moulded into any required 
form ; and after slow air-dryiog, the articles thus manu- 
factured are burnt in a kiln, at a bright red heat, main- 
tained for some time. 

The details of manufacture in this case are thus given 
in the Beports of the Juries : — 

" The flints are used in the rough state in which they are fonnd 
in the chalk, and of large size. They are sospended in wire bask- 
ets in a high-pressure hoiler, the pressure being from sixty to one 
hundred pounds on the square inch. For about a ton, or a ton and 
a half of flints about a quarter of a ton of caustic soda is required, 
(about fifty-six per cent, of alkali). The resulting substance, a 
fluid silicate of soda, is drawn off every forty-eight or fifty-six hours, 
the quantity being about two hundred -gallons, and is afterward 
evaporated down to a specific gravity oM.l65, when it is fit for use. 
The further progress is sufficiently described above. 

" Although this kind of Artificial Stone appears to offer many 
adrantages, it is right to mention one objection to its use which has 
not yet been obviated, consisting of an efflorescence of some of the 
salts of soda, greatly disfiguring the appearance of the work. 

'* Besides Artificial Stone, adapted for all kinds of garden work, 
for paving, and for architectural decorations, it has been found easy 
to manufacture a porous variety for filter stones, which may be 
made of any size, admirably answer the purposes for which they 
are intended, and are supplied at extremely small cost. They are 
cleaned with perfect ease, and may be contrived so as to be applied 
without a reservoir to filter water, delivered to houses by the pystem 
of constant supply. The cost of a filter passing three hundred gal- 
lons per day would be 50«. ; and small filters are prepared with the 
same materials, the price of which is only 5i. Besides these slabs, 
permanent ascending filters are prepared with the same material, the 
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price of which« complete, varies from 15«. to £4, sopplying daflj 
from five to Bizty gallons ; these are especially adapted for shipa and 
for domestic purposes. Other very Dsefnl articles have been mano- 
factored from the same kind of material, among which scjthe^tonf*8, 
and other grindstones may be mentioned." 

In Pennsylvania, a gentleman informs me that he has 
disoovered a material possessing properties superior to 
any in use for building purposes, inasmuch as it can be 
moulded to any shape or form, into columns, entablatures^ 
door facings, etc., and also supersedes the necessity for 
plastering, as the inside surface is as smooth as polished 
marble. This material, he assures me, can be com- 
pounded, dried, and placed in the building within twelve 
hours. 

At the London Crystal Palace there was exhibited 
a gigantic slab of Portland Cement, measuring twenty feet 
by twelve and ten inches thick, weighing fifteen tons. 
This cement is made from carbonate of lime, mixed in 
definite proportions with the argillaceous deposit of some 
rivers running over clay and chalk, pounded together 
under water, and afterward dried and burnt. The 
strength of this combination is very remarkable, being 
nearly four times as great as that of any natural kind. 
Portland Cement makes an admirable and most powerful 
concrete, the portion of cement required being only a 
tenth or twelfth part 

Prechtel gives the following simple mode of making 
Hydraulic Cement. Common burned lime is slacked with 
a solution of copperas, instead of with water, and then 
mixed with sand. (It may also be used without sand.) 
It hardens readily in the air or under water, and becomes 
very hard. Experiments made with it on a large scale 
proved very satisfactory. When fireshly prepared it has 
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a greenish oolor, from the segregation of protoxide of 
iron, passing into peroxide, when its color is yellowish ; 
and to this oxjdation Prechtel ascribes its hardening 
property. Sulphate of lime is also foriped at the same 
time. 

There are numerous other Cements, some of which, if 
applied to metals or stone, become harder than the ma- 
terial which they unite.* Of all the Cements, known as 



* The following Beceipt for a Marble Cement, a said to have been 
repeatedly sold for $20 : — 

" Take plaster of Paris and soak it in a saturated solution of 
alam ; then bake the two in an oven the same as gypsom is baked 
to make it plaster of Paris, after which they are ground to powder. 
It is then used as wanted, being mixed up with water like plaster, and 
applied. It sets into very hard composition, capable of taking a 
very high polish. It may be mixed wiXh various coloring minerals to 
produce a cement of any color, capable of imitating marble. This 
is a very rare receipt." 

Dr. Uri g^ves the following Beceipts for various Cements :— 

** The Diamond Cement, for uniting broken pieces of china, glasst 
etc., which is sold as a secret at an absurdly dear price, is composed 
of isinglass soaked in water till it becomes soft, and then dissolved 
in proof spirit, to which a little g^m resin, ammoniac, or galbanum, 
and resin mastic are added, each previously dissolved in a minimum 
of alcohol. When to be applied, it must be gently heated to liquefy 
it, and it should be kept for use in a well-corked vial. A glass 
stopper would be apt to fix, so as not to be removable. This is the 
cement employed by the Armenian jewelers, in Turkey, for glue- 
ing the ornamental stones to trinkets of various kinds. When well 
made it resists moisture. 

** Shellac dissolved in alcohol, or in a solution of borax, forms a 
pretty good Cement. White of egg alone, or mixed with finely 
sifted quicklime, will answer for uniting objects which are not ex. 
posed to moisture. The latter combination is -very strong, and is 
much employed for joining pieces of spar and marble ornaments. 
A similar oompoaition is used by coppersmiths to secure the edges 
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KteniiB^ MsfrtirCst Parian^ and some others, solpbate of 
]ime is the basis ; but in these the plaster is thrown, in 
the state of fine powder, into a vessel containing a nX- 
mrated solution ^of alnm, sulphate of potash, or borax. 

and rivets of boflera ; only bollock's blood is the albnminoiis matter 
used instead of white of eggs. Another Oement, in which an anal- 
ogous substance, the card or casenm of milk is employed, is made 
by boiling slices of skim-milk cheeses into a glaey consistence in a 
great quantity of water, and then incorporating it with quick-lime 
on a slab with a muller, or in a marble mortar. When this compound 
is applied warm to broken edges of stoneware, it unites them very 
firmly after it is cold. 

A Cement, which gradually indurates to a stony consistence, may 
be made by mixing twenty parts of clean river sand, two of litharge, 
and one of quicklime, into a thin putty with linseed oil. The quick- 
lime may be replaced with litharge. When this Cement is applied 
to mend broken pieces of stone, as steps of stairs, it acquires, after 
some time, a stony hardness. A similar composition has been ap- 
plied to coat over brick walls, under the name of mastic. 

" The Iron^rwi CemetU is made from fifty to one hundred parts of 
iron borings, pounded and sifted, mixed with one part of sal ammo- 
niac ; and when it is to be applied, moistened with as much water as 
will give it a pasty consistency. Formerly, fiowers of sulphur were 
used, and much more sal ammoniac in making this cement, but 
with decided disadvantage, as the union is effected by the ozydiie- 
ment, consequent expansion, and solidification of the iron powder, 
and any heterogenous matter obstructs the effect. The best pro- 
portion of sal ammoniac is, I believe, one per cent of the iron 
borings. Another composition of the same kind is made by mixing 
four parts of fine borings or filings of iron, two parts of potter^ 
clay, and one part of powdered potsherds, and making them into a 
paste with salt and water. When this cement is allowed to con- 
crete slowly on iron joints it becomes very hard. 

" An excellent Cement, for resisting moisture, is made by incor- 
porating thoroughly eight parts of melted glue, of the consistence 
used by carpenters, with four parts of linseed oil, boiled into varnish 
with litharge. This cement hardens i<i about forty-eight hours, aad 
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After soaking for some hours it is removed and air dried, 
subsequently rebaked at a brownish-red heat. When 
taken out of the oven, it is once more reduced to a fine 
powder, and carefully sifted, after which it is fit for use ; 
but when slacked, a solution of alum is employed instead 
of pure water. When borax is used, the plaster is called Pa- 
rian, but in the other case it forms Keene's Cement. The 
kind called Martin's Cement is made with pearlash as well 
as alum, and is baked at a much higher heat than the rest. 
The following are said to be excellent Beceipts : — 
A Chreat Cement Wash. — A patent has been obtained 
by a Mr. Daines, of London, for a cement solution for coat- 
ing the surfaces of stone and plaster, and which appears 
to be excellent for this purpose. It consists of eight parts 
by weight of linseed or other oil, in which one part by 
the weight of flour of sulphur is dissolved. The oil and 
sulphur are placed in a stoneware or iron vessel, and 
heated to about 270^ in a sand bath, when the sulphur 
dissolves. It is laid on with a brush, and is stated to be 
a protective against damp. If it eflfocts the object of 



renders the joints of wooden cisterns and casks air and water tight. 
A coniponnd of glue, with one-fourth its weight of Venice turpen- 
tine, made as aboye, serves to cement glass, metal, and wood, to one 
another. Fresh-made cheese cnrd, and old skim-milk cheese, boiled in 
water to a slimy consistence, dissolved in a solution of bicarbonate 
of potash, are said to form a good cement for glass and porcelain. 
The gluten of wheat, well prepared, is also a good cement White of 
eggs, with flour and water well mixed, and smeared over linen doth, 
forms a ready lute for steam joints in small apparatuses. White lead« 
ground upon a slab with linseed oil varnish, and kept out of contact 
of air, affords a cement capable of repairing fractured bodies of all 
kinds. It requires a few weeks to harden. When stone or iron 
are to be cemented together, a compound of equal parts of sulphur, 
with pitch, answers very well*' 
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protecting stone and plaster surfaces from damp, it is a 
most useful discovery. 

Cement {glue). — Herberger recommends the following 
as an excellent cement to join metal with glass or porce- 
lain. To two ounces glue, dissolved in water and boiled 
down to a thick solution, are added one ounce oil varn- 
ish, or three fourths of an ounce Venice turpentine, and the 
whole heated to ebullition to incorporate them thoroughly. 
The articles cemented should remain forty-eight to sixty 
hours before use. 

A good Cement for glass, porcelain, and pottery, irhich 
is not to be exposed to water, is to mix equal parts dry 
quick-lime and gum Arabic, in fine powder, and to moisten 
the whole with water or white of egg, to make a thick 
paste. (Eisner.) Quick-lime and white of egg alone make 
an excellent cement of this kind ; but the diamond ce- 
ment, a dilute alcoholic solution of fish glue and resin, is 
far superior, although more costly, and will withstand a 
considerable exposure to moisture. 

Soldering Wrought and Cast-iron. — Filings of soft cast- 
iron are melted with calcined borax, the mass pulverized 
and sprinkled on the parts to be united. They are then 
separately heated and welded together on an anvil by 
gentle blows. 

Welding Powder. — To melt borax one tenth sal ammo- 
niac is added, the mixture poured on an iron plate, and 
an equal weight of quick-lime ground up with it Iron 
or steel to be welded is first heated to redness, the mix- 
ture laid on the welding surfaces, and the metal again 
heated, but far below the usual welding heat. The pieces 
unite firmly by hammering. {Land. Builder.) 

9. Imitation Woods. — Various processes have long 
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been in use to stain the softer woods in imitation of the 
more costly, and some of them are yer j saooessfViL The 
naturally light colors of woods are rendered darker by be- 
ing covered with oil or yamish, though the latter some- 
what checks the change into the deepest hues; the 
yellowish color of most yamishes seriously interferes with 
the colors of light and delicate woods, for which the 
whitest kinds should alone be used. In many cases, the 
colors of the woods are modified by applying coloring 
matters, either before or with the yamish ; in this way, 
handsome birch- wood may be made to assume the appear, 
anoe of mahogany so exactly as often to escape detec- 
tion. 

A Yellow color may be given to wood by boiling-hoi 
solutions of turmeric, Persian berries, fhstic, etc. ; the color 
is yery fugitiye ; a more permanent color results from nitric 
acid; and best of all, by the successiye introduction of 
acetate of lead and chromate of potash. Sulphate of iron 
also stains timber of a yellowish color, when used as a 
preseryatiye agent ; so much so, that it is reconmiended to 
use corrosive sublimate for^this purpose, when it is desir- 
able to preserve the white color. 

A Bed color may be obtained by immersion in a boil- 
ing-hot infusion of Brazil-wood, and afterward washing 
with alum- water ; also by a tincture of Dragon's-blood. 
An Orange-red color may be obtained by the successive 
action of bichloride of mercury and iodide of potash, 
madder, and ammoniacal solutions of carmine. 

Blue is obtained by hot solutions of Indigo, of sulphate 
of copper, and by the successive introduction of pyrolig- 
nite of iron and prussiate of potash. 

Green is the result of the successive formation, in the 
pores of the wood, of a blue and yellow, as above indi- 
28 
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Gated, and bj a hot solotion of acetate of copper m water. 
A Yellowish-green may be obtained by the action of cop- 
per salts on the red prussiate of potash. 

Purple is generallj obtained by immersion in a boiling 
solution of logwood and Brazil-wood : one pound of the 
former and one quarter of a pound of the latter to a gallon 
of water. 

Dark brown is the result of the action of copper salts 
on the yellow prussiate of potash. The sulphate of copperi 
in soft woods, gives a pretty reddish-brown color, in 
streaks and shades, which is rich after varnishing, and 
said to be permanent. A Mahogany color is obtained by 
different proportions of madder, logwood, and Brazil- 
wood. 

Black is obtained by immersion in a hot decoction of 
logwood, and afterward in a solution of galls ; this will 
take a fine polish ; and by a solution of copper in nitric 
acid, and afterward in a decoction of logwood. 

But probably the most remarkable mode of coloring 
woods is that by absorption, adopted since Dr. Boucherie^s 
discovery of the aspirative power of trees ; or in other 
words, that the force which circulates the sap in the liv- 
ing tree may be used to impregnate trees, with various 
solutions, for some days after they are felled. In this 
way, a black tint may be produced by introducing "suc- 
cessively solutions of sulphuret of sodium and acetate of 
lead, whereby the black sulphuret of lead is formed ; a 
similar color may be formed by an infusion of galls and 
the pyrolignite of iron. A green (Scheele's green) may 
be produced by acetate of copper and arsenious acid ; a 
solution of sulphate of copper, with a slight excess of am- 
monia, penetrates wood easily, producing an agreeable 
blueish tint. As the coloring does not afiect equally all 
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parts of the wood, the tints are in waves and veins, which 
are very beaatifol when the wood is polished. 

*^ According to Mr. Hjett, different solutions penetrate 
with different degrees of facility; in applying, for in- 
stance, acetate of copper and prussiate of potash to larch, 
the sap-wood is colored most when the acetate is intro- 
duced first ; but when the prussiate is first introduced, 
the heart-wood is the most deeply colored. Pyrolignite 
of iron causes a dark-gray color in beech, fix>m the action 
of tannin in the wood on the oxide of iron ; while in 
larch it merely darkens the natural color. Most of the 
tints, especially those caused by the prussiates of iron 
and copper, are improved by the exposure to light, and 
the richest colors are produced when the process is carried 
on rapidly. 

''Vegetable coloring matters do not penetrate easily 
by the aspirative process, probably on account of the 
affinity of the woody fibre for the coloring matter, where- 
by the whole of the latter is taken up by the parts of the 
wood with which it first comes into contact. 

'* Different intermediate shades, in a great variety, may 
be obtained by combinations of coloring matters, accord- 
ing to the tint desired and the different ideas of the 
dyer. 

" When it is desired to give to wood recently worked 
the appearance of that which has become dark from age, 
as is often the case in repairing antique furniture, it is 
generally effected by washing it with lime-water, or oy 
putting on the lime as water-color, and allowing it to 
remain a few minutes, hours, or days, according to cir- 
cumstances." {Progress of Science and Mechanism,) 

10. Substitutes pob Coffex. — Several articles have 
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been mentioned from time to time, each of which, it is said 
will answer as a good substitute for the ooflGse-berry. Lie- 
big states that " Asparagus contains, in common with tea 
and coffee, a principle which he calls ' taurine,' and which 
he considers essential to the health of those who do not 
take strong exercise." Taking the hint from Baron Lie- 
big, a writer in the London Oardener's Chronicle was led 
to test Atparagw as a substitute for cofEee. He says : — 
*' The young shoots I first prepared were not agreeable, 
haying an alkaline taste. I then tried the ripe seeds^ and 
these, roasted and ground, make a full-flavored coflBse^ 
not easily distinguished from fine Mocha. The seeds are 
easily freed fr*om the berries by drying them in a coal 
oven, and then rubbing them on a sieve." 

In Berlin, Prussia, there is a large establishment for 
the manufiicture of Coffee fr*om Acorns and Chicory, the 
articles being made separately from each other. The 
chicory is mixed with an equal weight of turnips to ren- 
der it sweeter. The acorn coffee, which is made from 
roasted and ground acorns, is sold in large quantities ; 
and frequently with rather a medicinal than an economi- 
cal view, as it is thought to have a wholesome effect upon 
the blood, particularly of scrofulous persona Acorn 
coflfee is, however, made and used in many parts of 
Germany, for the sole purpose of adulterating genuine 
coffee. 

Mr. Huchvale, of Oxfordshire, England, has recently 
taken out a patent for making a drink out of Mangel- 
wurtzel, designed as a substitute for coffee and for tea. For 
coffee, he cuts the roots into small pieces about the size 
of coflfee-beans, and then roasts them, after which they 
are ground in the usual way. For tea, the leaves alone 
are used. These are denuded of their stems, and healed 
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on plates, when they curl up, and after being perfeotlj 
dried are fit for keeping. Thej are used exactly as tea is. 

Dr. Harrison, of Edinburgh, prefers coflfee made from 
the DaiideUon to that of Mecca; and states that many 
persons, all over the Continent, prefer a mixture of suc- 
cory and coffee to coffee alone. Dig up the roots of the 
Dandelion, wash them well, but do not scrape them ; dry 
them; cut them into the size of peas, and then roast in an 
earthen pot, or coffee-roaster of any kind. The secret of 
good cofiee is to have it fresh roasted and fresh ground. 

It has been stated that Wheat makes an excellent cofEee, 
separately or mixed, one-half wheat. It should be well 
dried and roasted, or it will boil thick, like starch. 

The ripe seeds of the Okra^ burned, is said to make a 
very good and wholesome substitute for coffee. 

lY. Apply Science and modem discoveries to the utilization 
of tohat are now the waste products of Mines. 

It has been remarked, that in no country is less atten- 
tion paid to the economy of Manufactures, in saving eflfote 
and waste products of various processes, than in the 
United States. This is especially true of Mining. The 
abundance of mineral wealth has rendered us utterly in- 
different to economies that are a source of great wealth 
in other countries. This may not be a serious &ult, as 
yet ; but the point to which I desire to direct attention 
is, whether, in some instances, it would not pay better to 
be a gleaner after miners than to mine. With proper 
apparatus and chemical appliances, I am disposed to 
think that more gold could be obtained, in a shorter time, 
by reworking the refuse of the gold washings in Cali- 
fornia, than to dig in ordinary placers in the usual way ; 
or, that it would be more profitable to compress the fine 
28 •• 
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dost of Coal Mines into blooks, and render it inarketablei 
than to mine coal. 

Within a few years, several important improvements 
and discoveries have been made, which in Europe an 
greatly fiu)ilitating the utilization of what were onoe 
waste products. For instance, a Mr. Pattinson has discov- 
ered a process for extracting silver fix>m galena, or the sol- 
phuret of lead, which is so economical, that it can be 
applied with profit when the lead contains only three 
ounces of silver (instead of twenty ounces, as before) to 
the ton. The method is founded on the property which 
bodies possess, of separating from each other daring crys- 
tallization, and thus become, to a certain extent, purer by 
its application. It consists in fusing the argentiferous lead 
in a large vessel, and, when the fusion is complete, arrang- 
ing the temperature to the point at which the crystalliza- 
tion of pure lead commences. The crystals of pure lead 
are then removed, as soon as they are formed, by a large 
iron ladle pierced with holes, and the silver is concen- 
trated in a smaller portion of lead ; becoming gradually 
more and more rich, until it is by successive operations 
brought to such a state that its separation can be made 
with greatest advantage by cupellation. — {Report of JurieB, 
I., 8.) This process has been adopted in various Lead 
Works in England, France, Spain, and Prussia ; and its 
application has rendered some Lead Mines profitable 
which otherwise must have been abandoned. 

Again. In the Lead Mines of Missouri, Iowa, and 
Wisconsin, Dr. Owen states that there are vast stores of 
Calcimine^ or the carbonate and silicate of Zme, which are 
treated by the miners as refuse. By mixing this cala- 
mine with lime to retain the silica, and with carbon to 
reduce the oxide, and distilling the mixture in earthen 
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ware retorts, a product, which is eyery day becoming 
more valuable, may be obtained. 

For separating Gold from the waste of arsenical ores 
Professor Plattner has discovered a very important proc- 
ess, inasmuch as the Mines of Beichenstein in Silesia, 
that contain only about two hundred grains of Oold in 
the ton, have been made profitable by adopting it, after 
having been abandoned for five centuries on account of 
their poverty. The ores are roasted in a reverberatory 
furnace, surmounted by a large condensing chamber, on 
which the arsenic is deposited as it rises in fumes. 
Oxide of iron, a certain quantity of arsenic, and the 
gold in the ore; remain beneath. These are placed in a 
vessel, so that a current of chlorine gas can be transmitted 
through them. The gold and iron are attacked, and 
afterward separated from the residue by the aid of water; 
and the gold is then precipitated by sulphuretted hydro- 
gen. This simple method may readily be applied to the 
refuse of old works. 

Count Dembinski claims as his discovery the extrac- 
tion of Oold from quartz, by means of carbonate of soda. 
As the soda can be recovered aft;er each operation, the 
cost of extraction is quite inconsiderable ; while, in addi- 
tion, a valuable product is obtained, known as SiUcic acid 
The merits of silicic acid are set forth in the following 
extract from a scientific journal : 

** Wood having been, by means of hydraulic pressure, sataimted 
by sflicic acid, is thus protected from rot, and from being worm- 
eaten or destroyed by ants. This woald be of importance for wood 
used in bnilding, bat particnlariy for sleepers used in the constrve- 
tion of railways. Wood simply wetted with dissolTed silicic acid, 
is penetrated by it to the depth of abont one^ighih of an inch, and 
will now take a line polish of marble or rather agate, giving it a 
most elegant appearance. Mixed with lime, the dissolTed silicie 
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acid forms an Gxtremely bard, insolable, hydraulic cement, forming 
silicate of lime. 

** If added to soap, in certain proportions it increases considerably 
iU detergent qualities, giving it, at the same time, a very beantifii], 
roarblc-like appearance. The silicic acid having, by the precipita- 
tion process already described, been liberated from all extraneow 
metallic oxides, metals, and other sobstances, can be made use of 
in the mannfactare of the finest looking-glasieB and crystal glass. 
In this state of eolation, the silicic acid is in the most proper state 
to be, by means of a simple chemical process, reduced to silicinm— 
a metal perfectly similar to silver in color, brightness, malleabilitT. 
and other qaalities. It is, however, nobler than silver, becanae, ex- 
cept by fluorhydric acid, it is, like gold, not attacked by acids. One 
tonof pure quarts contains about six hundred and ninety pounds of me- 
tallic silicium, the price of which is at present five times that of silver. 

" Thcite statements refer only to its properties in its liquid state: 
When calcined- and used as a powder, it is said to form, when mixed 
with oil, a perfectly white and opaque varnish ; and, from the mathe- 
matical formation of its particles, and extreme hardneiSy it is 
adapted for grinding, and capable of entirely superseding emery for 
the purpose." 

In working Collieries — and the process is applicable to 
shafts generally in Mines — a Mr. Rogers, in England, 
has adopted a novel and very important method. By 
employing electricity in blasting, he is enabled to explode 
three or more holes, inclined to each other in the depth, 
simultaneously; and thus lifts a large mass at once from 
the centre of the sinking, other large masses being in like 
manner afterward detached from the surrounding por- 
tions toward the sides. By thus calling in the aid of 
electricity, and by employing gutta-percha tubes of great 
size in connection with the pumps, and so avoiding the 
destruction of the usual arrangements, which frequently 
takes place during blasts while sinking a pit, better work 
is accomplished, with greater rapidity, and at less cost, 
than by the ordinary methods. This successful applica- 
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tion of soienoe and of modern knowledge is deserving of 
all attention by miners. {De La BeAe.) 

y . In the Manu/adure of Leather^ more eapeoUHouB pro* 
068968 are detired, euchae do not deteriorate the product; and 
new kmde of Leather are wofnt/ed-'-particularly one that will 
combine the durability of Oatf-^kinj the waUrproof quaUtioe 
of India-rubber^ and the appearance of PcUent Leather. 

Daring the last twenty years, a great number of ezperi* 
ments bare been made, designed to expedite the processes 
in the production of leather, and some considerable pro- 
gress has been made, as may be seen by reference to 
Progreee of Science and Afechamemj Clas& xvi. The hair 
is now removed from hides and skins by immersion, for 
a few hours, in lime-water, having an addition of red 
orpiment ; and by means of sumach, light skins may be 
completely tanned in twenty-four hours; and with the 
aid of alum, it is said, even in one hour. But, unfortu- 
nately, leather made by these short processes is too porous, 
and not so durable as by the old methods ; and though 
Catechu, Outch^ Terra japonioo^ and Divudivi^ (see Babks 
FOB Tanking, ante,) will produce the effect in half the 
time required by oak bark, the latter is still preferred. 
It is stated, as an ascertained &ct, that by leaving hides 
in the vats two years instead of one, the increase of weight 
and quality thereby compensates for the loss of time, by 
paying a fair interest on the capital invested. Further 
experiments, however, should be made in order to attain, 
if possible, the desideratum of shortening the time in 
tanning without losing in quality. 

With reference to a new kind of leather, we notice 
that a Mr. Jeune, of London, has invented a process for 
producing an elastic material having the appearance of 
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patent leather, but having the advantage of not being 
liable to crack or peel on the surfisMse. He prepares an 
elastic compound composed of masticated india-rubberi 
or india-rubber combined with gutta-percha, and mixed 
with the sulphuret of antimony and woolen dust or waste. 
This compound, which forms the base of the &brio, he 
spreads upon thin cotton cloth, and then subjects the 
same to heat, in order to effect what is called the " change** 
in the india-rubber compound. The fiibric is then ready 
to receive japan varnish, which is laid on in the usual 
manner, and subjected to a dry heat : when the first coal 
is properly set, a second is applied, akd sabmitted in lilce 
manner to dry heat; and so on until the required finish 
or smoothness is imparted. 

This is a step in the right direction; but I do not 
understand from the description that he has invented a 
leather combining the durability of Calf- skin, the water- 
proof qualities of Caoutchouc, and the brilliancy of Patent 
leather. 

Among the novelties exhibited at the Crystal Palace, 
in New York, there was Leather manufactured from the 
skin of the Porpoise and of the AlKgcUor. With r^ard to 
the former, it was said ''the texture is more porous 
than that of ordinary uppers ; but it gives evidence of 
having all other requisites of shoe-leather. In pleasant* 
ness of pressure, it would be quite equal to buckskin for 
dry weather, while it would probably be more durable.** 
As the Porpoise is quite abundant, the manufacture of . 
Porpoise-leather may become of commercial importance. 

Of the Alligator^s hide a leather has been made as pliant 
as calf-skin, and beautifully mottled, like tortoise-shelL* 



* I am inclined to think that the day is not distant when the Alli- 
gator will be called npon to discharge his obligations to societj, aiul 
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YI. A perfect svbetitiUe for AlcohoUc Burning Fluida 
18 much needed; and tf discovered^ would become a very extcn^ 
sive manufacture. 

The Burning Fluid now in use, and of which the value 
annually produced amounts to some millions of dollars, 
was first brought into public notice about 1880. It is 
composed of say nine parts of highly-rectified alcohol and 
one of oamphene. Its advantages are, that it is cheap 
and cleanly, and may be burned in common lamps; its 

that the business of catching him will afford another chance for 
profitable industry. Oil of a yery fine qnality can be obtained from 
Alligators, and it is considered most yalnable for scalds, barns, and 
rhenroatisro. The skin has been tanned, as above stated, and excel- 
lent saddles, and beautiful boots and shoes, have been made oat of 
it. The teeth are very hard, white, and polished, and might be osed 
for a variety of purposes. Under the fore-fins, there is an odoriferoos 
sabstance which resembles musk, and, it is supposed, could be used 
as a substitute for the expensive secretion of the deer of Thibet or 
Siberia. 

In Siam, there are professional crocodile charmers, in case it may 
be necessary to import a few. Their mode of charming is repre- 
sented to be, that they spring upon the crocodile*s back and gouge 
his eyes with their fingers, while the attendants jump into the water, 
some fastening ropes round his throat, others round his legs, till the 
exhausted monster is dragged to the shore and deposited in the 
presence of the authorities. Father Pallegoix affirms that the 
Annamite Christians of his communion are eminently adroit in these 
dangerous adventures, and that he has himself seen as many as fifty 
crocodiles in a single village so taken, and bound to the uprights 
of the houses. But his account of the Cambodian mode of capture 
is still more remarkable. He says that the Cambodian river-boaU 
carry hooks, which by being kept in motion, catch hold of the 
crocodile ; that during the struggle a knot is thrown over the 
aiiimal*s tail ; that the extremity of the tail is cut off, and a sharp 
bamboo passed through the vertebrae of the spine into the broio, 
when the animal expires. 
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disadvantage is, that when mixed with the atmospherio 
gases it is highly explosiye, and has so repeatedly been 
the instrument of fearful accidents, that a safer substitute 
is urgently demanded. 

The substitutes that have been suggested by scientifi- 
men, are oil of rosin, or other distilled oils, and oil firom 
Petroleum. With respect to the latter, it is obeenred, 
that Petroleum is used in the East in lamps ; and the city 
of Genoa, in Italy, is illuminated by gas made from this 
material The drawback to its extensive use in illumina- 
tion, has been some disagreeable features of smell, etc. , 
but I notice that recently a patent has been taken out by 
S. White, of Liverpool, for purifying Petroleum, and fit- 
ting it for use in lamps; and in California, within a 
year or two, it has been manu&ctured into a Burning 
Fluid, and also applied to cooking and warming. 

Petroleum wells, or '' tar springs,'' are quite abundant 
in the United States ; at Hinsdale, New York ; Oil Creek, 
Pennsylvania; Liverpool, Ohio; Kanawha, Virginia; 
and in California ; and it is probable that the day is near 
at hand, when this material will form the basis of a very 
important and profitable business. 

Prof. Booth remarks : '* Let us not abandon the idea of 
finding a liquid which shall possess the requisite qualities 
of cleanliness, cheapness, illumination, and fireedom from 
danger. Sperm oil possesses the last two qualities ; burn- 
ing fluids the first three ; lard oil is cheap and free from 
danger, but is not cleanly — is too liable to congeal in 
winter, and is apt to clog the wick. Naphtha is very little, 
if at all, liable to explosion ; but it contains an excess of 
carbon, and is too apt to smoke when burned in an ordi- 
nary lamp. Since sperm oil has a high illuminating 
power, and is free from danger, we may yet hope to dii- 
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cover a liquid which shall possess these properties, to- 
gether with cleanliness and cheapness combined. May 
not such a liquid be found among the products fix>m the 
distillation of coal, to be used either by itself, or in con- 
junction with other substances ?" 

VIL Adapt machinery and apply acia^ce to the further 
purification of the Products from Coal— particularly Oil 
from Coal. 

The discoveries that have been made of the useful pro- 
ducts which may be obtained from Goal, are among the 
most remarkable of the present century. New dyes, 
medicines, illuminators, and lubricators, have been ex- 
tracted from this black mineral; and new and very 
extensive manufactories have been erected to furnish 
these products.* In Oreat Britain, capital has been in- 

* For the double purpose of illastrmting this point, and of suggest- 
ing whether a similar manufactory could not be profitably established 
in the United States, I would refer to Messrs. S pence k Dixon's 
Chemical Works, near Manchester, England, where, according to 
CalTert, F.R.S., eight hundred thousand gallons of ammoniacal 
liquor are annually consumed in the manufacture of ammoniacal 
alnm — the ammoniacal liquor being obtained from the extensive gas 
works belonging to the corporation of Manchester. lie says : " The 
manufacture of this substance, which was so yaluable as an astrin- 
gent, and also to the dyer and calico printer, furnished such a 
remarkable illustration of the yalue of chemistry in aiding manufac- 
tures and commerce, that he would ezplun briefly the method of 
producing it. To obtain this substance, called ammoniacal alum, a 
a refuse product of coal-pits, known as aluminous shale, was heaped 
into smalt mounds and slowly burned. Shale was generally found 
in hard masses, which fell from the roofs of the coal mines; and the 
object of burning it was to render it porous and friable. The cal- 
cined friable mass was then placed in large leaden vessels with sul- 
phuric acid, haTing a specific gravity of 1.65, being the strength in 

29 
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vested very largely in this business, particularly in the dis- 
tillation of Oil from coal. About two years ago, a Mr. 
Toung, proprietor of the Paraffine Oil Works, at Bathgate, 
Scotland, testified before Court that he had made in one 
year four hundred thousand gallons of lubricating Oil 
from cannel coal, and sold it at five shillings sterling per 
gallon ; and when asked what portion of it was profit, 
answered, *' the principal portion.** 

In the United States, one or more companies have 
been formed for the manufacture of Coal Oil, but the 
business has not as yet attained an important develop- 
ment, notwithstanding the abundance of raw material 
suitable for the purpose in Pennsylvania, Ohio, Ken- 
tucky, and perhaps other States. When, however, the 
difficulties which now retard the extensive use of Coal 
Oil in illumination are removed, viz., its liability to turn 
red on exposure to the atmosphere, its disagreeable smell, 
its thickness and viscidness, the business of manufacturing 
it will probably assume gigantic proportions. [For an 
article on the Manufacture and Application of the Pro- 
ducts from Coal, (Coal-gas excepted,) see Fmnklin Institute 
Journal, 59, 227, 332.] 



which it waa obtained from the leaden chambers. It was a carioos 
fact, that this sulphuric acid could be produced from another refuse 
found in coal mines namely, pyrites. The calcined shale and sul- 
phuric acid were heated in these leaden chambers for about forty- 
eight hours ; the liquor was then drawn off, and put into another 
Tessel, into which the ammonia — generated from another refuse of 
coal, namely, the gas liquor — was introduced in a gaseous state. 
Thus these three substances — the alumina from the shale, the sul- 
phuric acid obtained from the pyrites, and the ammonia from the 
gas liquor, combined to produce ammouiacat alum, which then only 
required purifying by successive processes of crystalliiation, to give 
it that remarkable purity in which it was furnished to the commer- 
cial world by Messrs. SpiMice k Dixon, and other manufactorers." 
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VUl. Discover^ in same mnocuous Jierb, a tubatitiUe far 
Tobacco^ or compcmnd one ariifieially. 

It is no exaggeration to say, that there are thousands 
of persons whose trembling nerves are anxiously await- 
ing the announcement of the discovery of a substitute 
for Tobacco, which shall possess its agreeable properties 
with none of its injurious e£fects. A patent has been 
issued at Washington for making Tobacco, by infbsing 
the leaves of Maize in a decoction of quassia and capsi- 
cum ; but this is only a very good imitation of the gen- 
uine weed. The leaf of the Sun-flower has been men- 
tioned as a possible substitute for Tobacco ; and a physi- 
cian in New York has prepared a compound, to which be 
has given a hard name, but which, it is said, tastes more 
like moistened sawdust than Tobacco. 

In the meantime, however, until a real substitute is 
discovered, there are a hundred chances to make money 
in putting up the genuine article in new shapes, with 
new colors, in new packages, with new names. Hsnrt 
WuBTZ, Chemist, has recommended the manu&cture of 
Glycerin Tobacco^ using Glycerin as a substitute for both 
tin-foil and molasses. He says : — 

" I have repeatedly prepared small quantities of chew- 
ing Tobacco, (the variety called ' fine cut*) for persons 
addicted to its use, by admixture with a little glycerin, 
and always very much to their satisfaction. In the pre- 
paration of this drug, the manufiMsturer must also please 
the palate of the consumer by introducing some dule^- 
ing ingredient. Common sugar, or molasses, however, 
will not answer the purpose, because they render the 
mass liable to ferment and turn sour. An infusion of the 
root, or extract of Uqucrioe, is therefore usually resorted to. 
This does not, however, keep the Tobaooo moist, as 
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molasses would do ; and to attain this, it is necessary to 
press into solid compact masses, and pack into very tigkt 
cases, or in the case of the finer qualities, to enclose in 
wrappers of tin-foil. In view of these facts, glycerin will 
be seen to supply every requirement of the tobacconist^ 
as it will not only keep his product moist for an indefi- 
nite time, even when exposed to the air, but will also 
sweeten it. He may look upon glycerin as made especially 
for his use." 

The application of machinery to the manufacture of 
Cigare remains to be successfully accomplished. 

IX. Oompound a new Drink, pleasant, wholeaome^ and 
exhilarating^ withotU being intoxicating. 

It is a suggestive tsuit, that the second American patent 
right, of which there is any record, was granted in Febru- 
ary, 1803, for " a method of making Brandy out of all 
kinds of grain or firuit, equal in flavor, taste, and color, to 
the best imported French Brandy ;" that the third patent 
right was for an "improved still;" and the fourth for 
'' an improvement in the mode of impregnating Spirits 
of all kinds — making and improving Wines and impreg- 
nating liquids with grass, including the preservation of 
Milk." But notwithstanding the fact, that inventive 
genius was directed into this channel at an early period, 
I am not aware that an American has ever succeeded in 
producing an original, popular, and innocent beverage. 
Unfortunately, it has hitherto been more profitable to imi- 
tate than to originate, and by means of chemical com- 
pounds, to fabricate for a trifle what can only be pro- 
duced at a considerable cost Adulteration by poison- 
ous admixture, however, has been carried to such an extent 
that it has alarmed even inebriates, and never was there 
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a time more favorable thain the present for originating a 
drink that, possessing the proper elements, might attain a 
wide-spread popularity, making a fortune for its origi- 
nator.* 

In prosecuting experiments for this purpose, if you 
should see proper to experiment, I do not know that I 
can aid you, except perhaps in two ways ; first, by giv- 

* Pare Braudy cannot be sold for less than $2.50 per galloo 
while an imitation can be made out of common Whisky, by chemi- 
cal componnds, for 30 cents a gallon, so disguised that no one can 
tell the difference. The temptation to adulterate is illustrated in 
the following incident : A dealer in spnrioas Brandy recently im- 
ported enough compounds to manafactnre eight hundred hogsheads 
of the forged Brandy. He sold It for pure, and at $2.50 the gallon ; 
making a clear profit, as he confessed, of $100,000 on the specula- 
tion, the fabricated article costing him only about 30 cents a gallon. 
The fabricator baring used up his compound to his samples, took 
these to a Chemist in Massachusetts to analyze, and for the purpiose 
of having them made in this country if possible. The Chemist 
made the examination, and found one of the samples a deadly poison. 
He could not be tempted to have a hand in producing the mixture ; 
whether the fabricator found a Chemist less honest, or had to wait 
for a new importation, will not probably be known untfl the Day of 
Judgment, when all such secrets will be made manifest. Who can 
begin to estimate the results of the use of these eight hundred 
casks on those who, before this time, have probably drunk them. 
Another man, who had either imported or purchased the same kinds 
of compounds, is now in California with them ; and he boasted to a 
gentleman who mentioned it to the writer, that he should make 
$100,000 out of the operation. A quantity of French Brandy was 
imported into New York, and advertised for sale at auction. On a 
given day it was landed on the wharf. A Brandy fabricator pur- 
chased the whole lot of the importer, on the condition that the sale 
should take place as advertised on his account ; during the night it 
was all removed to his Brandy Brewery, underwent the process of 
adulteration, was carted back, and sold next day pure as imported. 
(For Adulterations, see Appkhdix.) 
29* 
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ing jou the receipts of the principal fennented and dis- 
tilled beverages now in use, (see Appendix), and sug 
gesting to jou that it is highly probable some very 
superior drinks may be produced from the ordinary 
American, and particularly from the West India firuits. 

Cider from the apple, and Perry from the pear, have 
never been produced in that degree of perfection of 
which they are susceptible. A German Baron, having 
large estates on the Bhine, where Hock and other cele- 
brated wines are produced, has said that many sorts of 
the Herefordshire apples may be made to produce as 
valuable and desirable a beverage as the Hock grapes, if 
a different process of making the liquor were adopted. 
[For a description of his process, see London Society of 
Arts, Vol. II., p. 9.] 

For making a good Cider, the authorities generally con- 
cur in the following points : That the apples should be well 
ripened, but not in the least decayed. Every apple with 
the least speck of rot in it should be removed, if you 
wish a first-rate beverage. The decayed and inferior 
apples may be reserved for making vinegar. Perfect 
cleanliness should be observed in the grinding process, 
which should be performed two days before pressing, and 
the pomace be permitted to stand and mellow in the vat 
until it assumes a deep color. Hair-cloth is far prefer- 
able to straw to place between the layers of pomace ; but 
if straw be used, care should be taken that it is clean and 
dry, for if at all musty the flavor will be communicated 
to the juice ; and if water be added, it will make it hard 
and unpleasant to the taste. The Cider, as it runs from 
the press, should pass through a hair sieve into a large 
open vessel, that will hold as much juice as can be 
expressed in one day. In twenty-four hours, or aom^ 
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times less, the pomace will rise to tbe top, and in a short 
time grow very thick; and when little white bubbles 
break through, the liquor is ready to be drawn o£ The 
casks in which it is put for fermentation should be thor- 
oughly cleansed, and finished off with a fumigation of 
brimstone. This is done by burning a few strips of 
canvas inside the barrel, dipped in melted brimstone. 
The fumes will penetrate all the pores, and destroy the 
must and correct the sourness. After the fermentation is 
over, the Cider is drawn off into clean barrels and clari- 
fled. This can be done by mixing a quart of clean white 
sand with the whites of half a dozen eggs, and a pint of 
mustard seed, and pouring it into the barrel. It may 
stand in the barrel ; or, if a nice article is wanted, it 
should be put into some old quart bottles and corked. 
Cider made in this manner will readily command an ex- 
tensive sale and a good price. 

Professor IIobsford, of Cambridge, Mass., recently 
sent to the Massachusetts Horticultural Society the fol- 
lowing receipt for improving Cider, which, he says, has 
been tested by a number of friends for three or four 
years, and with great satisfaction. 

** Receipt /or Improving Cider. — Let the new Cider from sour apples 
(soand aod selected fruit is to be preferred) ferment from one week to 
three weeks, as the weather is warm or cool. When it has attained 
to lively fermentation, add to each gallon, according to its acidity, 
from half a poand to two pounds of white crushed sugar, and let 
the whole ferment until it possesses precisely the taste which it it 
desired should be permanent. 

*' In this condition pour out a quart of the Cider, and add for 
each gallon one quarter of an ounce of sulphate of lime, known at 
an article of manufacture under the name of anti-chloride of lime, 
Stir the powder and Cider until intimately mixed, and return the 
emulsion to the fermenting liquid. Agitate briskly and thoroughly 
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for a few moments, and then let the Cider settle. The fermenttttion 
will cease at once. 

" When, after a few days, the Cider has become clear, draw off 
and bottle carefnlly, or remove the sediment and retom to the ori- 
ginal ressel. If loosely corked, or kept in a barrel on draft, it will 
retain its taste as a still Cider. If preserved in bottles carefnlly 
corked, which is better, it will become a sparkling Cider, and may 
be kept indefinitely long." 

Cider is said to possess medicinal properties of consider- 
able value. It is especially beneficial as a drink for dys- 
peptic persons ; and the Medical Rrformer recommends it 
highly as a remedial agent in acnte rheamatism. 

Perry is the beverage made firom the fruit of the pear 
tree, of the orchard kind. The pears are ground and 
pressed in exactly the same manner as those of apples in 
the manufisu^ture of Cider ; but it is not usual for the 
reduced pulp to be kept any length of time vrithout 
being pressed. Mr. Knight states, that it has never been 
the practice in Herefordshire, or in the counties in 
the vicinity of it, to blend the juices of the different 
varieties of the pear in order to correct the defects of one 
kind by the opposite properties of the other ; but as it is 
more easy to find the required portion of sugar and of 
astringency, as well as of flavor, in three or four varie- 
ties than in one, he supposes a judicious mixture of fruits 
affords a prospect of great benefit 

The pear tree supplies a less popular liquor than the 
apple, but it is more productive, furnishing in the pro- 
portion of six hundred gallons of liquor to the acre , 
when the trees are full grown, and in good bearing, the 
product of a single tree will often be twenty gallons of 
Perry ; which, when made of the best fruits and bottled, 
may be produced quite equal to cider. 
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Mr. Booth, in Ids work on Wine-making, thus describes 
a sort of Wine in which pears were employed. "In 
the North of France, having heated fifty-five pounds 
of the juice of wild pears to 180^, I added about a tenth 
of that weight of raisins, and bunged up the whole in a 
cask. In a short time the heat of the liquor had fallen 
to 77^, when I drained out the raisins, bruised them, re- 
turned them into the must, and closed the cask so as to 
allow the fermentation to take place. A fortnight after, 
the Wine, or Perry, was racked into stone jars ; and after 
standing three months in the cellar, it was reckoned, by 
good judges, to be the best white Wine from grapes." 

With respect to the source from which such a bever- 
age as is desired may be obtained, perhaps a hint may 
be derived from the enumeration of articles that are used 
as a substitute for grapes, in the manufacture of Wines. 
A writer mentions the damson and Bhch bullace, from 
either of which, alone, or with the infusion of claret 
leaves, a red Wine could certainly be made superior to 
much of the doctored trash vended under the name of 
Port. He says: *'The Orleans plum has also been 
highly spoken o£ The. juice of cider apples, fermented 
with that of the damson, would form an agreeable, dry, 
red Wine. The lists of available substitutes for the grape 
might be considerably enlarged; but it will suffice to 
mention the expressed juice of the giant rhubarb, which 
would yield Wine in excess, so prodigious is the growth 
and rapid increase of the plant. It naturally contains 
the Bin or super oxalate of potash, (often termed ' salt, or 
sorrel'), and malic acid in combination with lime. The 
addition of argor (tartar of wine), would promote the 
vinous fermentation. The flavor of the Wine, when com- 
pleted and perfected by age, is somewhat peculiar, and 
may be thought somewhat like that of the cocoa-nut'* 
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Ligon, the early bistorian of Barbadoes, speaks in 
raptures of a beverage obtained bj fermentation from 
the juice of the pine-apple. He sajs, that '' the last and 
best sort of drink that this island or the world affords is 
the incomparable Wine of Pines, and is certainly the 
Nectar which the gods drink, for on earth there is none 
like it ; and that is made of the pine-juice of the fruit 
itself, without commixture of water or any other crea- 
ture, having in itself a natural compound of all excellent 
tastes that the world can yield. This drink (he adds), is 
too pure to keep long ; in three or four days it will be 
fine ; 'tis made by pressing the fruit and straining the 
liquor, and it is kept in bottles." 

The fruits of the West Indies certainly seem to contain 
all the elements essential to numerous incomparable bev- 
erages. 

X. Tht discovery of a means of producing Alcohol from 
substances not used as food, by substituting chemicaUy- 
formed glucose for starch and sugar, is a desideratum. 

Alcohol is obtained in the United States principally 
from the redistillation of the juices of Indian corn, pota- 
toes, apples, and molasses — much the greater portion pro- 
bably being made from corn. Horse chestnuts, it is stated 
by Dr. Ure, are very prolific in Alcohol ; but since the 
introduction of the Chinese sugar-cane, it has been ascer- 
tained that this possesses an undoubted advantage over 
most other articles, rendering the spirit distilled from it of 
the first quality, and fit for immediate use. M. Yilmorin 
of Paris, states that the Sorgho Alcohol, distilled but onoe, 
and that imperfectly, which he obtained with very incom- 
plete laboratory apparatus, was absolutely deprived of 
all foreign flavors; and the liquors, when pure, were iufi- 
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nitelj less disagreeable than that of rum; after be- 
coming old, he supposed they would be very superior. 
The method adopted for distilling the sorgho is very 
simple, and the cost of the apparatus quite moderate. 
The expense attending the purchase and erection of an 
improved agricultural distilling apparatus, capable of 
working up five hundred gallons of sorgho juice in twenty- 
four hours, is set down by a French chemist at $290. 

The amount of profit to be realized from the conver- 
sion of sorgho juice into Alcohol, of course, mainly de- 
pends upon the market price of the latter. It is evident 
that when Alcohol commands $1 per gallon, the profit is 
considerable, especially if it be true, as Mr. Oloott states, 
that eight cents per gallon is an over-estimate of the cost 
of converting sorgho syrup into spirit. 

One of the most interesting chemical experiments that 
has yet been made in the production of Alcohol, is that 
by which M. Bertholet succeeded in obtaining Alcohol 
from bicarburetted hydrogen, in the following manner: 

*' Having prepared aboat thirty quarts of bicarbarctted hydrogen, 
he placed them ia a close retort with nine hundred grammes of pure 
and highly concentrated sulphuric acid. To this was added five or 
six volumes of water. The whole was then submitted to successive 
distillations, carbonate of potash being used to retain the water. In 
the last condenser, M. Bertholet found fifty-two grammes of an al- 
cholic liquid corresponding to forty-five grammes of absolute Alco- 
hol, and three fourths of the gas employed ; the remainder was lost in 
the manipulations. This Alcohol possessed all the properties of ordi- 
nary Alcohol ; the same taste and odor, the same point of ebullition, 
and the same colored flame ; it had, too, the same dissolving power 
and the same reaction on all bodies ; it was, indeed, regenerated 
alcohol. The bicarburetted hydrogen used by M. Bertholet was 
obtained from the decomposition of Alcohol ; he made also other 
fxperiments with bicarburetted hydrogen found in common illumin- 
ating gaii, and obtained the same rosnlt." (See Ann. Sd. Dii., 1856.) 
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XL An efficicrU Apparatus far extinguishing Fires is muA 
neededj and tuill yield a fortune to its inventor. 

The amotint of property that is annually destroyed by 
fire, in the United States alone, exceeds the money value 
of some considerable cities. The announcement made a 
few years ago, that a Mr. Phillips, of London, had discov- 
ered an annihilator for fires, was therefore received with 
no little satisfaction throughout this country. His appa- 
ratus has been described as follows : — ^It consists of an iron 
cylinder, two feet by eight inches, having at its bottom 
a shallow chamber filled with water. There is also a 
smaller cylinder, connecting at the side, and enclosing a 
brick, composed of nitre, charcoal powder, and sawdust. 
In the brick is a vial with two compartments — the upper 
containing oil of vitriol, and the lower a mixture of 
chlorate of potassa and sugar. A plug is fitted into the 
cover of the apparatus, in such a position that a sudden 
blow may cause it to crush the vial, and thus ignite the 
contents. An instantaneous and forcible issue of carbonic 
acid and oxide, steam, and nitrogen follows; and this 
stream of vapor, directed upon the blazing fire, smothers 
and extinguishes it. This result however, unfortunately, 
would only follow in confined places, such as the hold 
of a vessel — and in so far it was valuable ; but the appa 
ratus was not effective where the current of air was 
strong. 

A writer in the Bevue Scientifique argues that steam is 
a far better extinguisher than water ; and the following 
composition, if added to the water of a fire-engine, is 
said, from experiment, to do five times as much execution 
as water alone, viz.: a mixture of one part powdered 
sulphur, one part red ochre, and six parts copp^eras. 
Messrs. Booth and Morfit state that this operates doubt- 
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less from the evolution of sulphurous acid — but it is pro- 
bable that anhydrous sulphuric would also be evolved. 

To prevent combustion, a chemist {Amer. Jour^ 2d. 
Series, YIII., 118) proposes impregnating wood, &c., 
with a solution of sulphate of ammonia, which, if heated, 
is resolved into sulphurous acid, nitrogen, &c. ; this would 
tend to extinguish commencing combustion. 

XII. The invention of a Musquiio Exterminator, or a 
cheap substance that mil effectually expel Muajuitoes from 
rooms, fvcuJd he well rewarded. 

Successful war has been made against Bugs, Roaches, 
Ants, Rats, and Mice ; and the manufacture of ammuni- 
tion for carrying on this war by those who choose to 
employ it, is an established and, I believe, successful 
business.* But the Musquito, unmolested by any one, 

* The following are said to be effectoal in driTing away or de- 
stroying certain vermin : 

To Destroy Bed Bugt. — Spirits of wine, half a pint ; spirits of tur- 
pentine, half a pint; crude sal ammoniac, one ounce; corrosive 
sublimate, one ounce ; camphor, one ounce. This mixture should 
be inserted into the joints of bedsteads with a syringe, and with a 
sponge fastened to a stick ; every other part of the wood-work must 
be washed with it. The weed, well known as the *' water pepper," 
or *' smart-weed," (Ftdygonum Ayrfrop^psr), which may now be found 
in abundance along ditches, roads, lanes, and barn-yards, is a de- 
stroyer of the bed-bug. A strong decoction is made of the herb, and 
the places infected with the insect well washed with it The plant 
may also with much advantage be stuffed in the cracks and comers 
of the room. 

To DeHrop Bed AnU.^The Ameriean AgrktMuriat says : " The 
best remedy we have found is to sprinkle sugar over a dry sponge 
which the Ants gather into, when they may be killed in hot water, 
and the sponge ' set' again.*' 

To get rid of Cnd^RoadkeM.Sinw the floor of that part of the 
80 
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iff fulfilling his appointed destiny of keeping the people 
in warm climates from idleness, and is also becoming a 
serious summer pest in northern cities. No remedy that 
I have heard of is successful in even disgusting hinu 
Pennyroyal, which is recommended by some druggists, 
is a GEiilure. But in China, according to Fortune {Rest- 
dence among* the Chinese, 1868-1856), a substance known 
as the Musquito Tobacco is in common use, and succeeds 
admirably. On being lighted, the fumes rise up, and 
the air is soon filled with odors, not at all disagreeable, 
though no luxury to the Musquito, for in two or three 
minutes after it is ignited, not a buzz is heard nor a 
Musquito to be seen. He took especial pains to discover 
what are the ingredients of this curious substance, and 
was informed by a manufacturer that the following 
articles were used, viz. : the sawings of juniper or pine 
trees, artemisia or wormwood leaves reduced to powder, 

house infested by them with green aicumber peelings cut not very thin. 
The juice which they extract from it, and of which they are rerj 
fond, is said to be poisonous to them. A repetition of fresh peel for 
a few nights will effectually clear the house. This receipt AppUion^M 
Mechanics* Magazine considers worth the price of a year's sub- 
scription. 

7b rid Animals and Plants of Vermin, — M. Raspail recoai« 
mends to make a solution of aloes, one gramme of that gum to a 
little water, and, by means of a long brush, wash over the trunks 
mod branches of trees with this solution, which will speedily destroy 
all the vermin on them, and effectually prevent others approaching. 
In order to clean sheep and animals with long hair, they mast be 
either bathed with this solution, or be well washed in it. 

To drive away Rats^ Mice, and Flies, — Common muUen, and also 
garlic bulbs, sprinkled in stacks, or put where they frequent, wUl, 
it is said, drive away rats and mice. And elder leaves and waloot 
leaves, in their natural state, or in a decoction, will prevent th« 
attack of flies both on animals and meat, and drire them away. 
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tobacco leaves, a small portion of arsenic, and a mineral 
called nu wang, Witb regard to the proportions of eacb, 
it appeared that to thirty pounds of the pine or juniper 
sawings about twenty of artemisia, five of tobacco, and 
a small quantity of arsenic were added, and each article 
was well beaten up with water, then the whole mixed to- 
gether in the form of a thick paste rolled on a slip of 
bamboo. 

Another substance, much cheaper than the former, is 
made as follows : 

" LoDg, narrow bags of paper, say half an inch in diameter, and 
two feet long, are filled with the following sahgtances, namely, the 
sawings of pine or juniper, mixed with % small portion of nn wang 
and arsenic. The proportions are thirty pounds of sawings, two 
ounces of nu wang, and one ounce of arsenic. This mixture is not 
made up in the form of a paste, like the former, but simply well 
mixed, and then run into the bags in a dry state. Each bag, being 
filled, is closed at the mouth, and then coiled up like a rope, and 
fastened in this position with a bit of thread. Many hundreds of 
these coils, neatly done up and placed one above another, may be 
seen exposed for sale in the shops during the hot season, when 
Musqnitoes are numerous. When about to be used, the thread which 
keeps the coil together is cut ; then the coil is slightly loosened, so 
that its sides do not touch each other, for if this happened it would 
ignite at various parts, and soon be consumed. The outer end it 
then lighted, and the whole is laid carefully down upon a bit of 
board, when it goes on burning for the greater part of the night. 
One hundred of these little coils may be bought for a sum equiva- 
lent to three pence of our money ; and two of them will suffice for a 
night in an ordinary-sised room. 

*' A third substance, cheaper than either of the above, is made of 
a species of artemisia or wormwood (A, indica)^ which grows wild 
on every hill in this part of Ohina. It ia the same kind I have 
already noticed as forming one of the ingredienta in the genuine 
Musquito Tobacco, and is that which was used in taking the honey 
from the bees in the temple of Tein-tnng. It is gathered and thor- 
oughly dried, then twisted or plaited into ropes ; in which condi- 
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lion it is fit for ase. Althongb cheaper, and consequently more io 
nse amongst the poorer classes than the other kinds, it is not so 
efficient, and gives out more smoke than is agreeable to a £a- 
ropean. 

** I may be^nestioned whether the small quantity of arsenic used in 
making the Mnsqnito Tobacco is entirely harmless. I am not snlli- 
cicntly acquainted with the chemical action which goes on during 
combustion, to answer this in the negative. But it must be borne 
in mind, that the quantity of this poisonous mineral is exceedingly 
small ; and the fact that Mnsquito Tobacco is used by probably 
one hundred millions of human beings, would seem to prove thai it 
could not have any bad effects upon their health.'' 

A physician states that a compound of the following 
substances is a certain preventive to the attacks of Mus- 
quitoes, Black Flies, etc., viz.: Qlycerin, four ounces; 
oil of peppermint, two and a half drachms ; oil of turpen- 
tine, four drachms — the mixture to be rubbed on the 
face, neck, and all exposed parts of the body 

XIII. Passing on more rapidly in our enumeration of 
wants, we would say the world wants a new smohelesi 
Fuel, which shall occupy less space, and be of less weight 
than any now in use, without diminution m the amount cf 
Iwating power, or liability to injure metals in contact with iL 

It is objected to the two principal fuels — Wood and 
Coal — that they are uncertain in value and, especially, 
bulky and weighty. The former objection, however, has 
been partially, at least, obviated by the various experi- 
ments which have been undertaken for the purpose of 
testing the relative and comparative value of the different 
kinds of Wood and Coal. [For results, see Transactions 
of American Institute, 1858, and Overman on the Manufae* 
ture of Iron^ It is ascertained that if a cord of Hickory 
Wood be worth one dollar, White Oak is worth seventy 
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seven oents, Beaoh sixty-five cents, Sugar Maple sixty 
cents, Pine fifty-four cents, etc. ; and that a ton of Coal, 
at $6.25, equals best Wood at $2.28, or Coal at $7, 
equals best Wood at $8.06. But the other objection, 
th|it Wood and Coal are bulky and weighty, is insuper- 
able, and constitutes a serious obstacle, in particular, to 
the extension of marine navigation. The quantity of 
Coal which a steamer must carry, even on short voyages, 
is considerable ; while on long voyages, the necessity of 
calling at various stations to take in fuel — the Coal often 
having been sent out firom the port of departure at a vast 
expense — causes great delay, and serious inconvenience 
especially to mail steathers. It is therefore probable that 
before many years Coal and Wood, for purposes of light 
and heat, will be among the things that were ; and a great 
fortune will be the reward of the discoverer of an efficient 
substitute. Chemists have already made considerable 
progress in abstracting the gases of combustion firom 
many natural substances ; and experiments in this direc- 
tion will never be abandoned until what is equivalent to 
a ton of Coal or a cord of Wood can be carried in the 
vest pocket. 

« 

XIY. Again, the world wants new articles of food, ee« 
pecially a new plant combining the strengthening qualities of 
animal flesh with the heaWlfulness of vegetables. 

It is a fiEivorite argument of vegetarians — and the asser- 
tion is supported by the testimony of many chemists and 
physicians — ^that all the animal food artificially bred by 
farmers or others is, with little exception, unwholesome. 
It is contended that consumption, measles, dropsy, liver 
complaint, abound in the animals we eat, and that these 
diseases may thus be reproduced in our own bodies. Be 
80« 
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this as it may, it is certain that if a plant could be disooT* 
ered which would combine the chemical ingredients of 
flesh and vegetables, or if a compound of this description 
could be manufactured, it would be a very desirable 
addition to the substances used as food. An able writer, 
io alluding to this point, does not consider the discovery 
of such a plant by any means an impossibility. Ho 
says : '^ In examining the qualities of vegetables, we find 
that some are oily, some sugary, some glutinous ; as the 
olive, the sugar cane, and many plants and trees yielding 
gum. There is yet another variety, seeming to consti- 
tute the midway mixture of the animal and vegetable — 
the mushroom. These vegetables' seem to point out to 
us our course. Could we produce a new vegetable, or 
cross some old vegetable, so as to unite the three quali- 
ties of wheat, olives, and sugar-cane, we should have at- 
tained a species of vegetable flesh, no doubt of highly 
nutritious quality/* 

XY. In Machinery, the wants of the world are too 
manifold for enumeration ; but there is one which, if in- 
vented, would produce such important consequences, 
that it must be made an exception, viz. : a madiine thai 
vnll combine, in one operation, the /abriooUion of Clothing with 
the manufacture of the Cloth. 

A Westminster Reviewer, in an able article some years 
ago, remarked: "There is one way, and one only, to 
uproot the distresses of seamsters and seamstresses. It 
is to prohibit seams — not by an Act of Parliament, but 
by rendering them worthless and useless. Take away 
the stitches, and there would no longer be a mass of peo- 
ple brought up to make them. They are a remnant of 
our imperfect condition-— of the patchwork contrivances 
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which b^an with the skins of beasts as a necessity, and 
which we have perpetnated in particular forms till we 
have grown to believe it ornamental artistry. The 
Sussex peasant covers his unsightly smock-frock with 
superfluous stitching, as a rude embroidery ; and gent 
and gentleman do the same by the fronts of their shirts. 
They go about God's earth, walking reproaches on the 
inhumanity of man, who, not satisfied with exacting 
drudgery from his fellow-men and from women, seeks 
to increase that drudgery by studious contrivance. 

"The garment of Christ — ^without a seam — was the 
type of that which was to come, when another leaf in 
man's brain shall have been unfolded. In after years, 
people will wonder at the ancestral processes which con- 
structed large flat webs of machine-made cloth, and then 
cut them into fragments to be joined together again by 
hand-drudgery. The time is coming when shirts will be 
made perfect in the loom by machine labor. The succinct 
garments of industry will be produced at prices lower 
than even ^Mosea^ has dreamed of; and the flowing drapery 
of the man of leisure, or of study, will mark his status 
better than the cramped, unwholesome dothing that has 
made a jest of the distinction between standing-up and 
sitting-down apparel. It is a question for the mechani- 
cian to solve, how the powers of nature shall produce 
human garments by machinery wholly, and not in part. 
The problem will not be difficult to solve ; and he who 
first solves it, shall be famous amongst men, as the 
chemist who shall first discover the mystery of the 
aromas. Then may men and women indulge in artistical 
decoration of their persons, when it shall cease to be the 
result of painful handicraily." The invention of Sewing 
and Stitching Machines is a step in the right direction, 
but does not satisfy the want. 
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In 1862, the Society of Arts, in London, offisred pre- 
miums for the supply of over a hundred wants (see YoL 
I., pp. 47-60) among which the following perhaps were 
the most important : 

1. For the invention of good cheap Candles, requiring 
no snuffing, and not liable to gutter or drip when carried 
about. 

2. For improvements in the machinery and processes 
connected with the production of C!o£fee — both for treat- 
ing the pulpy fruit and curing the bean. 

8. For an improved method of Bleaching Linen safely 
and rapidly, and without the necessity of any after expo- 
sure " on the Green." 

4. For a simple mechanical means of refining Vege- 
table Oils, by a quick and cheap process, so as to render 
them fit for burning in lamps, and for lubricating ma- 
chinery. 

6. For the discovery, and production to the Society, of 
any new substance which can be successfully used as a 
substitute for Gutta Percha. 

6. For the production of a perfectly colorless Copal 
Yamish, not liable to injure the colors over which it is 
applied. 

7. For the best form of Street OoodJ Wagon ; the im- 
provements required are a lower centre of gravity, and a 
ready means of discharging heavy packages. 

8. For an elastic material for Tubing suited to the con- 
veyance of gas, and not liable to be affected by altera- 
tions in temperature, or to be acted upon by the gas 
itself. 

9. For the production of a lustrous Wool, to be used 
in lieu of silk in the manufacture of fringes, carriage 
laces, etc. 
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10. For the raooeesfal application of some new means 
(as Electricity or Photography, for instance), for producing 
ornamental designs in Woven fabrics, which shall be 
cheaper and easier of application than those at present 
employed. 

11. For an efficient means of removing the &ttj mat- 
ters from Skins, so as to render them capable of receiv- 
ing mordants by the ordinary printing prooesa 

12. For the best mode of dressing Kid for the upper 
leather of boots ; the improvements required are strength 
of the grain and a good firm black dye. 

IS. For the best specimens of Cisterns, suitable for 
household or other purposes, made of glass in one piece. 

14. For a Chair or Couch, affording the greatest pos- 
sible amount of support to persons of weak physioal 
powers, while writing. 

To these we might add many others ; a substitute for 
Pen and InJc^ combining both in one instrument — a 
means of preventing Oas Lighi» from flickering — a ma- 
chine for cleansing New Zealand Flax, (see New Zealand 
as It ISf the Britain of the South) — a Cooler, for keeping par- 
lors or rooms cool in warm weather; and when you 
have succeeded in all these, and your genius is un- 
wearied, restore the Arts which Wendell Phillips of Bos- 
ton wiU tell you are lost. 



MISCELLANEOUS CHANCES. 

Chance 1001. — Money can be made by the cultivation 
of the Osier or the Basket Willow. 

The business of Basket-making, extensively carried on 
in Europe, is yet in its in&ncy in this country ; but that 
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it is a saflBcientlj important manu&ctuie to jastify the 
exteoBive cultivation of the Osier, is evidenced by the 
large importations which are made of this materiaL 
Nearly the whole, however, of the more ornamental and 
costly varieties of Basket and Wicker work continues to 
be imported. The trouble and expense of peeling the 
twigs, heretofore almost entirely a manual operation, has 
been assigned as an objection to the growth of the Basket 
Willow ; but this has recently been obviated by the inven- 
tion of a machine for the purpose, by which two men, with 
one horse, peel from one to two tons per day, an amount 
of work previously requiring from thirty to forty men 
and boys. Another circumstance that has retarded both 
the manufacturing and the cultivation, is, that sufficient 
capital has not been employed in it. The Willow-grow- 
ers are generally Basket-makers, who have simply aimed 
at supplying material for their own limited operations, 
while the mass of manufacturers depend upon the im- 
ported twigs. K, however, it be true as stated, that the 
imported Willow costs from $100 to $250 per ton, while 
a better article can be produced for $50 a ton ; and that 
five million dollars worth have been imported in one year, 
the business would well reward the investment of capital. 
Dr. J. L. Bishop, who has given this subject some at- 
tention, informs me — 

There are not less than one hundred and eighty species of the 
Salix, or Willow, most of them natives of Europe, and the northern 
and temperate parts of America. Only a few of these are much 
cultivated. Favorite varieties, grown in Europe, are the common 
Osier, (Sab'x viminalis); the red {S. rubra); Forby's Willow, or 
fine basket Osier, (S, Forbyana) ; the white Welch Willow, {S.9tip- 
ularis) ; and a few others. But a practical willow-grower informs 
me these do not all succeed here. Of some sixty varieties he has 
cultivated, he finds the best are the 8, Lambertiana, SLpenJamiriOt 
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8. Chrdaia^ (oatiTe), and the Bedford or Bossell Willow, {8. RutwdU 
tana). The last, a naiiTe of Britain, is most caltiyated, and pro- 
dacet all the sizes required for different kinds of work. These re- 
quire a deep sandy loam, well-drained and thoroughly prepared ; and 
a low, leTel, moist situation, is best. On a dry soil the growth Is 
slower, and the shoots smaller but harder, tougher and more com- 
pact and durable. The care during the first year is similar to that 
for Indian com, afterward they merely require the long grass to be 
kept from around the roots. If the soil is poor, it requires manur- 
ing ; lime injures the twigs. All Willows may be propagated by 
cutting^. These should be one year's growth, twelve to sixteen 
inches in length, and planted perpendicularly in the soU. They may 
be set in rows, from eighteen inches one way by twelve the other, to 
four feet by two feet apart. The last is the method in this Ticinity, 
particularly for the Bedford Willow. An acre, planted eighteen 
inches by twelve, will require 29,040 cuttings. 

The best season for planting is late in Autumn ; the season for 
clearing and thinning the sticks is March or April, and that for 
cutting is in Autumn, directly after the falling of the leaf. The 
shrub reaches a size sufficient for use the first year, but yields a 
better product if left till second year. It continues to yield for fif- 
teen years. [For further particulars as to the propagation and 
management of the Willow, see Patent Office Report, 1853. — Aori- 

CULTUBAL.] 

In addition to Basket-work, the Willow is adapted as 

a wicker-covering for demijohns, and other glassware ; 

and the common white Willow, {S, alba), in Europe, is 

planted as a timber tree, growing to the height of thirty 

fiset in ten or twelve years. Hundreds of miles of road* 

side in Russia are planted with it, and its bark is used in 

oorihem Europe in. tanning and dyeing. Its wood is 

laed for handles of instruments of all sorts — ^in turning, 

lill-work, for hoops, weatherboards, etc. Willow hats 

od bonnets are made of its shavings ; and its bark, as 

all as that of the S. eaprea, and other varieties, possess 

loable febrifuge properties, for whioh it is much used 
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in medicine. The former is also much cultivated as an 
ornamental tree in Europe, and the second as a hedge 
tree. The small and fine shoots of the Willow are very 
useful as bands for tjing-up stalks, flax, grain, shrubs, 
and vegetables for the market ; and for training trees and 
shrubs in gardens, and numerous other like uses. 

Ghakq^ 1002. — Money can be made bj adding to the 
stock of Domestic Animals such as are capable of domestical 
Hon, ami possess valuable qualities for burden or draughty or 
for food^ or for providing materials of value in the useful 
Arts. 

During the last fbw years, some noteworthy progress 
has been made in increasing the stock of domestic ani- 
mals, — the Camel having been introduced as a beast of 
burden, the Cashmere Goat having been tested, and the 
Llama imported. A word or two in relation to these may 
not be amiss, as the inducements for private enterprise to 
extend the initiatory efforts are very considerable. 

The Camel, which has so long been regarded as an 
exclusively oriental appendage, was introduced under a 
Government appropriation, passed in March, 1858, and 
has been found well-adapted for traversing the plains of 
Texas and the far West. As a beast of burden it is dis- 
tinguished for its great strength and powers of endurance. 
Camels have been known to rise up with a load of sixteen 
hundred pounds, which they always kneel to receive. 
They are affectionate and tractable, and Lieut. BealOi 
whoh as them in charge, reports it is easier to manage a 
train of twenty Camels than of five mules, and that every 
unshod animal reached El Paso lame, except the Camels. 
Economical to keep, they will go a long time without 
water, and live upon food on which other animals would 
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starve ; requiring, in fact, little but bushes, which thev 
prefer to grass. One Camel, it is said, will do the work 
of four mules, and bear the burden of three horses. 

There are two kinds of Camel employed in Asia— one is the 
swift Dromedary of the plains, and ship of the desert of the Arahs. 
It is the more light and fleet of the Camel tribe, and is used ezcla- 
sively by couriers and express-riders, trayeling at the rate of one 
hundred to one hundred and thirty miles in a day. It is not adapted 
for carrying burdens or for mountain passes, or wet and clayey 
soils, on which they slip with fatal injury ; but they are admirably 
adapted, it is belieted, to the sands of our great basin and the 
western plains. The other tribe is the Northern or Bactrian camel, 
which is stouter-limbed and heavier-bodied than the former, and 
of great strength ; but on account of his two enormous humps, 
and their intolerance of pressure, it is little used for burden. Its 
chief use is for rearing the " Booghdee," a croiBS between the male 
Bactrian and the female Dromedary. This hybrid has, like the fe- 
male parent, a single hump, but in other respects is like the male 
parent. It is short-limbed, stout and muscular, and is the animal 
it is believed precisely suited to this country. Like the Bactrian 
original, it has a stout claw on each toe, which the Dromedary has 
not, by which it is enabled to climb mountains, and sustain itself 
on slippery ground. It is adapted to colder regions than the fleeter 
Dromedary, but is not so swift, and therefore well-suited to the cold 
regions of Western America. They are ready for full serrioe at 
four yean of age. 

But another great advantage and proflt anticipated from the 
" Booghdee" and Bactrian camel, in America, is from the value of 
the long wool of the head, neck, breast, hump, and ihouldert, form- 
ing a fleece, shorn annually, which is equal to that of three or four 
iheep, and is employed in forming tissues surpassing in fineness and 
softness the most delicate flannels. The proceeds of this, it is be- 
lieved, will repay the cost of maintaining the animal, especially in 
the far West. The Dromedary does not yield this fleece. 

It is deemed necessary for the domestication of the Camel, that 
a supply of the two original varieties should be imported, as the 
mixed breed loeet its qualities by breeding '*in and in/' as it is 
called. 

81 
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General Harlan states that the Bactrian Camel is worUi, in Gaii- 
tral Asia, $50 ; a Dromedary of the plains for breeding may be had 
in India for $30; bat superior courier Dromedaries in BeloochistMi 
are $125 to $350 ; a ** Booghdee" of superior quality, on the borders 
of Persia, $50. Females of all kinds much less. Mr. GoUins 
states there is no impediment to the transportation of Gameli in 
India, which can be bought for thirty rubles ($22|), and brought 
down the Amoor on rafts, and then taken to De Castries Bay, oaa 
be shipped direct to Puget's Sound in twenty or thirty days, and at 
much less cost than those imported from Egypt by Lieut. Beale. 

The Cashhebe Angoba Goat.— In 1849, Dr. J. B. 
Davis of Clolumbia, S. C, imported into the TTnited 
States, from Central Asia, a number of these animals^ 
which he regards as identical in species with the Per- 
sian, Angora, and Circassian Goats ; and are the eating, 
milking, cheese and butter, and clothes-making animal 
of that whole country. After eight years trial they were 
made the subject of investigation, detailed in the Patent 
Office Report for 1857, in which the success of the en- 
terprise is considered eminently favorable for their more 
complete domestication, and that the Angora is the most 
valuable species of goat for our country at present known. 
The following are a few of the recommendatory points : 
The fleece is very white and beautiful, yielding from four 
to five pounds of long fine wool or curly hair. In fine- 
ness and softness it is equal to that of the finest Saxony 
or Merino wool, as microscopic examination will attest 
It is adapted to the fabrication of velvets, equal in all 
appearance to silk velvet, and of remarkable strength 
and firmness, as well as of camlets and worsted goods ; and 
ladies' wear, as shallies, mouslin-de-laines, gentlemen's 
summer cloths, hosiery, etc., promising a beauty, strength, 
durability, lustre, and permanency of color, superior tu 
the wool of the sheep or alpaca. As an article of food, 
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the fluh of this goat is said to be superior to that of the 
sheep. Like all the goat tribe, it prefers weeds, briars, 
and leaves, to grass, and is even useful in destroying 
these in grass lands. It is, moreover, an extremely hardy 
animal, endures our winters well, and is found to have 
improved in the climate of Carolina. It is well adapted 
to the uncultivated mountain districts of our country, as 
the sides of the AUeghanies and Bocky Mountains, and 
to worn-out plantations and poor lands generally. It is 
less liable than the sheep to be destroyed by dogs, which 
the herd, as a body, successfully resist when attacked. 
When crossed with the common goat, the mixed breed 
tends rather to improve than deteriorate as ordinarily 
happens ; and these half-breed females produce two kids 
at a birth, while the pure produce but one. 

The milk of the animal is also a valuable article for 
food ; and in the opinion of Irish laborers generally, the 
vintll is decidedly wholesome. A goat or two placed in 
a sheep-cote or stable, will, they say, greatly promote the 
health of sheep and horses. 

The Llama and Alpaca. — The Llama is to the in- 
habitants of the mountainous regions of Chili and Peru, 
what the Camel is to the Arab. When the Spaniards 
conquered Peru, Gregory de Bolivar states, that at least 
three hundred thousand Llamas were employed in carry- 
ing the produce of the mines to Potosi, and that four mil- 
lion annually were killed for food. Three varieties of this 
animal — the Llama, the "Paco" or Alpaca, and the 
Vicuna, inhabit the lofty Cordilleras of the Andes, 
from Chili nearly to the Equator. The wool of the Vi- 
cuna is very fine, resembling silk, or the fur of the bea- 
ver ; that of the Llama, long, of a texture between silk 
and wool ; and that of the Alpaca, which is a larger 
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animal than the Llama, is very long, often from eight to 
twelve inches, and resembles hair. Of this, an old animal 
will sometimes yield, it is said, twenty to thirty pounds. 
Great quantities of Alpaca silk wool is imported into 
Great Britain, and woven into exquisite fabrics, chiefly 
at Paisley and Glasgow. 

Several attempts have been made to naturalize the 
animal in Europe and the United States. The subject 
was agitated here forty years ago ; but from insufficient 
attention to the natural habits of the animal and climate, 
the first importations did not succeed. The elevated 
plains on the eastern side of the Rocky Mountains, north 
of Texas, it is believed, will be found more congenial to 
them than the Atlantic States. If these animals can any 
where be acclimated, they will prove of great value. 
The Llama, like its congener, the Camel, is hardy, sub- 
sisting on the coarsest of green and succulent herbage, 
and even moss and lichens ; and if these are supplied, 
they seldom seek for water. The abundance of " buflWo" 
grass on the "Great Plains'' alluded to, where wild cattle, 
'horses, sheep, bufibloes, antelopes, elk, and deer abound, 
would supply abundant forage. But their domestication 
in many of our inhabited cold mountain districts may be 
practicable, and once achieved would afford a rich return. 
They are very docile and manageable, and are put to 
work at the age of three years. Their flesh is esteemed 
by the Peruvians before that of the sheep, and their skins 
are also valuable. 

To these animals a large addition might be made, es- 
pecially from the Deer family. The Reindeer of the 
Laplanders is evidently a very valuable animal, and 
should be imported and domesticated in the United States, 
as may be done easily, and with great advantage. Their 
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Utility consist in their fleetness in travel, capacity for 
draught, and for carrying burdens ; while their flesh is 
also valuable as food, and the skin, hair, horns, and 
hoo&, are of use in the Arts. The Moose Deer, which is 
not only the largest of its class, but of all the tenants of 
the American forests, might also be made a very valu- 
able animal. The objection to this animal for domestic 
use has been its enormous antlers, which sometimes 
weigh seventy pounds, and spread many feet But this 
can be remedied by castration, which, besides preventing 
their growth, and arresting it if begun, also increases its 
size and docility. Its gait is along trot; they never gal- 
lop ; and its speed and strength are remarkable, thus com- 
bining the qualities of the horse and the ox. None of the 
deer, not even the reindeer, are more easily domesticated. 
The Moose has been frequently used in Canada to draw 
sleds and carts ; and in Europe it has been used by cou- 
riers, traveling two hundred and thirty-four miles in a 
day ; and even eight hundred miles, on one occasion, 
were traveled in forty-eight hours, but with fi&tal effect 
to the animal. 

The OarriboOj or Barren ground Bemdeer, which supplies 
the Pemmican of the Arctic regions, is a desirable animal ; 
and even the common Deer might be domesticated with 
advantage for the excellence of its flesh, and the value of 
its hide. The American Bison, or Buffalo, is capable of 
domestication ; a gentleman near Lexington, £lentucky, 
having had for several years a herd of tame Bufbloes, 
which feed with the &rm cattle, and are not more wild 
than they. They were broken to the yoke, and for draw- 
ing wagons, carts, or other heavy-laden vehicles on loqg 
journeys, the owner believes they would be preferable 
to thd common ox. He l^as cows twenty years old which 
81» 
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are still healthy and vigoroas. The domesticated Buf- 
falo, he says, will feed or fatten on whatever suits the 
tame cow, and requires about the same amount of food. 
Parts of the BufG&lo are superior to common Beef. [For 
an able paper on this subject, see '^ Buminants," by Prof 
Baird, in Patent Office Report, 1865.] 

It is also suggested that it would prove a good specu- 
lation to introduce the Canouiian Pony, or to breed a 
small horse from Canadian mares, and short, compact, 
blood stallions. The ponies peculiar to the upper pro- 
vince of Canada are believed to be the very best for 
teaching boys to ride ; and by proper efforts a large de- 
mand for them, at good prices, could be stimulated 
among the wealthy classes in cities. 

Chakck 1003. — Money can be made by the purdum 
of lands on the line of progressive settlement, or coniiguovs to 
those which have been settled and improved. 

In general, speculation in wild lands has by no means 
proved a lucrative business. It is stated, that in nearly 
every instance in which large tracts of land were pur- 
chased remote from settlements, and held for a rise in 
value, the speculation has been a losing one.* It is how- 



♦ Carey, in bi/i Social Science, Vol. I., 167, remarks : " The owners 
of unoccupied lanids in the United States have found, to their cost, 
that the * natural agent' had no value. Led away in the same maD- 
ner with William Fenn, the Duke of York, the grantees of Swan 
Biver Settlement, and many others, they 8uppos(>d that land must 
become very valuable ; and many men of great acnteness were in- 
duced to invest large sums therein. Robert Morris, the able finan- 
cier of the Revolution, was the one who poshed this specnlation to 
the greatest extent, taking np immense quantities at low prices— 
often as low as ten cents an acre ; bat experience has shown his 
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ever equally true, that large fortanea have been made bj 
the purchase of unimproved lands ; but this has generally 
been by purchasing at a time when the speculation was 
ripe, and the former holder had not appreciated the Cact, 
or had become wearied and disgusted by hope deferred. 
The secret of success seems to be in keeping within the 

error. His property, although much of it was excellent, haa never 
paid the charges apon it ; and each haa been the result of everj 
operation of the kind. Namerons persons, owners of thooaaods 
and tens of thousands of acres, who haTe been paying connty and 
road taxes, and have been thus impoverishing themselves, would 
now gladly receive the amount of their expenses and interest — ^los- 
ing altogether the original cost. Their difficulty has not retalted 
from any absence of fertility, but from the fact that the cost of 
reproduction being a steadily diminishing one, better farms are ob- 
tainable in retorn to a smaller amount of labor. 

" The Holland Land Company purchased large quantities at ex- 
ceedingly low prices, and their property was well managed ; but the 
proprietors sunk a vast amount of capital. No portion of the 
United States has improved more rapidly than that part of the State 
of New York in which it was chiefly situated ; none has derived 
greater advantage from the construction of the Erie Canal ; and yet 
the whole of the original purchase-money was sunk. Had they given 
away the land, and employed otherwise the same amount of capital 
that was expended on it, the result would have been thrioe more 
advantageous. 

"It would be easy to multiply cases in proof of the position, that 
property in land obeys the same law with that of all other descrip- 
tions ; and that this applies to towns and cities as well as land. 
With all their advantages of situation, London and Liverpool, Paris 
and Bordeaux, New York and New Orleans, would exchange for 
but small portion of the labor that would be required to repro- 
duce them, were their sites again reduced to the state in which they 
were found by the people by whom they were first commenced. 
Throughout the Union there is not a connty, township, town or city, 
that would sell for cost ; or one whoM rents are equal to the inte- 
rest upon the labor and capital expended on their improvemenl.'' 
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oircle of progressiye settlement, and being obeenrant of 
the subtle laws which regulate it; but, nevertheless, the 
business cannot be denominated a safe one. 

A yerj extensive trade has been conducted of late 
years, in purchasing and locating miUUary land toarrants. 
Since the late enormous issue of these warrants, their price 
in the market has greatly depreciated, and they may now 
be purchased for seventy-five or eighty cents per acre, 
and located on land worth, at Government valuation, 
$li!5 per acre ; and which in five years may be worth 
from $3 to $5 per acre. The taxes during this period 
are not heavy ; and, in general, settlers can be induced to 
move on the land, pay the taxes, and improve it, upon 
condition that, at the expiration of three or four years, 
they shall have the privilege of purchasing it, at a fixed 
price. In States to which emigration is setting strongly, 
as in Kansas for instance, a hundred-and>sixty-acre war- 
rant has frequently been sold at $2.60 or more per acre, 
payable in twelve months, secured by deed of trust of the 
land entered with the warrant. A good business has 
been done by judicious management in purchasing war- 
rants, and reselling them in this way. 

When you undertake the ftivorite American specula- 
tion of building a city, I would recommend you to try 
the plan of regulating its temperature by artificial means. 
The idea has been suggested of founding a city with 
streets warmed from below ; so that the snow shall melt 
as soon as it touches the soil ; and the rain evaporate — 
and the inhabitants always enjoy a mild temperature. 
The method to be employed consists in carrying the smoke 
of all the chimneys into drains, from which it will pass 
to a great hollow pyramid, erected without the city, and 
its motion upward to be excited by a powerful steam 
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engine. What, think yon, wonld be the prioe of lots in 
such a city ? 

Chakcb 1004. — Purchase a tract of land favorably Mftf- 
aiedfor the purpose, and convert it into an Artificial Meadow. 

In England, waste lands have been converted into 
meadows by artificial irrigation, and have proved one of 
the most profitable of speculations. Mr. Pusey, an eminent 
agricultural writer, refers to one of these, when he says: 
" I have known Mr. Boal's &rm for many years. It stands 
alone on the wild Exmoor range of mountain land. If any 
one had asserted that, for a trifling outlay, he could enable 
heath-covered steeps to rival in produce and value the old 
grazing ground of Northamptonshire, he would be re- 
garded as a dreamer. But if any owner of moors ¥rill 
visit Somerset, or North Devon, he will ascertain the 
literal truth of the statement, as I did five years ago. 
All that is required is a streamlet trickling down the 
mountain side, or a torrent descending rapidly along the 
bottom of the glen. The profit of under-draining old 
arable land appears trifling when compared unih the profit 
of thus forming Water Meadows, which, according to Mr. 
Itoals, is more than one pound [sterling] interest for two 
pounds invested. 

^' The two pages of this report, which state no more 
than Mr. Boals himself has done, contain a talisman by 
which a mantle of luxuriant verdure might be spread 
over the mountain moors of Wales and Scotland, of 
Kerry and Connemara;^' and we may add. New England 
and other of the United States. In the former especially 
there are numerous sites, where the expenses of labor and 
leveling the land, bringing the water into a body and plac- 
ing it under control, would be repaid many times out of the 
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profits. All water, not naturally bad, will stimnlate 
vegetation, and in many instances increase the yalne of 
grass ten times ; but the fertilizing effect is greatly ac- 
celerated and augmented by using those liquids that flow 
Grom barn-yards, or by impregnating the water with 
manures and offid. Patzig recommends for the purpose 
a mixture of sheep-dung and lime; and says, if placed in 
the coffer-dam, it will produce the most astonishing re- 
sults. In Scotland, the sewerage water of Edinburgh is 
appropriated to grass lands in the neighborhood with 
such effect, that land which before let for $500 a-year, 
now yields an annual rent of from $8,000 to $4,000; 
and in case the Government should abolish the practice, it 
was estimated that the proprietors would be entitled to a 
compensation of $750,000, as damages for the relinquish- 
ment. 

Chance 1005. — In Oalifomia, thousands may acquire 
fortunes by extracting gold from the Quartz rock. 

Quartz Mining, I think, is destined to be the most per- 
manently profitable pursuit in. California. It is yet in 
its infancy ; but you can form some judgment of the busi- 
ness and its prospects, by the following synopsis of the 
operations in progress some two years ago, as published 
in the Alta Califomian : 

** From Placer County we have the following :— Near Ophir are 
three Quartz mills, viz. : 

"Empire (steam) Hill— cost $7,000; works ten hands; cmshea 
twenty tons per diem, and yields $1,000 per diem. 

" Union (water) Hill^^u>8t $6,000 ; works fourteen men ; cnuhet 
sixteen tons per diem, and yields $800 per week. 

** Naylor (water) Mill— cost $1,000 ; works four men ; cmshes tiz 
tons per diem ; ralae of yield not sutcd. 
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"From Yankee Jim's (Placer GonDty) we learn that the odIj 
Qaartz mill in that Ticinity is that of H. H. Watson, established in 
Jnly, 1855, on a capital not exceeding $5,000. Works foarteen to 
twenty men ; steam-power ; expenses, $400 to $550 per week ; 
yields net $500 to $2,000 per week. Rate per ton not stated. 

" From Nevada we have the following : 

" ' I know of but two Qnartz mills in operation above this, vis. >— 
The National, at Enreka Sonth, driven by water, and thns far not 
very snccessfnl, although the gold that is taken out is said to be th6 
very best in the country, selling at $18.25 per ounce. No further 
particulars stated. The other mill is said to be of little im- 
portance.' 

" From Yallecito we hear as follows : — 

" ' There are three Quartz mills in this vicinity, which have met 
with moderate success, having paid from four to five dollars per day 
to the hand. They are on a moderate scale, and work by horae- 
power, the capital not exceeding $300 each.' 

" From Sacramento County we hear as follows : 

'* ' Several rich Quartz Leads have been opened in the vicinity of 
Prairie City, Walls Diggings, and Carson's Creek, two of which are 
now being worked with inferior arastras, and produce from twenty 
to thirty dollars to the ton. Arrangements are now in progpress 
for erecting steam mills, and working them upon an extensive 
scale.' 

*' The most extensive operations in Quartz are conducted in Grass 
Valley, where also is to be found the Allison Ranch Lead, supposed 
to be the richest in the world, yielding from $250 to $500 per ton* 
It is the property of six men only, who purchased the ground for 
a comparatively small sum, and are now reaping unheard-of profits. 
Since their mill started, on the first of October, they have taken 
out from $30,000 to $50,000 per week ; and there is no apparent 
falling off in the richness of the ore.' 

" There are altogether eleven steam and two water-power Quarts 
mills in Grass Yalley, exclusive of the one of the Allison Ranch, 
which yields at the lowest, five dollars, and at the highest, two hun- 
dred dollars per ton. The whole country around contains Qnarti 
rock ; and we are assured that capital, experience, and judicious 
management are alone necessary to make all these mineral riches 
of tangible value." 
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[For a description of the processes of extncting Oold 
from Quartz, see iTElraiKs Mining Magazine^ Odober^ 
1858.] 

Another branch of business in California, which has 
generally paid a large interest upon the capital invested, 
is the construction of ditches and canals for the purpose of 
oonyejing water from creeks and streams to the scene 
of the miners' operations. These are usually constructed 
by Companies ; and the following extract from a pamph- 
let on California and its Resources. explsLinB the modus oper- 
andi, and gives a glimpse of the profits of the inyestment. 

" The modus operandi of the Ditch Companies, for remlising the 
Tmlae of their water, is as follows : 

" The main ditch is constructed of a certain size, and condoots 
the water to the scene of operations, where it generally terminates 
in a reservoir. From this reservoir branches are constructed, run- 
ning to the gnlches, tunnels, or placers, with sab^branches to the 
different claims. The latter are from six to nine or twelve inches 
wide, and have a certain depth of water, and a certain inclination. 
From the width and depth of the thread of water, combined vUh its 
rapidity, the amount is reckoned in inches. The price of the inch 
ranges from a half to one dollar per day, according to the distance 
and richness of the claim. A company of four miners, realizing 
perhaps from thirty to one hundred dollars per day, use, we will say, 
fW)m twelve to twenty inches of water, at a cost of about ten dollars 
per day. 

" A ditch capable of supplying one thousand inches per diem would 
therefore realize from eight hundred to one thousand dollars per day, 
which, on a capital of outlay of about three hundred and sixty thou- 
sand dollars, would pay a dividend of from five to seven per cent, per 
month, after deducting all expenses for taxes, repairs, management, 
Ac. This estimate is merely given to show the theory of the matter. 
Of all the ditches enumerated, there is not one that pays, after de- 
ducting all expenses of repairs, management, Ac, a dividend of less 
than one and a half per cent, per month ; the majority pay much 
more; and we know of several that yield from five to eight percent 
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por month clear profit, althoagh many of these ditches were con- 
stnicted at a time wlien labor, material, lumber, Ac., were five Umei 
as dear an they are now. 

" The following are reported as accurate statements of the profits 
of some of the Galifomian water companies : — 

Colombian Water Company 4 per cent, per month. 

Canal on Rich Galch 12 '* 

Ditch on the head of Rich Gulch 6 ** 

Two Flames in Bntte County 5 ** 

Prairie City Canal Company ^ 3 " 

Coon Hollow Canal 10 " 

Two Ditches at Coloma 5 " 

Rock Creek Ditch (near Georgetown) 5 " 

Natoma Water-works (Mormon Island) .... 12 " 

Gold Hill Ditch 40 " 

Anbarn and Bear River 20 *' per annnm. 

All these are works made by capital borrowed at extravagant rates 
of interest. 

" A small Ditch at Jackson, which cost $1,700, pays $100 a 
day. 

" The Sntter County Canal Company pays largely ; exact revenue 
not known. 

'' The south fork of the American Canal cost between $600,000 
and $700,000, and yields a profit of $2,500 per week. Constructed 
with borrowed capital, at five per cent, per month. 

" The water companies in Nevada County pay from six to thirty 
per cent, per month. 

" Those counties possessing as yet no ditches, require some ; and 
those already possessing some, require more ; and this would afford 
perhaps fifty times the employment afforded by those now in ope- 
ration. 

** These facts and data justify the assertion, that water or canal 
enterprises, so indispensable to the elements of wealth possessed by 
California, are, by intrinsic merit and pecuniary value, entitled to 
the most favorable consideration of capitalists, and are of the first 
importance to the commercial world. In extent and certainty of 
revenue, from their origin to the present time, they have been un- 
equaled by any investments in the State ; and finally, from the con- 
trolling power they necessarily exercise over the mining interost» 

32 
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coupled with tho nndonbted promineDce of these iDteresta, thej mut 
be more reliable, for longer, regular, and permanent diTidends, than 
any class of legitimate enterprises, either in Europe or America." 

Chance 1006. — The taking and preparation of ScmUnet^ 
though a small business in comparison with Quartz Min- 
ing and Ditch Building, is well worthy of attention. The 
whole Southern coast is said to abound in that small but 
valuable fish, of which we import from Europe thousands 
of cases annually, and for which we pay extravagant 
prices. 

Chance 1007. — Money can be made by the purchase 
of a well-selected Silver Mine m Central or South America, 
and especially by Associations that have capital sufficient to 
open vp roads and work the Mines in the most effective 
manner. 

In Central America, it is no exaggeration to say that 
there are hundreds, and in South America thousands of 
Mines, now abandoned, that could be worked profitably 
by the application of proper machinery. At intervals, 
during the present century, attempts have been made to 
render available the riches concealed in these Mines; but 
generally they were abortive, though in some instances 
remarkably successful. Some thirty years ago, a Spanish 
empresario purchased one of the abandoned Mines near 
San Miguel, in San Salvador ; and, after investing his own 
property, borrowed $100,000 to get the Mine in order. 
In less than six months thereafter, he was able to pay 
his obligations ; and, although he died before the eiid of 
the year, he left $70,000 in gold and silver, the produce 
of the Mine. Aflier his death, the ownership was dis- 
puted, and the Mine is now, as before, filled with water. 
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The Mines in Tobanco, when worked, we are told, 
yielded upward of one million dollars annually — the 
principal one alone yielding one-fifth of this amount — 
although the operations were conducted in a most primi- 
tiye manner, and without machinery. The want of 
proper machinery has been the principal cause of the 
£Etilure which has attended yarious attempts to work these 
Mines ; and this non-application of the necessary machines 
has been occasioned principally by the want of roads. 
In one instance, at least, very fine machinery was sent 
out from England to work a Mine; but it was made so 
heavy that it could not be transported from the coast. 
Hence, an essential preliminary to working these Mines 
would seem to be the construction of roads ; but a Com- 
pany established with capital sufiScient for this purpose, 
besides purchasing all the principal rich Mines in a given 
district, and applying the proper machinery, would very 
probably realize the profits anticipated from the &mous 
speculation of John Law — ^the Mississippi Scheme. 

In the new Territory of Arizona, there are said to be 
very rich Mines. [For an article on the Gold and Silver 
Mines of the World, see Dt Bovfa Bev^ July, 1856.] 

Chance 1008. — An extensive and profitable business 
may also be done by rminu/bdurm^ Salt along the AilarUie 
coast hy Solar evaporation^ according to the most approved 
methods of modem discovery. 

The consumption of Sdt in the United States amounts 
to an average of a bushel to each inhabitant — ^being 
twice as much as the average in Europe ; and of this 
quantity about one-half, say 16,000,000 of bushels, cost- 
ing $8,000,000, are imported. Professor Thomasaey, 
during the last two or three years, has been doing good 
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service in oijling attention to the importance of increas- 
ing the manufacture of Solar Salt, and especially by 
recommending the adoption of processes by which a 
superior quality may be made for less than the cost of 
the inferior. He remarks, referring to the Salt Works 
at Syracuse, where 6,000,000 bushels are made anna- 
ally— 5,000,000 by boiling, and 1,000,000 by Solar era- 
poration, — 



*' When I went, near the close of 1854, to Tisit this splendid lal>om> 
torj of human skill, I asked the producing price of the article.' ' It 
Taries in some places ten or twelve cents a bnshel, in others seven or 
eight/ ' Very well, I will take as yonr standard the minimum price, 
seven cents. Now, as it would take too long to give yon my secret. I 
prefer to reason with your official reports. In report of 1S54 (page 14), 
Professor Cook, appointed by Syracuse itself, tells you that almod 
three-fourths of the evaporating power is lost in the actual process 
of making Salt. Then you will understand that by controlling all 
the evaporating force of the sun and winds, you could have, as we 
in the south of France, three times more Salt than is now made 
in your wooden vats ; or the same quality, three times cheaper. la- 
deed, for the last twenty years, the French Sea Salt per one hundred 
kilogrammes of two hundred and thirty-two pounds (four bushels) 
costs eight or nine cents, or about two cents a bushel. This fact is 
of public notoriety. By some new improvement in Salt Works which 
I introduced in Italy, in 1848, I have produced the bushel, for one 
and a-half cents, from the brine of the Adriatic Sea, which is six times 
weaker than yours ; for it has only two-and-a-half per cent, of Salt, 
while yours has sixteen or eighteen per cent. Thus, in Syracuse, 
in spite of the richness of the brine, the cost of the manufacture 
per bushel is seven cents, when in France and Italy it is only 
two cents. Why so incredible a difference 7 Read once more the 
n^port of Professor Cook : They lose three-fourths of their solar 
evaporation." [For a description of the modes by which the best 
Salt is made by Solar evaporation in France and Southern Germany, 
and the processes deemed most available in this country, lee Di 
BoM^s Review for August and for October, 1857.] 
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Id France, M. Balard lias succeeded in extracting from 
sea- water a number of important Salts — the Chloride of 
Potassium, Sulphate of Soda, and Sulphate of Magnesia 
— for which a Council Medal was awarded at the Lon- 
don Exhibition in 1851. [See Reports of Juries, Vol. 
I., 98.] This may be the germ of a new and important 
manufacture. 

Changs 1009. — A fine field for increasing the profits 
of industry is presented in the substitution of less valuaile 
raw materials m various manufactures ; for instance^ Horse 
Chestnuts and unsound Potatoes in the manitfacture of Starch. 

I have already alluded to the importance of discovering 
a process by which glucose and grape sugar may be con- 
verted into the sugar of commerce, and of making alcohol 
from substances not used as food. Recently a Frenchman 
has discovered that Horse Chestnuts are a valuable ma- 
terial from which to make Starch ; and the Mark Lane 
Express (quoted in Jfer. Mag., 88, 506) describes a ma- 
chine, which any machinist is competent to fit up, by 
which unsound potatoes may be rasped to a pulp, and 
made into Starch. It says : 

*' No grower of potatoes to any considerable extent ought to be 
without this addition to his agricaltnral implements of machinery, 
especially in those parts of the country where it is difficult to dispose 
of a crop of unsound potatoes, and it may not be convenient to con- 
sume them by cattle or pigs. In such cases, the diseased tubers are 
scarcely worth the raising ; and we have this season heard of one 
instance in which the growers will not go to the expense of raising 
them. The money produce of manufacturing the potatoes may be 
stated as follows : 

£ ». d. 
One ton of potatoes, or 2240 lbs., produces, at 17 per cent., 

3 cwt. 1 qr. 16 lbs. of Starch, at £22 per ton 3 15 

One cwt. of residue 11 

€4 6 
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Against this most be charged the expense of maDnfactiure, and the 
wear and tear of machinery, neither of w)iich is at all costly, as they 
require neither skilled labor nor complicated machineries. Were it not 
for the Excise, the Starch, when extracted, might easfly be conTerted 
into sugar by a chemical process, erery hnndred-weight of Starch 
(one hundred and twelre pounds) producing one hundred pounds of 
sugar." 

Chance 1010. — The adaptation of Stetim or Hot Air 
for Uie propubion of vehicles onplank or common roads^ is well 
worthy of attention. 

For about one hundred years the notion has been abroad, 
that vehicles could be propelled on common roads by tlie 
agency of Steam. As early as 1758, Dr. Robinson, while 
a student of Glasgow, is said to have suggested the idea 
to Watt, who commenced the construction of a model 
contrivance for that purpose ; but, fbr some reason, aban- 
doned it before completion. It appears, however, that he 
never lost sight of the project ; for, in 1784, in his patent, 
he describes a ** Steam Carriage." But previous to this 
latter date, in 1782, a Mr. Murdick, a Cornish Engineer, 
it is generally admitted, constructed a Steam Carriage, 
though little or nothing is known of its performance. 
In 1786, Oliver Evans, of Philadelphia, applied to the 
Legislature of Pennsylvania for an exclusive right to use 
Steam Wagons in that State ; but, as he was considered 
insane on the subject, no notice was taken of the applica- 
tion. In 1804, however, he constructed a dredging ma- 
chine, at his works, and moved it on temporary wheels 
by the steam-engine, a mile and a-half, to the river. 
From that day to this, at intervals, Steam Carriages for 
traversing common roads have been constructed; but 
though sufficiently successful to manifest the entire prac- 
ticability of the idea, they have not come into general use. 
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Becentlj, however, seyeral machines, on different models, 
have been constructed simultaneously at different places; 
and one was run, for months, along the most crowded 
thoroughfEO^ in New York city. Hence it is probable that, 
at an early period, this long-nursed idea will be developed 
into practical utility, and carriages, propelled by Steam 
or Hot Air, will constitute a regular mode of convey- 
ance on long lines oi level road, both plank and gravel, 
and will be found especially useful in the West. 

Balloons, or Flying Machines, for conveying passengers 
through the air — appliances for transmitting packages 
letters, etc., long distances almost instantaneously, and 
Steam Carriages for common roads, will be established 
realities before the close of the present century. 

Chance 1011.— The manufacture of various articles 
frr>m Clay — as Pottery and Porcelain — can be profitably ex- 
tended in the United States^ by selecting the best locality, and 
adopting the processes which have been svccessful in other 
countries. 

The progress which has been made in England, and 
on the Continent of Europe generally, in the Art of 
Semivitrification, may be learned by reference to the 
Beport of the Juries of the Great Exhibition in London, 
in 1851, and to a work on Pottery and Porcelain, by 
Joseph Marryat. 

Prof Booth, of Philadelphia, prefaces an article on the 
recent improvements in painting Glass and Clay-ware, 
with the following observations on the progress of the 
Art in the United States : — 

** The materialB for all these wares, except brick, are ground fine, 
made into a slip with water, partially dried to a plastic state, in 
which state they are formed, by pressing, throwing and nonldiug, into 
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tbe endless yaricties of forms which we daily witDeas. A glaie » 
given to the surface by covering it with red lead, for common ware ; 
with a foaible flax or glass containing lead, for the better wares ; 
and with a glaze chiefly composed of feldspar, for porcelain. A very 
high heat is given to common earthenware, and a mnch higber to 
porcelain, sufficient to cause the ware to undergo incipient ftision. 
The subject presents a wide field for improvement by the application 
of chemical principles, although at the present time we need more 
of sound practice in the United States, especially in the finer kinds 
of clay-ware. Our common and fire-bricks, and common earthen- 
ware and stone-ware, are already of excellent quality, and our black- 
lead crucibles are superior to the German, the best being made at 
Taunton, Mass., and Jersey City, opposite New Tork. We employ 
pots from both establishments at the United States Mint, and melt 
in them about twenty-five hundred ounces gold at once. Although 
the quality is not uniform, they are generally excellent. 

" Some attempts have been made to produce fine pottery {/aienee, 
Liverpool ware), but few have met with success ; and among the 
latter we may mention the Pottery Company at Jersey City, and 
the Spring Garden Pottery, Philadelphia. Porcelain was made at 
Jersey City in 1816, and a successful establishment was conducted at 
Philadelphia for some years, bat closed in 1836. Stone-ware of good 
quality is made in many places, especially in New York, Philadelphia, 
and Baltimore, but is not yet equal io quality to the Lambeth ware 
of London. We believe the location is yet to be found, where many 
potteries can gain a permanent foothold ; the first essential being 
bituminoas coal ; the next, good clays in some abundance ; and the 
third, facility of communication by water or railroad. The finer 
qualities of clay and feldspar will bear transportation, and may even 
be obtained on oar seaboard, from Devonshire, etc., England, at 
about the same cost as they are in the Staffordshire potteries. The 
most likely position for a potting district is in Western Pennsylva- 
nia, or on a few points on the Ohio or Missouri Rivers, where the 
first and greatest essential, fuel, is abundant." 

Chance 1012. — Manufacture Novelties that will pay 
good profits^ and admit of extensive advertising to bring 
t/iem into public notice. 

In Europe there are several very extensive establish- 
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mentfl engaged exclusively in producing fencj articles, 
called small'toares. The firm of Monch & Co., iii Ger- 
many, employ five hundred persons, and an engine of 
twelve-horse power, in manu&cturing notions w Leather. 
A firm in London make and sell over a half million of 
(Janes annually, and maintain their reputation by origin- 
ating novelties — the latest that I have heard of being 
Canes ornamented with lithographic impressions on pa- 
per, and varnished. The manufacture of Fans is a great 
business in India and China, and it ia believed it would 
pay to import some workmen from India, and establish 
the manufacture of the rarer varieties in this country. 
Umbrellas and Parasols are fistvorite objects with French- 
men to exercise their genius upon ; although something 
has been done in this way in this country, as may be seer by 
reference to a work entitled, ^* Philadelphia and its Manufac- 
tures," page 392. One of the French novelties is a great- 
coat, which, upon occasion, may also serve as an Um- 
brella. It is made of an impervious material, and has, 
running along the lower edge, an air-proof tube ; while, 
under the collar, is a little blow-hole conmiunicating with 
this tube. The wearer applies his mouth to this hole, and 
with a few vigorous exhalations he inflates it with air. 
The tube takes the consistency of a hoop, the great-coat 
takes the form of a diving-bell, and the drops fall a long 
way outside the wearer^s feet. This has suggested the 
invention of a Ladxfe Fan, which may also be capable of 
expanding into a Parasol or Umbrella — an idea that, in 
view of the wonderful applications of Gutta Percha and 
Caoutchouc, can scarcely be called impracticable. The 
success of Patent Medicine men shows, that one single 
good article, if properly and extensively advertised, is 
sufficient to yield a fortune. 
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Chakces 1018-1017. — The development of the le- 
Bources dow existing for the supply of fibrous materials 
for Fabrics, Cordage, Paper,* and Papier-Mache ; the 
utilization of the fertilizers now wasted in cities ; the 
oondensation and preparation of all waste animal maUer, 
so that, as manure, it may become the sustenanoe of 
plants and crops ; the adoption of scientific processes in 
deodorizing places infected with noxious smells, and dis- 
infecting drains and seivers, are all available opportunities 
for profitable industry to the proper persons. 

In the foregoing enumeration of .Chances, I have gen- 
erally selected such as, while also useful and novel, could 
principally be recommended as lucrative or money- 
making to the individuals who would undertake and pro- 
secute them in the right way. I might extend the list 
greatly, by referring to such as could principally be re- 
commended for their benefit to society in general. The 
following, however, are not unworthy the attention of 
practical men. 

I. The establishment of Schools for the edxication of 
persons^ especially young women, in the Arts of Housewifery, 
and^ in particular^ scientific Cookery, 

In 1865, a proposition was made in London to open a 
" College of Domestic Economy," where every thing ne- 
cessary to a perfect knowledge of the Culinary Art, and 
other domestic matters, should be taught by persons of 
experience and ability. The students for practice it was 



* Cheyalier De Clanssen experimented on a great variety of sub- 
stances as materials for Paper-making, and concluded that the 
papyru» of the ancients, and that onr common Hushes, {Jwurtts 
effftsus), containing forty per cent, of fibre, are a perfect substitute 
for Rags. — (See Ann. Sci, Dis., 1856. 
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proposed to divide into classes of four or five each, with 
a servant student to attend on each class to assist them 
in their operations. Each class was required to provide 
what was necessary for their practice, to be arranged bj 
the student managing the class for the week ; and the ar- 
ticles prepared, to be consumed at their meals. Without 
knowing the fate of this proposition, I doubt not that 
the time will come, when not only such colleges will be 
established, but teachers of Cookery will be as numerous 
in the cities, as teachers of French, Music, and Italian 
now are. 

Prof. Charles U. Shkpard, of Charleston, S. C, in a 
letter to me, states, that he has heard the opinion ex- 
pressed by eminent physicians, that tf the Art of Cookery^ 
as understood and practiced in France^ could be viiroduced 
into our country, it would elongate l^e ten years, besides 
diminishing no inconsiderable amount of distressing ill- 
ness, and consequent incapacity for business. He says : — 

The inference may be slightly exaggerated; bat baring bad 
some opportunity of observing the mode of living in nearly every 
State of the Union, I am disposed to look upon it as a pretty near 
approximation of the troth. When you add to our unskilled 
cookery, the rapid manner in which the food is eaten, and the gen- 
eral non-observance of those precautions of partial rest after the 
principal meals of the day ; of proper exercise in the open air after 
digestion is nearly completed ; and of living, (and particnlarly of 
sleeping), in sufficiently ample and thoroughly ventilated rooms, 
with a judicious regulation of the temperature during the cold 
season of the year ; — when all these considerations are embraced, 
I think no one can for an instant doubt, that as a nation, we have 
before us, in the department of Dietetics, a most fertile field for im- 
provement. The evil is, no doubt, appreciated to some extent, and 
great improvements have been introduced during the past ten years 
in our principal cities. But good bread and palatable soups, and 
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properly cooked meats, are Btill rarities among the people at large. 
Oau notluDg be done to render their prevalence more common f 
Gould not each State foand a Professorship of Dietetics in one of ita 
Colleges, where, by means of a Text-book and Lectures, the young 
men who are pnblicly educated might obtain the much needed in- 
formation 7 Might not also less extended, bat elementary instruc- 
tions on this branch be afforded and required from competent teach- 
ers in all the academies and larger schools, especially in those where 
girls and young ladies receive their education? Should not oar 
daughters have the opportunity of spending some of their precious 
hours before the table in the kitchen, as well as around that in the 
parlor 7 before the kitchen range, as well as the piano T 

If he would be pronounced a great public benefactor, who 
should teach the farmer to raise two blades of com where he before 
could obtain but one, ought not a system of educational measures 
that would, in a single generation, result in elongating the span of 
human life one fifth its present dimensions, and greatly augmenting 
its enjoyment and usefulness, not merely for the space of this pro- 
longation, but for its entire length, be regarded as worthy of our 
most strenuous care and attention f I communicate this as a mere 
hint, hoping it may strike you as deserving of a more careful elinii- 
nation. 

In connection therewith, I have sometimes reflected upon the 
enormous waste that attends every thing connected with the food- 
crops in the United States. From the time that the harvcftiug 
commences, up to their final preparation for the table, the losses aie 
vastly beyond what accrues in the countries of Europe. In making 
this comparison, I have been led to estimate this waste equal to the 
support of a population one tenth greater than we now possess ; 
while that which is actually consumed from a defective {{reparation, 
and other connected causes, (above hinted at), suffers an unknown 
loss in the work of nutrition. In the improvement to which I call 
your attention, is a mine well worthy of the political economist, 
the educator, and the philanthropist. 

II. The opening of a Museum for the exhibition of all 

objects })€aring upon physical comfort and domestic econoviy. 

In Paris, a Society exists for this object under the name 
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of the Societi (JTEconomie Chariiahk; and we notice, it was 
recently proposed to establish a similar institution in 
London. These Museums contain specimens of the most 
approved and cheapest kinds of furniture, household 
utensils, clothing, fuel, and other stores ; besides models 
and plans of the external and internal arrangements of 
buildings of every description — workshops as well as 
dwelling-houses. Such an institution would be eminently 
useful, and in a large city could perhaps be made a remu- 
nerative investment. 

III. Establish a Universal Natural History depots for tlhs 
collection and sale {in scientijically-arrangecl (Xilnnels) of obfects 
in all the departments of Natural History. 

No one will appreciate the importance of this sugges- 
tion so well as scientific men. Prof. Shepard, its author, 
who is eminent alike in practical suggestions and scien- 
tific investigations, enters into some detail with regard to 
it, in a letter to the writer, and says : — 

It should be presided over by an eminent nalaralist. A body 
of ten or fifteen well-qualified collectors, in the different depart- 
ments, should be kept constantly in the field ; and an equal number at 
home arranging and preparing the materials.^ It should be less the 
object to sell single specimens, in any department, than to furnish sys- 
tematically-arranged collections. By such an institution, all our 
schools, academies, and colleges could be provided, at a cheap rate, 
with standard cabinets capable of affording the most correct infor- 
mation — far beyond the meagre stock at present acquired from 
books and teachers without such aid. 

If the right persons would engage in the enterprise, and it 
should come to have something of a national character, I have no 
doubt it would defray all its expenses, and exert a most favorable 
influence upon the intelligence and prosperity of the country. 

I have thus endeavored to answer, imperfectly as I am 
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well aware, but carefiiUy as a very limited leisare would 
permit, your inquiry, WhcU chances there are to Make 
Motley; and to revive your courage, by showing how 
abundant are the opportunities for a man, blessed with a 
sound mind in a sound body, to acquire an independence, 
and oven a moderate fortune. I could easily duplicate the 
number of opportunities, especially by entering within 
the ])recincts of Machinery, but I fear you may be — I 
will not say, like the ass between two bundles of hay — 
already more perplexed than benefitted. Like Franklin, 
and all my predecessors, you perceive I have not been 
able to discover any royal road to wealth ; and am com- 
pelled to express the conviction, that the law is as oper- 
ative now as in the days of Marcus TuUius — Nullum 
honum sine opere, no excellence without labor. The fields 
are golden with the ripened harvest, but we must reap, 
and thresh, and grind, and bake, before we can eat 
bread; fuel exists in abundance, but it is overlapped 
by layers of clay, and shale, and sandstone ; or stands in 
forests, with fibres toughened by a thousand storms. 
Work, discouragement, anxiety, are inevitable incidents 
in uU pursuits and conditions of life ; and so designed, 
doubtless, to teach us, that even though we make this 
earth a new Eden, it is not our permanent habitation — 
that Money is not the one thing needful — and that pecu- 
niary success is not the best nor the final success. 

" And may you better reck the redo 
Than ever did th' adviser!" 
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VALUABLE SECRETS AND RECEIPTS. 

The following Secrets and Receipts, appended hy request, are selected 
from rdiahle sources and high authorities; and include some 
thai, it is said, have been sold for large sums. 

ALLOTS. A Good Ohajtci fok FoKTum ik DncoYKRuro a 
Nsw. — It is a cnrioiu, bat neyertheless an undeniable fact, that no 
kind of mannfactnre has received less benefit from the recent pro* 
gress of chemical knowledge in this conntry, than the fabrication of 
alloys. This is all the more surprising, when we consider the enor- 
mous field open to inquiry, and the richness of the hanrest to be 
there gathered. A new alloy is really a new metal given to society ; 
and although the apathy of scientific men with respect to the sub- 
ject has hitherto led to the production of very few sach metals, yet 
more than one example may be cited, where a large fortune has fol- 
lowed upon an invention of this kind. 

The following are some of the most important alloys which have 
yet been discovered. Brass of good quality, consists of about thirty- 
four zinc, and sixty-six copper, in one hundred parts. A maUeabls 
Brass has been prepared by Eisner, by fusing together sixty parts 
copper and forty parts sine. Great care is requisite in the treating, 
lest too much loss of zinc ensue, and thus render the process unsuc- 
cessful. To obviate this diflBculty, he advises, as a better plan, 
substituting a proportional mixture of Brass for the zinc, and sup- 
plying the deficiency of copper. Type-mefo/ consists of about six 
parts of lead, and one of antimony. BeU-metal is composed of four 

(387) 
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parts of copper to one part of tin. Speeulum-metal cootains aboot 
eqaal qaantities of copper and tin, with small and variable propor- 
tions of arsenic ; it may consequently be looked upon as composed 
of two atoms of copper, and one of tin. Pewter and BriiaHnia-meUU 
are triple compounds of tin, antimony, and lead, in which the pro- 
portions approach, for the first, an atom of each ingredient ; and 
for the second, three atoms of tin, two of antimony, and one of lead. 
Solder is more variable than any of the others ; but the best kind is 
made with three parts of lead, and one of tin, which corresponds to 
about two atoms of lead, and one of tin. An improved German 
Silver is made by melting ten parts copper, two parts nickel, and 
six parts of iron-zinc alloy ; or, eight parts copper, two parts nickel, 
and four parts iron-zinc alloy. A much larger proportion of the 
iron-zinc renders the metal too hard for rolling, but good for some 
casting. The nickel and copper are first molted, and the zinc alloy 
then introduced under cover of a reducing flux. 

Alloys for Bearings of Axles of Locomotives, — An alloy of eighty- 
five lead and fifteen antimony is recommended to be cast in a box, 
and then greased in the usual way with soda, tallow, and palm-oil. 
The part does not become warm, and the alloy prevents the lateral 
vibrations. 

Alloys for Bearings ofEoUers, Turning-latheStWagon-boxes, cf*c. — 
For heavy works, Tapp recommends one pound copper, three and a 
half ounces tin, and four and a half ounces lead. The copper is first 
fused, the tin next added, and lastly, the lead ; and, before casting, 
the whole is well mixed. For smaller machinery with hand-power, 
the best alloy is seventy-three parts tin, eighteen parts antimony, 
and nine parts copper. 

Fenton recommends the following Alloy as having proved service- 
able for bearings on English railroads : Eighty parts zinc, five and 
a half parts copper, and fourteen and a half parts tin. It is forty 
per cent, cheaper than brass ; may be fused in iron pots, and is a 
good alloy for cocks. 

See a tabulated view of many alloys, employed in the arts in dif- 
ferent proportions, in the Polytech. NotizblaUy 1847, ftc. 

BEER. Root. — Take of molasses three gallons ; add to this ten 
gallons of water at sixty deg^rces. Let this stand for two hours, then 
pour into a barrel, and add powdered or bruised sassafras bark, half 
pound ; bruised wintergreen half pound ; bruised sarsaparilla-root, haK 
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pound ; yeut, tteah and good, one pint. WaUr Bafflcient to fill th« 
barrel, which is eatimated to hold from thirty-three to thirtf-five 
gallons, ii theo put in. Let thi> fermeiit for twelve hoara, when it 
cftn be bottled if desired. 

SpTvee Beer. — Take oil of apmc«, forty drop* ; oil of uaaafru, 
forty drops ; oil of wintergreen, forty drop*. Podt one galloD of 
boiling water on the oils, then add fonr gallon! of cold water, threa 
pintB ormolasKS, one pint of yeast. Letatand for two honre, then 
oottle it for ase. 

Another receipt for a trantparent Spmee Betr ia a* follow* ; 
CreaiDof tartar, ronronnces; Bagar,teD ponnds ; esteoceof pipaiiae- 
way, one oance ; yeaat, six gills; water twenty gallons. Theaearaall 
pat into a cask and allowed to ferment, when the beer la ready for qm. 

7b maJct exeelteni 7\Me Beer.— Taikt two gallons (eight qnarts] of 
boiling water, pnt a poand of angar, a qnarterof an onnce of ginger, 
and two bay learea ; let this boil for a quarter of an hour, then let 
it cool to the heat of warm new milk ; then add yeaat, and work it 
the aame aa other beer. 

BLACKING. Boot *Kr Sbok.— The ingredients In Blacking 
are the same in most cases, and consist of bone-black, sugar or 
molasses, sperm oil, snlphuric acid (oil of vitriol), and strong Tine- 
gar. Each makerhas, of coarse, proportions and methods of mixing 
these pecnilar to himself. Paste Blacking is now made in precisely 
the same way as liquid Blacking, excepting that the last portion of 
Tineirar is not added. 

According to Baron Liebig. Blacking is made in Germany in the 
(btlowing mitnner : Powdered bone-black is mixed with half its 
weight of molasses, and one-eigbtb of its weight of olive oil ; to 
which are afterward added one-eighth of its weight of hydrochloiio 
acid, or nitric acid, and one-eleventh of its weight of strong salpha- 
ric acid. The whole ia then miied np with water to a sort of aoctn- 
ons paste. 

Blacking for ifomiu*.— Hett two oaocea of mutton suet with six 
oances of beeswax ; add six ounces of sugar-caady. two ounces of 
(ofl soap, dissolved in water, and one onnce of indigo, finely pow- 
dered ; when melted and well mixed, add a gill of torpentioe. Lay 
it on the harness with a spooge, and polish olT with a brash. Three 
sticks of black sealing-wax dissolved in a half pint ot alcohol, will 
make a qslck-drying varnish, liable, however, to crack the leather. 
33» 
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BOILS. A Bemcdt pok. — ^A corretpondeDt of tlie London 
Famify Herald states, that when Glycerin is applied to boils in an 
incipient stage, it soon brings them to a farorable condition, and 
heals them. 

BOOTS AND SnOES. How to PsnutTz.— F. Maceroni, in 
a commnnication to the London Mechanic^ Magaxintj says : ** I have 
only had three pairs of boots for the last six years (no shoes), and I 
think that I shall not require any for the next six years to come I 
The reason is, that I treat them in the followiog manner : I put a 
pound of tallow and half a ponnd of rosin, in a pot on the fire ; when 
melted and mixed, I warm the boots, and apply the hot stuff with a 
painter's brush, nutil neither the soles or upper leathers will suck in 
any more. If it is desired that the boots should immediately take a 
good polish, dissolve an ounce of beeswax in an ounce of spirits of 
turpentine, to which add a teaspoonful of lamp-black. A few days 
after the boots have been treated with the tallow and rosin, rub over 
them the wax and turpentine, but not before the fire. Thus the ex- 
terior will have a coat of wax alone, and shine like a mirror. 

Tallow, or any other grease, becomes rancid, and rots the stitch- 
ing as well as the leather; but the rosin gives it an antiseptic 
quality which preserves the whole. 

CANDLES. IxPROVBD Moc*.d and Dipped. — The ordinary tal- 
low candle is a nuisance, and in no house, whose occupant makes 
pretensions to thrift, should one be seen. Some very important im- 
provements have been effected in this manufacture within a few 
years, but they are adapted principally for extensive, not domestic, 
manufacturing operations. It is possible, however, for those who 
make their own candles to obtain a much superior article, by atten- 
tion to the following processes for the purification of tallow : Three 
and a half ounces o( alum to each pound of suet, dissolved in a pint 
of hot water, will stiffen and clarify the tallow. Cream of tartar 
produces even a belter result than alum. Morfit, in his '• Chemistry 
applied to the Manufacture of Soap and Candles,*' gives a Ger- 
man process for preparing tallow so that it will not run or gutter, 
while it will last longer than ordinary. 

" Take twentj-four poandM of mixed HoeU, coars«lj minced, and pUc« in a raldron of 
boiling water; proporliooallj a« the water eraporates, snppljr the defldencj. Strain 
the contents of the kettle through a clean cloth ; after which, heat the raet for half ao 
hoar with two pints of pure water, in which one ounce and a half of alum, two oancee 
of potash, and eight ounces of common salt, hare been dissolTed. The whole beiag 
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•f»lB ■tr»iJMd, Ui« uuBia qoABtit/ of water is added ; and moreoTcr, to evtry elf hft 
poaada of tallow add half aa onaee of ■altpoire, half an ooaoa of sal-ammoalao, aad 
one oanee of alam, all flnel/ powdorod, and tborougtal/ nixed together. The miztvrt 
belny heated, or rather gently boiled until babbles cease to form, the •orlhee beeoaea 
■mooth, and a email trannparent plaee ia pereeptible in the centre ; the ire ia then with- 
drawn, and the whole left to eooL As taken from the caldron, the lower snrihee of tha 
blocks is eoTered with the precipitated imparities ; to separate which, and giro a final 
cleansing to the tallow, it must be melted anew with two drachms of fine saltpetre ; and 
after skimming off the scnm that arises to the snrfltce, the clear taliow is run Into 
proper Tcsaels. It is said that candles made of snet thus rectified, endnre two hoars 
longer than ordinarj candles ; aad when ftirnished with wicks half cotton and half 
hemp, soaked in alcoholic eolation of camphor, last still longer, and wlthont rannlng 
or guttering.* 

JHreeiions far making Oood Candles from Lard, — For twdve 
pounds of lard take one pound of saltpetre, and one pound of alnm ; 
mix and pulverize them ; dissolve the saltpetre and alnm in a gill 
of boiling water ; pour the compound into the lard before it is quite 
all melted ; stir the whole till it boils, and skim off what rises ; let it 
simmer till the water is all boiled out, or until it ceases to throw off 
steam ; pour off the lard as soon as it is done, and clean the boiler 
while it is hot. If the Candles are to be run, you commence imme- 
diately ; if to be dipped, let the iard be cooled first to a cake, and 
then treat it as you would tallow. 

CHOCOLATE. How to Makx.— The following ia a formula 
given by a late writer: To six pounds of nut (cocoa) add three and 
a half pounds of sugar, seven pods of vanilla, one and a half pounds 
of corn meal (maize, ground), half a pound of cinnamon, six cloves, 
one drachm of capsicum (bird pepper), and as much of the racono, 
or amotto, as is sufficient to color it, together with ambergris, or 
musk, to enforce (as he says) the flavor, but in reality to stimulate 
the system. 

Hofmann, in his Monographia, entitled Poins Chocoiatt, recoHi- 
mends Chocolate in all diseases of general weakness, macies, low 
spirits, and in hypochondrial complaints, and what, since his time, 
have been termed ntrtous diseases. As one example of the good 
effects of Cocoa, he adduces the case of Cardinal Richelieu, who 
was cured of marasmus, or a general wasting away of the body, by 
drinking Chocolate. And Edwards informs us that Colonel Mon- 
tague James — the first white person born in Jamaica, after the 
occupation of the Island by the English — ^lived to the great age of 
one hundred and four ; and for the last years thirty years of his life, 
took scarcely any other food than Chocolate. He remarks : " It ii 
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also certain that those who indulge in excesses find their Tigor more 
speedily restored by the alternate nse of Chocolate and coffee than 
by any other ingesta ; and pigs, goats, and horses, which are ted 
even on the spoiled berries, are obserred to become Terj speedily 
fat, and in good condition.*' 

Chocolate is an economical drink, both in price and amonnt of 
nutrition ; and its nse should be extended among artisans, laborers, 
and the poor generally. 

CORDIALS. Mkdicixau Ani$e Seed Cordiai.^Vut into a still 
one pound of bruised Anise Seeds ; proof spirit, six gallons ; water, 
half a gallon ; draw off five gallons, with a moderate fire. By infu- 
sion, add three-quarters of an ounce of the Oil of Anise Seed, and 
four pounds of refined sugar to eight gallons of rectified spirits; 
fine with an ounce of alum. 

Caraway Cordial, by distillation, is made as the last ; some add 
orange peel. Or mix together three-quarters of an ounce of oil of 
caraway and four pounds of sugar ; add ten drops of oil of cinnv 
mon ; two drops of the essential oil of orange, and as much of that 
of lemon ; fine with alum. 

Cinnamon Cordial, — Dissolve one pennyweight of oil of cinna- 
mon with sugar as above ; add to this three-quarters of a pound of 
rectified spirits, half an ounce of orange peel, and as much lemon 
pei»l, with the same quantity of canlainom seeil ; put one gallon of 
water to this ; fine with alum, and, if you wish it colored, add some 
burnt sugar. 

Citron Cordial, — Beat up half an ounce of essence of lemon, and 
as much of that of oranges, with three or four pounds of refined 
sugar; add to this a quarter of a pound each of dried lemon and 
orange peel ; infuse this in six gallons of rectified spirits that has 
stood upon seven pounds of figs for a week ; if required, add some 
water. 

Blackberry Diarrluxa Cordial. — To half a bushel of Blackberries, 
well-mashed, add one quarter pound of allspice, two ounces cinna- 
mon, three ounces cloves ; pulverize well, mix. and boil slowly unti] 
properly done ; then strain, or squeeze the juice through homespnn 
or flannel, and add to each pint of the juice one pound of loaf-sugar. 
Boil again for some time ; take it off, and, while cooling, add half s 
gallon of best Cognac brandy. Dose for an adult, half a gill ; for s 
child, a teaspoon ful, or more, according to age. Also a pleasant 
beverage. 
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COSMETICS ; OB Skik BiAtntinEBs.— Of these, the moat nnU 
Teraally employed, are so»p and water. In Parig, aromatic riaegitt 
is sabBtitnUcI b; some ladies for water ; and some in all countries 
nse neither soap, water, nor viocgar. To give ao artificial bloom to 
the complexion, Rouge is the best Cosmetic that can be emplojed, 
and, according to Dr. Ore, the only one that can he nsed withoat 
injur;. Han; ot the liquid preparation!, with fanciful names, u 
ililk of Rosea, Cream of Boses, etc., contain aagar afield, and uc 
extremely injnriona. 

To remove Jreeklet and emptioDs, the most ralnable Cosmetic is 
said to be Oowlakd's Lotion, which is prepared aa follows; 

Blaoched bitter almonds, one onnce; blanched tweet almonds, k 
half ounce ; beat to a paste ; add pnre water one pint ; mix well ; 
struo through a piece of coarse mnalin ; pnt into a bottle ; add cor- 
roaive anblimate, in powder, ten or twelve grains disaoWed in a teft> 
apoocful or two of spirits uf wine, and shake well. As a beantifier 
of the complexion, it is employed by wetting the ikin with it, either 
by the meana of the comer of a napkin, or the Bngen dipped into 
it, and it is then gently wiped off with a dry cloth. 

A timple and cheap Co$metie is made as follows :— Soft soap, a 
half ponnd ; melt over a slow fire with a gill of sweet oil ; add half 
a teacopful of fine sand, and stir the mixture together until cold. 
The shelly sea-sand, sifted from the sbella, baa been fonnd better 
than that which haa no abella. 

Piesae, in his Art of Perfumery, recommends Uilk of Wax as 
one of the beat Cosmetics. It it simple in its compositioo, all tbe 
ingredients being perfectly harmleta, or non-medicinal ; therefore itfl 
daily nae will not produce any future injnriona effects. Take Tirgin 
wax, oil of sweet almonds, spermaceti, and any fine white aoap — of 
each quarter of an ounce; of rose water, or elder-flower water, 
three-quarters of a pint ; essence of lavender, or of real Eau-de-C^ 
hffne, three ounces. Cut up tbe toap into very small pieces, and 
place them with about a wine-glassful of water in a jug ; pnt Ibe jng 
in a saucepan, containing boiling water, at the aide of the fire ; in a 
few minuiea all the soap will dissolve in the water ; when this it 
done, put into the jug the oil, the spermaceti, and the wax, stirring 
the whole well together as the wax liquefies. Now yery gradually, 
littie by little, pour into these iDgredientt the remainder of the 
water ; then allow tbe whole to cool, and add the acented spirit ; 
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wben perfume is not desired, plain spirit of wine will answer just as 
well as that which is called essence of lavender, Ac This opera- 
tion done, the milk has only to be strained through book mnslin to be 
ready for use. 

" Tellow soap, and many of the common soaps, although very good 
for household cleansing purposes, are far too alkaline for use on ** the 
human face divine ;'' hence many ladies reject the use of soap for 
the face on account of its irritating qualities ; those who do so, wUl 
be much pleased with the emollient properties of the Milk of Wax.** 
COTTON IN LINEN. How to Dbtbct.— One of the best 
methods is microscopic examination; for when flax is magnified 
three hundred times, it appears like long, compact tubes, with a 
narrow channel in the centre ; while cotton appears to be flattened, 
ribbon-like cylinders, with a wide channel, and mostly in spiral 
windings. 

The test with oil of vitriol is reliable in an experienced hand, but 
every trace of weaver's gum must have been previously removed by 
boiling with water. The fibres are laid on a plate of glass, and oil 
of vitriol dropped on it. A single lens is sufficient to observe the 
effect. In a short time the cotton fibre is dissolved, the flax unal- 
tered, or only the finest fibres attacked. 

The oil test is alRO a good one, and convenient in execution. 
When flaxen fibres are rubbed up with olive-oil, they appear trans- 
parent, like oiled paper, while cotton, under similar circumstances, 
remains white and opake. Dyed goods exhibit the same, if pre- 
viously bleached by chloride of lime. 

Eisner's method consists in putting the fibres for a few minutes 
into a tincture of various red dyes, of which cochineal and madder 
give the most striking results. The tincture is made by putting one 
pint of madder, &c., into twenty pints of common alcohol for twenty- 
four hours. In the cochineal tincture, cotton is colored bright-red ; 
flax, violet ; — in madder, cotton becomes light-yellow ; pure flax, 
yellowish-red. 

It is better to employ several of these tests, the microscopic, oil, 
sulphuric acid, and combustion, rather than to rely upon a single tost. 
DRUNKENNESS. A Ccrk for.— -Dr. Kain recommends 
Tartar emetic for the cure of habitual drunkenness. He says : 

" My method of prescribing it has varied according to the habit, 
age, and constitution of the patient. I give it only in alterative 
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and slightly-ouseatiDg doses. A coaTenient preparation or the 
medicioe u eight graiiu dissolved io fonr onnces of boUing water ; half 
an onnce of the BoIntioD to be pat ioto a hair pint or qturt of the pn- 
tieat'i favonte liqaor, and to be taken dailjin diTided portiooi. If 
Mvere fomiting and parging ensue, I should direct laadaDiiai,U> allaf 
the irritatioD, and diminiah the dose. la everj patieot it should be 
raried according to its effects. la one instance, in a patient who 
lived ten miles Trom me, HTereTomitingwaa produced; more, I think, 
Trom excessive drinking than the use of the remedj. He recovered 
from it, however, without »aj bad etTects." . 

The following siogulir means of curing habitual drankeDneu ia 
employed by a BoBsiao physician, Dr. Schreiber, of Brtese Litewski ; 
it eonsists in coDflniog the drankard in a room, and rnraishing him 
at discretion with his favorite spirit diluted with water; as macb 
wine, beer, and coffee, a« he desires, but containing one-third spirit ; 
all the foo^, the bread, meat, and Uguma are steeped in spirit and 
water. The poor devil is continually drank and dori. On the fifth 
day of thia regime, he has an extreme disgust for spirit ; he earnestly 
requests other diet, but his desire most not be yielded to; aotil the 
poor wretch no longer desires to eat or drink ; he is then certainly 
cured of his penchant for drunkenness. He acquires snch a disgust 
for brandy, or otljer spirits, that he Is ready to vomit at the first 
sif^ht of it.~[BtdUlm de Tha-apeutk.) 

To cure Delirium Hitmen*, the jail physician of Chicago, IIU- 
Dois, employs ipecacaanha, and sayi : " Ipecacaanha, which I have 
tried in thirty-six cases, I found most remarkably snccessfnl, quiet- 
ing the nervous system, exciting the appetite, acting on secretions, 
and uniformly producing sleep. When a case is ni t of too long 
standing, I give it as an emetic, the first dose ; and afterward I 
give from fifteen to eighteen grains every other hour. Connected 
with this remedy, I use shower-baths, and let the patient frequently 
drink strong beef tea, without any alcoholic stimulants." 

EDGED TOOLS. How to ^hasfrn witboct Wbbttwo.— It 
has long been known that the simplest method of sharpening a rssor 
is to pat it for half an hour in water, to which has been added one 
twentieth of its weight of muriatic or sulphuric acid, then lightly 
wipe it off, and after a few hoars set it on a bone. The acid here 
supplies the place of a whetstone, by corroding the whole snrhcs 
nniformly, so that nothing ftirther bat a smooth polish is necessary 
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The process never iojnres good blades, while badly hardened ones 
are freqaently improved by it, although the cause of such improve- 
ment remains unexplained. Of late, this process has been appb'ed 
to many other cutting implements. The workman, at the beginning 
of his noon-spell, or when he leaves off in the evening, moistens the 
blades of his tools with water acidified as above, the cost of which 
is almost nothing. This saves the consumption of time and labor 
in whetting, which, moreover, speedily wears ont the blades. The 
mode of sharpening here indicated would be found especially advan- 
tugoons for sickles and scythes. 

KNGRAVINGS, BOOKS, ETC. How to Wemw.— They 
may be whitened by being first subjected to the action of weak chloride 
of lime water, next to water soured with sulphuric acid, and, lastly, 
to pure water, to remove any adhering acid or chlorine. 

FIGS. HoMB-MADK. — Peaches to be pealed, cut in two, the pit 
taken out : make a thin syrup of sugar and water, put Ihe peaches 
in while the syrup is warm or hot, and nearly boil for a few minutes; 
then take them ont and place in a slow oven till dry. Said to he 
better than true figs. 

FIRE KINDLER. A Cheap.— Melt three pounds of rosin in 
a quart of tar, and stir in as much sawdust and pulverized charcoal 
as you can, and then spread the mass upon a beard till cool, and 
then break it into lumps as big as your thumb. You can light it 
with a match, and it will light a fire, for it burns with a strong 
nlazc. It is economical of lime and money. It may cost three 
shillings, and pave ten shillings* worth of wood. 

FIRE-PROOF DRESSES. How to Make.— Many ladies have 
been !)urnt to death, by their light gauze and cambric dresses tak- 
ing fire and blazing up before there was time ta extinguish the 
flames. Actresses and danseuses are most liable to this ; and the 
talented Clara Webster and others lost their lives this wav. It 
ought, therefore, to be generally known that, by steeping the dress, 
or material composing it, in a diluted solution of chloride of zinc, 
it will be rendered perfectly fire-proof. Our manufacturers should 
take the hint. — (Srienfific Am,) 

GINGER POP. — This is an article which has long been in use; 
but, owing to some cause, the proper mode of making it has been 
only understood by persons who manufactured it on a very large 
scale, and endeavored to blind the public by baying that there was 
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tfrwt ucRa; in making the gtoainc Brtide. But'be that u It idrj, 
ir there u any great Herat ftboat it, or hu b««n bnetorora, it Is ill 
At »D end DOW ; Tor here ii the proceu of mftking aa good kn article 
or "gioger pop," M tnj of them can make that sra keeping the 
■treets in a perfect oproar with their wagona, lappljiag the grocer* 
and others. Their reason for trying to keep the infonnation from 
the public on this point is, that they fear too many will be in the 
bnsiness, and the profit*, of course, great); redaeed. It is made 
thna :— 

T^e crushed (wbit«] engar, twenty-eight pounds; water, one 
barrel ; yeast, one pint ; powdered ginger (One), one ponnd ; essence 
of lemon, half an onnco ; HEence of cloreii, a qnarter of ao oance. 
To the ginger ponr half a gallon of boiling water; let stand for fif- 
teen or twenty minntes ; dissolve the sagar in two gallons of warm 
water. Ponr each of these into a barrel half filled with cold water ; 
then add the essences of lemon and cloTes, and the yeast. Let stand 
for half an honr, when the barrel should be filled with cold water. 
When snfflcientty fermented, it is poured into bottle* and corked 
tightly, nntil wanted for nse. It will generally be snfBciently fer> 
mented in the course of a few honrs. — (Praetieal Bitver.) 

[For a dtrscriptioD of the process of making Cider or Beer accord- 
ing to the Bavarian method, from the Ckinett Sugar-earn, see (HeolCt 
Sorsfho.] 

GLASS STOPPLES. How to Extract. —When the glaiis 
stopple will not cone out. pus a strip or woolen cloth aronnd Ihe 
neck of the decanter, etc., and then "see-Baw" backward and for- 
ward, so that the friction may heat it; this will cause expansion, 
and the neck becoming larger than the stopple, the latter will drop 
out, or may be easily withdrawn. A tight screw may be easily 
looaened from a metal socket, by heating the latter by means of a 
cloth wet with boiling water, or iu any other way, on the simple 
principle of expansion by heat. 

00N8. SacRFW or Loadiko Ain> Sbootwo. — Mr. Maceronl 
Instruct* Qs that the jargon about one maker's gun shooting fur- 
ther, another "closer," another "sharper," another " wider," is all 
invented by tlie icllcre. A tnenty-five sbilling gun, with a straight 
barrel and correct, smooth cylinder, will shoot as well as a twcuty 
fire pounder, if equally well pointed. Bnt the greenhorns are mads 
to believe that Mr. A., B., or C, can sdl them a coatly gun that 
84 
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m%ut kiU, whether they load or aim properly or not I An imporUDt 
point in the use of bird-shot, in guoning, is the duo proportion of 
it to the gnn and powder. Most shooters overload their piece 
with shot. The rale is, that the shot should be equal to the weight 
of the ball that would fit the gun. If ever a gun gets so fool 
(in dry weather) that the wads desceud with difficulty, put half a 
charge, or less, of powder into it, and then a turnip-leaf or wet 
grass, and working it about with the ramrod, fire it off, so as to 
clean a great portion of the barrel. 

The charge of shot used by most sportsmen is about doable what 
it ought to be ; whilst the windage excited by their improper wad- 
ding, deprives it of a great portion of the powder's blast, besides 
causing it to be unduly dispersed. Less than the weight of the ball 
that fits the gun is better than more. And the wad is all-important. 
Over the shot a bit of paper or oakom, soflScicnt to retain it, will 
be enough. Two drachms of powder, one oonce of shot, a cork, or 
two meiaUic wads, will do good service at sixty to eighty yards ; so 
will one hundred duck-sbot kill well at one hundred yards. 

HAIB. Lotions for. — Erasmus Wilson, in his "Treatise on 
Cutaneous Diseases," furnishes the following two receipts for hair 
preparations : 

Take ean de cologne, two ounces ; tincture of cantharides, half 
an ounce ; and add twenty drops of the oil of lavender. 

Take vinegar of cantharides, half an ounce ; eau de cologne and 
rose-water, each half an ounce. 

The following are said to be receipts of those who make these 
articles for sale : 

Take an ounce of castor oil, mix it thoroughly with a pint of 
alcohol, and add half an ounce of the tincture of cantharides. 

Sulphuric ether, one ounce ; tincture of cantharides, one ounce ; 
olive oil, one ounce ; alcohol, one pint. 

UAIB. Dyss fob thk. — All dyes only color to the root of the 
hair ; they must therefore be applied as often as the natural hair grows 
out and shows itself. The cheapest hair dyes are powders, princi- 
pally composed of lime and an oxide of lead. The following, from 
the Scientific American, is one of these : 

Take two ouaeeii of powdered litharge, half aa ovDceof ealdocd ougDMU, aod kalf 
an onDC6 of powdered slacked lime. Thej are mixed loUaiatdF tofether, aad a^ tmitf 
lo be applied bj redaeing them to a cream-lUce frittitateacy frllb aoA water. 
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Ibu null lEtDiiauiU, Ulm UU on Iha hmlTln • rood «»Uii|. sad Um oonnd *f 
tritli ■ lUk tiiiEdktrcliJrf. Tlis bHt Uua to ipplf II li bafsn (olaf to b«d. la tk* 
DomUff 11 hM to b* rHbb*d off vllb m bird brttib, fbr It itlobt Ikha motUt, ud ta • 
dliB^rHftblv, lUIbonf h an affeetaal d^ Tfaa balr la landarad hanh bf It, and bM to 
ba KinaDad wKli girua or all. II li bM InablaaoBa tat ulorlng tba hair on Ibe hmi> 
bat maraDiwaT fat dfalaf tba oblikan. Tbia la Iha vhlWpowdat aold br d^alM 
hair. 

Aiwthal raeilpt, of Iha aams klad, la H fcllawa :— Ikka «• ennaa Df llUur^ two 
ongcn of carbonua or whita laad, Md (h»e osuai of povdnvd qnlek-Una. It te 
appUad Id the aama maaaar aa Iha Ibraar. Ulhaiia and llna aloaa will alao mlor tha 

Thabair ajm, prladpallr oompcaad of aldataof allTar, ara Iha moat coiTanlml aad 
boat. Thlaaaltof allTir, irbaa appUod la nlstloii to thohatr, and azpaaad to U(hl, 

•aoTarta It althar Isln a duk bmwi or bluk, aecordlDi to Iha atrangib of Iha aolailoa; 
bat II pnnaun Ibo da(*« of aulnlng tba ikla wblU L( solan tba hair. TliU iwU, 

Taka iwaolf gralaa or (allla aidd, aad dlaaolra Ihaa la aa obdm of walot la am 

onnMofaoriwitlar, to whith ihosld b* added awsak aolBtlog of fna AiaMa or atarch. 
aad tnrtj dro^ of aakAoalA, ao at la fill an onnoo Tial. Tha italUa aatd La aow appUad 
to tba hair with a vpoafe, and allowad to drj ; tba altrata of aUTor wdatloo la that 
appllad In Iha auno manner, and allowad to drjr nndat aipoanra la brl(tit llfbt. la 
aboit tf a Binoliia lot tha hair ba waahtd. aad It la ruaad to ba aolorad from iraj to 
a dark browa^ Thlalaa ifoodd^a; and altlionfbit aolaralhaflbfarnallB and tba hair, 
It aaanair atjtiu tba akla— 4ha MOBArableaad galUa acid praTaatlnf It froia dolnf 
thin Ct>Ba1datal»la of Iha oolorlaK nattar La waahadoff looaalj, bnt aDoagb la lakao np 
br tba eaplllirr tabv to dya tba hair. Tha unmnU mj be oolUed, aad > wiak 
aolnllon of tba h;dra-aalpharat naad u a waab apoa tha lop of the allTaT, aftar Iha 
lutar baa baen OB aboni iTemlnataa. TUa la called Iha " Mafia Hair Dfa," becsaa* 
It la K rapid In 11a action. IKhar aninionUh or brdTO-oalphnrat of annoala. la noeao- 

tdted far tba gallle add. Tha anlphorat of potaaaldu fin aolnllon) aiaj* be nball' 
Inttd tor tha (allleaetd, ihaaDBOBla, and ■BlptaBivt of aiaawala. brappljlaf II loth* 
hair Siat. and than (llowlaf It to drj bafora tha allTer aolnllon la palon. It baa ■ 
dlaacraaabla odor, however ; hot thle maj be eoaatanctod b; a peri^Bie.aach aaoll 
of bargaaiot. lavendaT, or roaa-water. la appljlaf aar altraUof allnraolatloo to tha 

To remove fuper/liioiu Hair.— -The followiog is Mid to be an ef- 
rectool depilatory : — 

Delacroix!* JPoudre £kiUile.— Orpiment, one p»rt ; finely pow- 
dered quick-lime &nd Btarch, of eacli eleven partB ; mii. It Bbould 
bo kept from the air. For lue, make it ioto a paste with » little 
warm water, and apply it to the part, preTioQsly shaved close. As 
■□on as it baa become thoroughly dry, it may be washed off with a 
little warm water. 

HOBSES. Babbt'b MnaoD or TAwnn.— Id all conntries then 
have been persons who possess a peculiar power in taming animala. 
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ThiB ha« generally been effected by means of ftce^ta — of tbe Oil of 
Rhodinm, in particQlar, most animals are very fond. The following 
receipt is said to be very efficacious for taming horses : — 

Procure some horse castor, and grate it fine. Also, get some oO 
of rhodium and oil of cumin, and keep the three separate, in air-tight 
bottles. Rub a little oil of cumin upon yonr hand, and approach 
the horse in the field, on the windward side, so that he can smell the 
cumin. The horse will let you come up to him then without any 
trouble. Immediately rub your hand gently on the horse's nose, 
getting a little of the oil upon it. Tou can then lead him any where 
you please. Give him a little of the castor on a piece of loaf sugar 
apple, or potato. Put eight drops of oil of rhodium into a lady's 
silver thimble. Take the thimble between the thumb and middle 
finger of your right hand, with the forefinger stopping the mouth of 
the thimble, to prevent the oil from running out whilst you are 
opening the mouth of the horse. As soon as yon have opened the 
horse's mouth, tip the thimble over upon his tongiie. lie is your ser- 
vant. He will follow you like a pet dog. 

During the last two or three years, a Mr. Barey has made a 
fortune by teaching the wealthy men of England how to tame horses, 
and the following is his secret, as given in the Trilntne: — 

Choking a horse is the first process in taming, and is but the be- 
ginning of his education. By its operation a horse becomes docile, 
and will thereafter receive any instruction which he can be made to 
understand. Teaching the animal to lie down at our bidding, tends 
to keep him permanently cured, as it is perpetual reminder of hia 
subdued condition. 

It requires a good deal of practice to tame a horse successfully ; 
also a nice judgment to know when be is choked sufficiently, as there 
is a bare possibility that be might get more than would be good for 
him. We advise persons not perfectly familiar with a horse to resort 
rather to the strapping and throwing down process (unless he is very 
vicious) described below ; this, in ordinary cases, will prove success- 
ful. It is the fault of most people, who have owned a horse, to im- 
agine that they are experts in his management ; while, on the con- 
trary, many professional horsemen are the very worst parties to at- 
tempt his subjugation. Unless a man have a good disposition, he 
need not attempt horse-taming. 

Retire with the animal to be operated on to a stable having plenty 
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of litter upon the floor (tan-bark or sawdost is preferable). In tha 
first place, fasten op the left fore-lrg with the arm atrap, id each % 
manner that it will be permanently secored. Then take a broad 
ftrap and hnckle, and pass it around the neck jost back of the Jaw 
bone. Drew the strep aa tight aa poBiible, so'tight as to almott 
arrest the horse's breathing. The strap must not be hackled, bat 
held in this position to prevent slipping back. The animal will 
ttrnggle for a few minates, when he will become perfectly qaiet, 
OTerpowered by a sense of safibcation ; the veins in his head will 
awell ; his eyes lose their fire; hie knees totter and become weak; a 
slight vertigo wilt ensne, and growing gradnallj eihanated, by back- 
ing him aronod the stable, he will come down on his knees, in which 
position it is an easy matter to push him on his side, when his throat 
shoald be released. Now pat and rob him gently for abont twenty 
minutes, when, in most instances, he will be aabdued. It is only in 
pxtreme cases necessary to repeat the operation of choking. The 
neit lesson ia to teach him to lie down, which is dencrilied below in 
the account of the second method of taming. No horse can efTcct- 
nally resist the terrible effects of being choked. 

It mast be constantly borne in mind that the operator must not be 
boisterous or violent, and that the gp-eatest possible degree of kin<)- 
nesB is absolutely esaentiul. When the horse is prostrate, he shonid b« 
sootbeil ontil his eyes show that he has become perfectly tranquil. 

Another mdAod.— Buckle or draw > strop tight around the neck, 
lift a fore-leg and fasten aroond it che opposite end of the strap ; 
the shorter the better. It will be seen that in this plan the horse is 
made the instrument by which the pnnishmeut is inflicted. When 
he attempts to put his foot down his head goes with it, and he thns 
chokes him^ielf ; care should be taken that he does not pitch nii his 
head, and thus endanger his neck. 

Taming a Horte tDtthout retort to Sttapt. — Secare the horae with 
a stoat halter to the manger. If extremely nnrnly, maszio him. 
Soothe him with the hands for a few minntes ontil he becomes some- 
what pacified. Then seize him by the throat, close to the jaw-bone, 
with the right hand, and by the mane with the left. Now forcibly 
coDipresa his windpipe ontil he becomes so exhausted that, by lightly 
kicking him on the fore-legs, he will lie down, after which be shonM 
be treated an previously described. ThU process rM|Dir«s conrmge 
in the operator, and «lao gre^t mascalar strength. 
84» 
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Another method of taming a Hone ; also, to teaek him to tie 
dotm.— The horee to be operated upon should be led into a clow 
«Uble. The operator should be previously provided with a stout 
leather halter ; a looped strap to slip over the animal's knee ; a 
strong surcingle, and a long and short strap — ^the first to fasten 
round the fore-foot which is at liberty, and the second to perma- 
nently secure the leg which is looped up. 

In the first place, if the horse be a biter, muude him ; then lift 
and bend his left fore-leg, and slip a loop over it. The leg which is 
looped up must be secured by applying the short strap, buckling it 
around the pastern joint and fore-arm ; next put on the surcingle, 
and fasten the long strap around the right fore-foot, and pass the 
end through a loop attached to the surcingle ; after which fasten on 
a couple of thick leather knee-pads — these can be put on in the first 
place, if convenient. The pads are necessary, as some horses in 
their struggles come violently on their knees, abrading them badly. 
Now take a short hold of the long strap with your right hand ; stand 
on the left side of the horse, grasp the bit in your left hand ; while 
in this position back him gently about the stable until he becomes so 
exhausted as to exhibit a desire to lie down, which desire should be 
gratified with as little violence as possible ; bear your weight firmly 
against the shoulder of the horse, and pull steadily on the strap with 
your right hand ; this will force him to raise his foot, which shonUl 
be immediately pulled from under him. This is the critical moment; 
cling to the horse, and after a few struggles he will lie down. In 
bearing against the animal do not desist from pulling and pushing 
until you have him on his side. Prevent him from attempting to 
rise by pulling his head toward his shoulder. As soon as he has done 
struggling, caress his face and neck ; also, handle every part of his 
body, and render yourself as familiar as possible. After he has lain 
quietly for twenty minutes let him rise, and immediately repeat the 
operation, removing the straps as soon as he is down ; and if his 
head is pulled toward his shoulder it is impossible for him to g«.*t 
up. After throwing him from two to five times, the animal will be- 
come as submissive and abject as a well-trained dog, and you nerd 
not be afraid to indulge in any liberties with him. A young horse 
is subdued much quicker than an old one, as his habits are not cou- 
firmed. An incorrigible horse should have two lessons a day ; about 
the fourth lesson he will be permanently conquered. 
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Mow to break a Colt. — Before puttiDg a halter npon a colt, he 
must be rendered familiar with it by caressing him and permitting 
him to examine the article with his nose. Then place a portion of 
it over his head, occasionally giving it a slight poll, and in a few 
minates he will be accustomed to these liberties, and then the baiter 
may be fastened on properly. To teach him to lead is another diffi- 
culty. Stand a little on one side, mb his nose and forehead, take 
hold of the strap and pall gently, and at the same time touch him 
rery lightly with the end of a long whip across his hind legs. This 
will make him start and adyance a few steps. Repeat the operation 
seyeral times, and he will soon learn to follow you by simply pulling 
the halter. The process of saddling and bridling is similar. The 
mouth of the colt should be frequently handled, after which intro- 
duce a plain snaffle between his teeth, and hold it there with one 
hand and caress him with the other. After a time, he will allow the 
bridle to be placed upon him. The saddle can now be brought in 
and rubbed against his nose, his neck and his legs ; next hang the 
stirrup strap across his back, and gradually insinuate the saddle into 
its place. The girth should not be fastened until he becomes thor- 
oughly acquainted with the saddle. The first time the girth is 
buckled, it should be done so loosely as not to attract his attention ; 
subsequently it can be tightened without inspiring him with fear, 
which if fastened immediately it would most certainly do. In this 
manner the wildest colt can be effectually subjugated by such imper- 
ceptible degrees that he gives tacit obedience before he is aware of 
his altered condition. 

How to tell a Kicking Horse. — When yon go to harness a horse 
that yon know nothing about, if you want to find out whether he is 
a kicking horse or not, you can ascertain that fact by stroking him 
in the flank where the hair lies upward, which you can discover 
easily on any horse ; just stroke him down with the ends of your 
fingers, and if he does not switch his tail, and shake his head, and 
lay back his ears, or some of these, you need not fear his kicking ; 
if he does any or all of these, set him down for a kicking horse, and 
watch him closely. 

How to siibdue a Kicking Horse. — When you harness a kicking 
horse have a strap about three feet long, with a buckle on one end ; 
have several holes punched in the strap ; wrap it once around his 
leg just above the hoof ; lift up his foot touching his body ; put the 
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strap aronnd tbe ann of his leg, and buckle if ; then yoa cao go be- 
hind him, and pnll back on the traces ; yoa most not fear his kick- 
ing while his foot is np, for It is impossible for him to do it. Prac- 
tice him in this way a while, and he will soon learn to walk on three 
legs. Ton should not hitch him op nntil yon ha^e practiced him with 
his leg np two or three times, pnlling on the traces, and walking 
liim along. After you have practiced him a few times in this way, 
take np his foot as directed ; hitch him to something, and eanae him 
to pall it a short distance ; then take him ont ; caress him ererj 
time yon work with him. Ton will find it more conyenient to 
fasten up his left fore-foot, because that is the side yon are on. 
After you have had him hitched up once or twice, you should get a 
long strap ; put it around his foot as before directed (above the hoof 
and below the pastern-joint) ; put it through a ring in your harness ; 
take hold of it in your hand ; hitch him up gently, and if he makes 
a motion to kick, you can pull up his foot and prevent it. Ton 
should use this strap until you have him broken from kicking, which 
will not take very long. Ton should hitch a kicking horse by him- 
self ; you can manage him better in this way than to hitch him by 
the side of another horse. 

7b break a Horse from ScaHng. — He says, let the animal see the 
object and touch it with his nose. Try him with an umbrella. 7b 
iearh a horse to follow you, — Take him into a large stable or shed, 
with the bridle or halter in your left hand, and a long switch or whip 
in your right; after caressing him a little, put your right hand over 
his shoulder, with the whip extending back, so that you can touch 
him up with it gently around his hind legs. Start him up a little, say- 
ing, ** Come alonff, hoy'' and take him around the stable a few times, 
holding him by the bridle. In a short time he will follow you with, 
out the bridle ; then take him into a lot, and continue practicing in 
the same way, and he will soon like to follow you. 7b teach him to 
stand without hitching, practice him first in the centre of the stable. 
Bogin fondling him gently at the head, working gradually backward ; 
nnd if he move, give him a cut with the whip, and put him back in 
the same spot from which he started. If he stand, caress him. Do 
not practice him longer than a half an hour at a time. 

HYDROPHOBIA, A Cure for. — A man was cured of Hydropho- 
bia in Italy, lately, by swallowing vinegar in mistake for a medicinal 
potion. A ph\e\c\aT\ ^klP^idn^^li^wd of this and tried the remedy 
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on a patient ; he ga^e him a pint of Yinegar in the morning, another 
at noon, and a third at sunset, which cared him. 

In Bohemia, there is a man by the name of Schweida, living at 
Bey, who notorionslj cures this terrible disorder. 

Prince Joseph de Schwarzenberg, from motives of humanity, 
bought his secret, to give it to the profession. After many happy 
cures by it, the prince gave a house and lands to Schweida for life. 
The remedy is a powder and bathing. It had been known many years 
before in the vicinity of Frauenberg, by the name of Powder of 
BubuUky, and that all cases of Hydrophobia were cured by it. Per- 
sons bitten by mad dogs, and having the malady, were cured thirty- 
five years ago, and no symptoms have ever been felt since. The 
powder is made of Italian Foplar leaves, Pennyroyal, and Savory. 

Poplar leaves, 2 ounces. 

Pennyroyal, 4 " 

Savory, 4 " 

The whole must be reduced to a powder, well mixed, kept in a 
vial well corked. A dose of it is given in good sweet oil, mixed with 
it until its consistence is somewhat soft. Put as much as lies on 
the point of a knife into a pint of beer, warmed, and drink it three 
times a day. For a mad dog, mix the powder in half a pint of 
milk ; for horses, spread it on a piece of bread ; for other domestic 
animals, mix it with their ordinary drink. After giving the remedy, 
give no food whatever for many hours. The bath is prepared by 
putting the same constituents in it. Let the bath be tepid, that is, 
lukewarm. 

ICE-CREAM. How to Make. — ^The richest quality of Ice-cream 
is made from cream in the following manner : — ^I'o one qnartof cream 
use the yelks of three eggs. Put the cream over the fire till it 
boils, during which time the eggs are beaten up with half a pound 
of white sugar, powdered fine; and when the cream boils, stir it 
upon the eggs and sugar, then let it stand till quite cold ; then add 
the juice of three or four lemons. It is then ready to be put into 
the freezer. The heat of the cream partially cooks the eggs, and 
the stirring must be continued to prevent their cooking too much. 
A somewhat simpler receipt, given by the confectioners, is the fol- 
lowing : To half a pound of powdered sugar add the juice of three 
lemons. Mix the sugar and lemons together, and then add one 
quart of cream. This is less rich and delicate than the preceding 
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one, but is qaite rich enough for common use, and some trouble is 
saTed. 

The following receipt makes a very good Ice-cream :— 

Two quarts of good rtoA milk, four fresh eggs, three quarters of a 
pound of white sugar, six teaspoonsful of Bermuda arrow root. 
Rub the arrow root smooth in a little cold milk, beat the eggs and 
sug^r together, bring the milk to the boiling point, and then stir in 
the arrow root ; remote it then from the fire, and immediately add 
the eggs and sugar, stirring briskly to keep the eggs from cooking ; 
then set aside to cool. If flavored with extracts, let it be donejiui 
before putting it in the freezer. If the Vanilla bean is used, it must 
be boiled in the milk. The preparation must be thoroughly cooled 
before the freezing is proceeded with. The Ice-cream, by this re- 
ceipt, may be produced at a cost not exceeding twenty-five cents a 
quarts— calling the milk five cents a quart, and the eggs a cent a 
piece, and including the cost of labor. It is quite equal to that com- 
monly furnished by the confectioners at seventy-five cents a quart. 
The arrow root may be dispensed with. The freezer is a cheap and 
simple machine. 

After the Cream has frozen in the machine it should stand one 
hour or two to harden, before it is used. (C. L. Flint.) 

INKS. — Dr. Stark, a Scotch Chemist, has experimented with 
more than two hundred different kinds of Inks, and his conclusion 
is, that no preparation equals the common sulphate of iron, or com- 
mercial copperas for ink-making. His receipt for a persistent 
Black Ink is six parts of the best blue galls to four parts of cop- 
peras. 

A beautiful Blue-black Ink, that will not corrode steel penx, may be 
made by boiling one hundred and twenty-five parts rasped log:wood 
with so much water that it will yield one thousand pints of decoc- 
tion, and when cold, stir in one part yellow chromate of potassa. 

Bed Ink, — Ground Brazil wood, eight ounces ; vinegar, ten pints ; 
macerate for four or five days; boiled in a tinned copper vessel to 
one half; then add roach alum, eight ounces, and gum, three ounces ; 
dissolve. Water or beer may be used instead of vinegar. 

Inks of various colors may be made from a strong decoction of 
the ingredients used in dyeing, mixed with a little alum and gum 
Arabic. Any of the water-color cakes employed in drawing, dif- 
fused through water, may be used for colored Inks. 
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Indelible Ink, — Nitrato of silver, quarter of an ounce ; hot dis- 
tilled water, three-qoartera of an ounce ; when cooled a little, add 
mncilage, quarter of an ounce ; and sap green or syrup of buck- 
thorn to color ; mix well. The linen must be first moistened with 
"liquid pounce" or "the prepturaiion,** as it is commonly called, 
dried, and then written on with a clean quill pen. This Ink will 
bear dilution, if not wanted very black. 

l%e Pounce, or " Preparation.** — Carbonate of soda, one ounce to 
one and a half ounces ; water, one pint ; color with a little sap- 
green or syrup of buckthorn. 

Without Pieparaiion, — Nitrate of silver, one to. two drachms; 
water, three quarters of an ounce ; dissolve ; add as much of the 
strongest ammonia water as will dissolve the precipitate formed on 
its first addition ; then further add mucilage one or two drachms, and 
a little sap-green to color. Writing, executed with this ink, turns 
black on being passed over a hot Italian iron. 

To remove S^ots of Indelible Ink, — T. and H. Smith propose 
moistening the spots for a few moments with moist chloride of lime, 
which forms chloride of silver, and then dissolving the latter by 
caustic ammonia. It may be sometimes necessary to repeat the 
operation. Cyanide of potassium may also be employed. 

Ink stains may be readily removed from white articles by means 
of a little salt of lemons, dilute muriatic acid, oxalic acid, or tar- 
taric acid and hot water ; or by means of a little solution of chlo- 
rine, or chloride of lime. The spots should be thoroughly rinsed in 
warm water before touching them with soap. Marking Ink may be 
removed by ammonia water, solution of chloride of lime, liquid 
chlorine or iodine. 

Invisible Ink, — Rice-water and iodine. The plan of writing with 
rice-water, to be rendered visible by the application of iodine, waH 
practiced with great success in the correspondence with Jellalabad. 
The first letter of this kind received from thence was concealed in 
a quill. On opening it a small paper was unfolded, on which ap- 
peared a single word, " Iodine." The magic liquor was applied, and 
an interesting dispatch from Sir Robert Sale stood forth. — Major 
Smith*s United Service Magazine, 

JUJUBE PASTE.— The Jujube plant has been recently intro- 
duced into this country. The following receipt for making Jujube 
Paste, is furnished by the United States Patent Office : — 
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Take jnjnbes one ponnd, and water two quarts ; boil balfao hoar, 
■train with expression, settle, decant the clear, and clarify with 
white of eggs ; add a strained solution of gum Arabic, six pounds in 
four quarts of water ; add to the mixture six pounds of white sugar ; 
gently evaporate, at first constantly stirring, and afterward without 
stirring, till reduced to the consistence of soft extract; add orange- 
flower water six ounces, and place the pan in a vessel of boiling water. 
In tweWe hours carefully remove the scum ; pour the matter into 
slightly oiled tin moulds. 

LEPROSY. — Count de Segur, in his travels, states, that in South 
America, a lizard cut into small pieces, and administered perse- 
veringly for about three weeks, is considered a remedy for the Lep- 
rosy. It is supposed to operate by causing very strong sweats, and 
a desire to discharge saliva, whereby the blood becomes more pure. 
Hydrophobia, it is said, has also been cured in the same way. 

OILS AND TALLOW. How to Bleach by Chromic Acid.— 
Mr. C. Watt, Sen., uses the following method for bleaching dark 
oils or tallow. To every half ton of oil take ten pounds bichromate 
of potassa. Powder the salt, dissolve it in four pints of hot water, 
stir, and carefully add fifteen pounds sulphuric acid, and continue 
the stirring until complete solution. This mixture is then thoroughly 
incorporated with the melted fat, previously separated from foreign 
matters by repose and decantation. The containing vesspla 8hoald 
be of wood, and the tcmpenituro about 135*^ F. When, after much 
agitation, the liquid fat assumes a light-green color, the bleaching is 
completed, and four buckets of boiling water are then to be added, 
the whole stirred for five minutes and then left to repose for several 
hours, when it will be white and ready for use. 

Mr. Watts, Jr., proposes to recover the chromic acid ad infini' 
turn, and thus render the process very economical, in manner as fol- 
lows. Transfer the green chrome liquor, after the separation of the 
fat, to a tub, dilute it with water, and then ado thick milk of lime 
until the sulphuric acid is nearly saturated ; leave to repose, decant 
the liquor from the sulphate of lime, and carefully add to it another 
portion of cream of lime, until the precipitation of all the green ox- 
ide, and the supernatant liquor is clear and colorless. Drain off this 
liquor, add fresh water, and, after settling, again decant. Repeat 
this wasliing, then transTer the precipitate to a red-hot iron slab, 
and keep it const anvX-j a^WYx^i^ xjltvVW W t-Vva-xv^* to a yellow powder. 
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The ehromate of lime, thas formed, if decomposed byBolphnric acid 
in slight excess, yields chromic acid as well suited for bleaching pur- 
poses as that from bichromate of potassa. 

OIL-FILTEIU-A good oU filter is said to be made of fine sand, 
charcoal, and gjpsam ; the sand to retain substances suspended in 
the oil, charcoal to decolorize it, and plaster to remoTO water. 

PASTE FOB Entblopbs. — Mix, in equal quantities, gum (sub- 
stitute, dextrine) and water in a Tial ; place it near a stove, or 
on a furnace register, and stir or shake it well ; it will soon dissolve, 
and is then fit for use. A little alcohol added after it is well mixed, 
will prevent it from becoming sour, and keep it any length of time, 
'i'his is better and much cheaper than any of the gums used for 
labels and envelopes, and does not crack. 

POISONS, AND THEIR ANTIDOTES. — Oxalic acid, or 
salt of lemons, is often mistaken for Epsom Salts, and causes death 
in a short time ; a safe antidote for this, and all other acids, is 
magnesia made into a paste with water, or a solution of common 
soap. In the case of prussic acid, however, laurel-water, or 
chloride of lime, and bichloride of iron, are effectual remedies. 
Tartar emetic is another poison, often taken designedly or in mis- 
take; large quantities of warm water should be given to induce 
vomiting, and also powdered Peruvian bark. 

For arsenic, the hydratod oxide of iron is the only cure, in a 
dose thirty times greater than that of the poison ; while for poison- 
ing by lead, in any form, sulphate of magnesia, potash, and soda 
are good, and phosphate of soda is a safe antidote. Mercury, or 
corrosive sublimate, is counteracted by the white of eggs, or milk ; 
and for sulphate of zinc, or white vitriol, cream^ butter, and chalk, 
will act as preventives. For poisoning by copper, the whites of eggs ; 
iron filings, pmssiate of potash will stay its action ; and for sul- 
phuretted hydrogen and carbonic acid, free exposure to the air, 
and a leech or two applied on the bead, have proved successfhi. 
For all other poisons, such as fungi, poisonous mushrooms, lauda- 
num, strychnine, nux vomica, and vegetables generally, it is always 
safe to administer an emetic. 

SERPENT BITES.— Perry, in his ** Japan Expedition," p. 119, 
refers to a remedy for venomous bites, for which, he says, popular 
opiDion in the East claims considerable efficacy. This is a paste 
made by moistening the powder of ipecacnhana with Mater, and 

85 
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applying it to the external injury. '* Some wonderfiil effects ha^e 
l>een reported from the nee of this simple means in Tarions eases of 
not only bites from venomous Serpents, bat of stings by the Scorpion, 
and varions poisonons fish.'' 

In South America, the most popular remedy is the leares of Guaco, 
or Snake-plant, a species of willow which flourishes along the banks 
of streams in the sultry regions shaded by other trees. It is said 
to be both a preventive and a cure. 

SGBOFULA. — N. Longworth, of Cincinnati, says he has done 
wonders in curing Scrofula, and old sores, with the following Receipt: 
Put one ounce of aquafortis in a bowl, or saucer ; drop into it two 
copper cents — ^it will effervesce — leave the cents in ; when the effer- 
vescence ceases, add two ounces of strong vinegar. The fluid wUl 
be of a dark-green color. It should and will smart. If too severe, 
put in a little rain-water. Apply it to the sore, morning and even- 
ing, by a soft brush or a rag. Before applying it, wash the sore with 
water. 

SOUPS. Cheap. — Soter, the celebrated Cook, in his '* Culinary 
Campaign," furnishes a number of valuable receipts for Soups, etc., of 
which the following are particularly recommended for the poor, and 
to those who have charge of charitable associations : — No. 1. Kor 
two gallons of Soup^ costing aboul one cent a quart, viz. : Take two 
ounces of drippings ; quarter of a pound of solid meat, at four pence 
per pound, cut into pieces one inch square ; quarter pound of onions, 
sliced thin ; quarter pound of turnips; (the peel will do, or one whole 
one cut into small slices) ; two ounces of leek^ — the green tops will dc^*- 
sliced thin ; three ounces of celery ; three quarters of a pound of common 
flour ; half a pound of pearl barley, or one pound of Scotch ; three ounces 
of salt ; quarter of an ounce of brown sugar ; two gallons of water. I 
first pot two ounces of dripping into a saucepan, capable of holding 
two gallons of water, with a quarter of a pound of leg-beef without 
bones, cut into square pieces of about an inch ; and two middling- 
sized onions, peeled and sliced ; I then set the saucepan over a coal 
fire, and stirred the contents around for a few minutes with %woodeu 
(or iron) spoon until fried lightly brown. I had then, ready-waahed. 
the peelings of two turnips, fifteen green leaves or tops of celery, and 
the green part of two leeks (the whole of which, I must observe, 
are always thrown away). Having cut the above vegetables into 
small pieces, I threw them into a saucepan with the other ingrecUi 
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■tiiTing tlietn occBCJonalljoTertheBre for another ten miontM ; then 
added one qaart of cold water, and tbree-qnarten of a ponnd of 
eommoD flonr, and half a ponnd of pearl barlej, mixing all well to< 
gather ; I then added Hven qnarte of hot water, seasoned wiUi tbre« 
onncea of aalt, and a qanrter of an oonce of brown nigar, stirred 
occasioDollj nntil boiling, and allowed it to simmer rerj genllj for 
three honra ; at the end of which time I fonnd the barlej perfectly 
tender. The above Sonp hat been tasted b; nnmerons noblemen. 
Members of Parliament, and several ladies, who have lately visited 
aj kitchen department, and who have considered it very good and 
nonrishing. 

The Soap will Iteep scTersI days when mode as above deacribed ; 
bnt I mnst observe, not to keep it in a deep pan, bnt within a Bat 
vessel, where the air conid act freely npon it. Stir it now and then 
vitil nearly cold, or, otherwise, the next day it will be in a state of 
fermentation. This does not denote the weakness of the Soup, be- 
cause the tame evil exists with the atroogest of stock, or saoce, if 
not stirred, or confined in a warm place (a feet known to eveiy first- 
rate cook). The expenses may come to three farthioga per qnart in 
London ; bnt as almost every thing can be bad at lets cost in the 
country, the price of the Soap will be still mon rednoed. In that 
ease, a little additional meat might be nsed. By giving away a small 
portion of bread or biscuit, l>etter snpport would be given to tbe 
poor at a trifling cost ; and do ooe, it is to be hoped, hereafter woold 
he«r of the dreadful calamity of starvation. 

No. 2. Same Cotl. — Qnarter of a ponnd of beef, cat into piece* 
one inch aqnare ; two ounces of dripping, or melted saet ; quarter of 
a ponnd of tamips, or carrote, cnt into R^mente half an inch sqaare ; 
fonr drops of esseace ; one and a hair ponnds of maiie fioor; three 
ounces of salt ; quarter ounce of brown sugar; one tea^poonful of 
black pepprr, ground fine. Take two oancea of cither dripping, 
American lard, or suet, to which add the tamips or carrot* ; trj 
for ten minutes ; add one qnart of cold water, and tbe meal, well 
mixing, and moisten by degrees with seven quarts of hot water; boil 
five hours, and season with three ounces of salt, one quarter ounce 
of brown sugar, one teaspoonfol of black pepper, two drop* of enence 
of garlic, one drop of essence of mint, a little celery, itir quickly, 
and aerve directly. 

No. 3, Samt a* No. 3 — and add one povod of pototoea. 

Having promlaed to make my receipU public for the benefit of 
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the laborious classes of society, as well as for the poor, I think that 
if a man coald treat his family, once a week, with a food called potato 
soop, each member of it, who had prerionsly fed on that root, and 
who are wno nearly deprived of that food, would worship the day of 
the week when such a luxury should be displayed on their humble 
toble. 

Jenny Lindas famous Soup, and which is supposed to be bene- 
ficial to the voice, was prepared as follows : " Wash quarter of 
a pound of the best pearl sago, until the water poured from it is 
clear ; then stew it quite tender in water or thick broth (it will re- 
quire nearly or quite a quart of liquid, which should be poured on it 
cold, and heated very slowly ;) then mix gradually with it a pint of 
good boiling cream, and the yelks of four eggs, and mingle the whole 
carefully with two quarts of strong veal or beef stock, which should 
always be kept ready boiling. This Soup, it should be noticed, is 
not a soup whose virtues are bounded by the adaptation to the mere 
nourishing of our earthly tabernacles ; they extend to the improve- 
ment of our vocal powers, and of our capacity to giving delight 
to our fellow-creatures ; for to the influence of this soup it appears 
that part of the fascination of Jenny Lind's voice is owing. ' We 
were informed by Miss Bremer,' says Miss Acton, ' that Mademoi- 
selle Lind was in the habit of taking this soup be/ore she sang, as 
she found the sago and eggs soothing to the chest, and htneficicd to 
the voice.' " 

TIMBER. For Prkskrvino. — The cheapest solution for pr^ 
serving timber is sulphate of copper and alum. Steep the timber in 
this in a cask — one pound of each for twenty cubic feet of water — 
for a few days, then take it out and dry it well. It would be well 
to coat with tar, before you drive in your spiles ; if boards, paint 
them with white lead. (Sciefdific American.) 

TOOTHACHE.— "Silliman'8 Journal," 2d Ser., Vol. VII., 304, 
recommends gun-cotton for Toothache. It says gun-cotton, dissolved 
in ether, constituting what is called collodion , has become an im- 
portant material for dressing incised wounds. It hsA been also 
ascertained, that it may be successfully used for the Toothache. The 
cavity of the tooth being cleaned out, a little asbestus saturated with 
collodion, to which a little morphia is added, is placed in it. AH 
soon becomes solid ; and thus an excellent stopping and a powerful 
anodyne are applied at the same time. 
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TOOTH-POWDERS.— The fullowing is a safe and excellent 
receipt for tooth-powder : Fine chalk, two oances ; powdered cuttle- 
fish, two ounces ; and powdered orris-root, one on nee ; mix all to- 
other. 1. Red bark and Armenian bole, of each one oance ; pow- 
dered cinnamon, and bicarbonate of soda, of each half an ounce ; oil 
of cinnamon, two or three drops ; all in fine powder ; mix. 2. Sub- 
stitute cassia for cinnamon ; and cream of tartar, carbonate of mag- 
nesia, or prepared chalk, for bicarbonate of soda. 3. (Ghrowenor's.) 
Rose pink, three pounds ; orris-powder, half a pound ; oyster-shells, 
two and a half pounds ; oil of rhodium, twenty-five drops ; as above. 

WATER, HARD. How to Soften.— Half an ounce of quick- 
Kme put in nine quarts of water, and the clear solution put into a 
barrel of hard water, will make it soft when clear. A correspondent 
of the Maine Farmer states, that a teaspoonfnl of sal-soda will soften 
from three to four pails of hard water. This is a valuable receipt 
for houseke(epers, and one which may be easily tested. Perinet has 
found that binoxide of manganese will preserve the sweetness of 
water for years. Sixty gallons of water, containing three pounds of 
the powdered binoxide, remained perfectly sweet and clear for seven 
years in a wooden vessel. 

WINES, DOMESTIC. From other Fruits than the Grape. 
— The principles applied to making Wine from the grape are in 
general applicable to other fruits, yet certain peculiar circumstances 
require peculiar attention. Dr. Macculloch has g^ven this subject a 
large share of attention, and is probably the best authority in the 
manufacture of Domestic Wines. He recommends the addition of 
tartar in preparing the musl'-say from two to six per cent., in pro- 
portion to the sweetness of the fruit and the quantity of added sugar 
— the sweetest must requiring most tartar. 

The malic acid, which derives its name firom its abundance in 
apples, is the predominant acid in our fhiits, and, indeed, constitutes 
the chief difference between cider and wine. It might be a question 
for chemists, whether some means might not be contrived for getting 
rid of a portion of the malic acid, which is so detrimental to our 
Domestic Wines. Dr. Macculloch observes, that perh^M a hint 
might be taken from the manufStu^ture of Sherry in Spain, in whieh 
lime is added to the grapes, which probably acts in neutralising what 
portion of malic acid they may contain, or a part of the tarts ric acid« 

In proportioning the mgwr according to the desired strength of 

85* 
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the Wine, Dr. Mocculloch g:iTe8 the followiog rales : Two pounds of 
sogar added to a gallon of compoand containing all the other ingre- 
dieuts requisite to a perfect fermentation, produce a liquor equal in 
strength to the lightest class of Bordeaux White Wines. Three 
pounds' produce are equal in strength to the Wine known bj the 
name of White Hermitage; and from four, if fermented till dry, a 
Wine resembling in strength the strong Sicilian Wines — that of Mas- 
sala, for example, or the Cape Madeira is produced. 

One of the faults frequently occurring in our Domestic Wines is 
excessive sweetness, arising from too larg^ a proportion of sugar 
having been employed, compared with that of the fruit juice— or 
from the imperfect fermentation which the fluid has undergone. 
But it is generally pradcnt to have the full quantity of sugar ; fbr 
it is said that there is seldom such a balance of the two ferment- 
ing substances — the saccharine matter and the yeast — that both are 
perfectly neutralized ; and it is not possible always to determine if 
this has been the case ; for the palate is unable to detect a very 
small portion of sugar, as its taste is masked by that of the Wine ; 
and the fermenting principle is still less ascertainable by the taste. 
If the Wine be sweet after the fermentation, it is evident that some 
sugar remains undecomposed, and that all the ferment has been ex- 
pended. In this case the Wine will not turn sour immediately, 
particularly if it be strong, because there is no ferment to carry 
it on to the acetous stage. But if the Wine be light, that is, not 
strong, and the fermentation should have been carried on so far that 
the Wine is dry, that is not sweet, it is a proof that all the sugar has 
been expended ; there is then great danger of its passing into the 
acetous state, and becoming vinegar. In this case, the addition of 
sugar immediately will prevent the change, as it will serve for the 
ferment to act upon ; but should the acetous change have already 
begun, sugar will only accelerate instead of retarding it. 

The proportion of water to be used in the prepared must is of 
great consequence; and Dr. Macculloch reprobates the current 
practice of using too great a quantity, and too little juice of the 
fruit — a custom apparently originating in a misplaced economy. In 
the practice of making wine from grapes in the wine countries, no 
water is used, but the whole fluid is composed of the juice of the 
frait itself; but in the common practice, as recommended in the 
English domestic receipts, the juice of fruit rarely forms more than 
one-third of the whole liqnor, and often much less ; this proportion 
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twiug: alio fixed without ref^rd to the ripen^s of tbe flniit. The 
utifictal muti, that componndcd or water, BUgar and joice, cootaiuB 
in general too Bmall a qaantitj ol the fermenting principle bo CMeo- 
tial to a perfect fermeatation ; the fermentation is too slnir, and 
only • Rmall qaantit/ of alcohol can be the result ; hence the liqnor 
is 10 weak that it soon changes into vinegar. When greeo Aroit if 
used, in which little exists bnt acid and ferment, of which tbe 
former ia this case exceeds, balk for bnik, the qnantitj in ripe fmita, 
the acid woald generally be too abondant, and would require a 
dilation with water. 

Wiue> ma; be mannfactared from all saccharine fmita, bnt we 
shall only give the receipt for Gooseberry Wine in extento. 

Oooecberry Wine, properly made, is perfpclly durable ; as mncfa 
so as Champagne of corresponding strength, provided an equal eare 
be taken in the bottling, cellarage, and other management, all of 
these being circumstances in which oar domestic fabricatora are too 
apt to fail. 

Tbe following 

Dr. MkhOkA'* Sitfft far VoHnp OrMtAmy WUa.—tht fhilt nait b* lalHUl 

Ul]ll*d Ita fall growth. ThflTarlbcoUr Tkrloir of S^OHbetrjUpprhmpilBdlB^iVdt; bvlll 

Tor. Tta« &rv«i B^itX liperkiApaADifiBsthflbvt Th«imkllH[ nhontd b«H[«n(BA bf a 
•lei* proiwrlr »i«I«»d lo lh1> parpoM, iiid Uif BmiaiiBil or bnilMd frail »}Ht*4: 
•rhllothtmaUuurUabliMnnMiiDd fnill^ilkiiboiild ba nmoinl by (H«1ogoTO(k*r 
nwaDi. FoTtj pnandi of neb frnll an IbBD to b« lotnJifvd Into a mb canfaltf 
aodor thocapultr of inHS or Iwaair sallona. In wblch It I* lo bt brniaal la 
ra JiropoTlloua, by a pmannmoaclinl id ham Iha brrriaa vllboal braaklaf tW 




damlbad. Tb< Itqaor Ibaa obtalaad la tb* aitlBolal mut, whlek la aqBUi 
JalH of tb* (npa— tkkt Is. aiado lo rManbla It u awrlf aa poaibla. It la 
^sindBMd luo ■ tab or aaBrirni apadtr, ant wbkb a blaakal « riiallar labai 
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%f A Wwi, !■ to W IkfMra, dM vnMllMlBv plani Im a iMipMiteit varTtaf 
«•• to to* ffbk. B&n It Mkj *■■•>« <lir kmlv* «r nraaqr-fcw bovn, irnitlf 
to tfc» l y pt ii i <r i w—to ttw wkkk It mmj Atom; mU tamt thU t«b U It to U 
4mwB«fftatoACMklBVkMilttoto ItoBMt WkM la Om omIe, tt mhC W UM 
MMl7toClMk«^-k«KtkiittteiMto«Ueli HlMB awyW tkmrBMt AsOtlto- 
1— tolloa proatai, aW lh» balk <r llfor la th# tMk Jlatolrt— , tha ■■pii«o«i fww 
itoa «r ai«4f vhtoli waa Ba4« fw tkU MpMH parpoM Bait b« paoxvd la, w M to kMf 
MwUtaoraailMWllMbaarlMtaL Whm tiia fciM W tolUa bwoaw a Utlto — la ha^ 
|aU.MaMytokaavabja4l«]aattoaar tWUariavaalaa.Cbt baartotob« Ailvva 
la,aaiakotob<tti>yltoiMU^totowbfcka wn ii a nfccaIto*tb>ipgs>itoWatM*. 
AlUra few 4af» lUapi« Ui to to looMati. thai. If aaj Batofftal qaaatUif ofair kM bMa 
fNOTalW H BAj tova Ttat fka «tfa« trial aait to aM4« after aataMiiva iattfraU ; 
tm4 vhaa Ikata pppngi ao toafw aaj iaagar of extoaalT« •xpaaaloa, tto vplto wamj to 
piTMiBMtly tlghtaaa*.' 

'■Tto Wla« thaa Miia aait naala am tto wlator !■ a oool ecllar, aa It to ae loagtr 
mtmmmrj to ptwoto tto fcf a ti f proew^ If Ito operator to aot laeliaod to toitow 
aay fartkor lator or asptaoo aa II, It may to owaiiliiod la ooaa eloar aad coM daj oa 
to>vaidttooa4orVobraH7>OTk^ulacor]iM«k,«koa,lf Am. ao tt wtU oomdaM 
toi, II mmf to kotttoi witkoat Ikrttor pwcoatloai. Ta laoaia Ito toaaooo, kovavor. It 
to a kottor pCMlloo to ioeaat It, towarl tto oa4 of DoeoHtor, lato a freok eoak, oo oo to 
•loarltfro«ttoln« Itoa At tklo tteo aloo, tto oparator vlU to akto to doterailao 
wkotkorlttoBOttooavootftir kte Ttova. la tkto oaaa, laatoad of 4oeaattaf It, to viU 
attr ap Ito looi^ to aa to roaov tho fenaoatlnx proeaoi; taklaf earo alao to law laai tto 
taapifilaia at tto aaao tJaa. At wtotorar Ubm tto Wlao toa boea deeaatod. It la to 
toiaa«ttoaM«lvajwltk ialaflaaa. SooMtlMa It to toaad aapoitoat to 4aaaat It a 
aaaoadtlaalatoalkaik oaak,aa4 afola to lapoat ttoopatatloaof tatac. AUtkoaa 
fMMTato akoaU to aada la otoar, 4rj, aa4 If poaalkto, oold woatkor. la aaj oaai^ It 
■aat to kotttod Aarlaff tto aoatk of Marek. Tto Wlaao tkaa piodaeed will gcaorally 
to brisk, aad alBllar la tboir qaalltlw (Aaror exocpted) to tho WIdm of Chanpofoe^ 
with tho atroogth of tho boot 8IU017, If Uryo porUona of aagar haro been aaod ; hot ro> 
aaaibliag tho iaferiorklada with tbo amallor allowaaeo. Inattoation, or rlrraimlanoia 
whleh eanaot to eoatroUod, will eaow It to to awoot, and ttUl at other Umoa to to diy. 
la tto fenaoroaaa. It aaaf to nanaftotared tho following aoaaoa, bj adding to It that 
prepoitloB of Joieo from trmh tmii which ttooporator'o Jodgmont aiay dletato, aad 
roaowlng tto fStnaontatlon aad anbwqoent treatmont a« bofbro. la tho lattor oaaa, ao 
Ito brlakaaaa oaa aoTor to reatored, it mast to traitod aa drj WSno hj doeaatiag Ic ioto 
a aalpharod eaak, whon it noat to flaed and boUlod in tho nsnal nannor. Snch dry 
Wlaoo aro occaaioaallx diaagrooablo to tho taato in tho flrat or ooeond year, but aio 
■aeh iBiproTod hj kooping ; nor ought ttoy to to drank nndor Ato or aiz jeara.** 

Gooley gives the following receipt for making Wine from all ripe 
Baccharine frnits : Ripe fruit, foar pounds ; clear soft water, one 
galloii ; sugar, three pounds; cream of tartar, dissolved in boiling 
water, one and a quarter ounces ; brandy two to three per cent. 
Flavoring as required ; makes a good family wine. Using one pound 
more each of fruit and sugar makes a superior Wine. These receipts 
are adapted for making Ooosebeny Wine, Currant Wine^ Cherry 
Wine, Elder Wine, Strawberry Wine, Mulberry Wine, Whortle- 
berry Wifie, Blackberry Wine, etc. 
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J. B. LIPPINCOTT ft CO., Philadilphia. publish the fol- 
lowing Books, which shoald find a place in the Library of every 
MiBCHAifT, Fabmxb, and Manupacturbr. 

JUST PUBLISHSD^ 

OPPORTUNITIES FOR INDUSTRY 

AMD 

THE SAFE INVESTMENT OF CAPITAL; 

A THOUSAND CHANCES TO MAKE MONET. 

PBBPACXD BT LBTTBB8 

To A Victim of thb latb Pakic, on, Is Money Getting a lost 
Art; How Fortunes were made in Ancient Times; How 
Fortunes have been made in Modern Times; How to 
Qet the First Thousand Dollars, which treats of How to 
Labor Profitably, and in what consists the Art of Soonomy. 
With an APPSNDlf, containing 

VALUABLE SECRHS AND MANUFACTURING RECEIPTSi 

Collated ftom Reliable Sonrces, and inolnding some, that, it is said, 
have been sold, at rarions times, for considerable snms. 
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The Pobliiherf would state, that though the Author of this unique book— 
<jb« Jhrwi on the tubjeet — has toon proper to withhold his name from the public. 
It is the work of a gentleman of abilitj, possessing a rast fund of practical 
knowledge, who has set himself vigoronslj to the ta»k of discoTcring what 
■re the CkcmegBopen to Industry and Capital to obtain suitable rewards; or, 
111 otiier words. What arb thb Chamcbs to Makb Mosbt. The book is as 
remarkable for its scholar-like, simple stjle, as for its vast varietj of important 
flMti. The result is an original, Comprehensive Review of all kinds of pro* 
ilable business, and the most valuable collection of practical suggestions ever 
vresented to men desirous of improving their fortune. Chance after Chance 
Is given, illustrating the Opportunities in Stock BaUing, in Stock Jobbing, 
in Planting, in Farming, in Shipping Ooodt to Foreign CountriM, in Monn- 
faeturing, in Invtntiont, in Commercial Speculatione, in Mining, (^emieal 
Man/aetmrt$, and wherever travelers have found an opening in the United 
States, South America, the East Indies, Europe or Asia. The Appendix of 
Valuable Secrets and Receipts is alone worth the price of the volume. 
The book is one peculiarly suitable for presentation — especially from a Father 
to hie Sone'—a Merchant to hie Clerke — a Man in good Circnmetancte to hie leee 
/•rimeaU Neighbor, It will also prove interesting to those who are satisfied 
with their present business, by giving them in&rmation about other kinds 
of business. 

480 pp., Jiandsome Ololh Binding, good Paper. Price $1.S& 

Mailkd, Poitagb Prbpaid, 0!i Reckipt op Pricb. 



ALSO, JUST PUBLISHED. A NEW EDITION OF 

FBEEDLET'S 

PRACTICAL TREATISE ON BUSINESS; 

HOW TO OETi SAVE, SPEND, GIVE; LEHD, 

AND BEQUEATH MONET. 



Over 100,000 copies sftld in England and United Stales, 

A book that hts met with very general approbation both in En- 
gland and America. It contains a large amount of that information 
which every sensible, practical man has felt the need of, and which 
every father, who desires his sons to do weU in the world, would 
place in their hands. 



liOflDOM. — Thtt honos EcoKOMiinr. od« of thA oldest and able<4orth« commercUl 
Jo«nud« of Europe, Mja : *' This book In American In origin and eompleiely Anuvlcaa 
la character. No othke cocstraT oocld rati BBirr pobth srcH a woax — i«o ri.Afx 
■POKBir, to vonar, uo J^T]>lOto«T^ to kbahokablk.'* " Mr. FrtedU^*9 U a cnpUnl bnnk, 
emd eonHdtnd as a representation r^ the dntly dmlings qf the AmfHmnit, tt raUts 
tktm very muck in our tettmation. The vttrk ought to be read by all trader*. oli> a»d 
Torira. The OLD fnny ^nd in U emuHtna and ddightful remintseenees : fA' Torxa 
can only learn from it how to attain, in fAedUnee to the strictest ja-inrfplet of morttl- 
ity, exf^lenre in the conduct nf business." 

•• Well wobtbt or utudt." — Lotuion Daily yeics. 

*' We are glad to learn the fact of an EyriRB editioit belDg diopoded of la oxb oat.*'— 
THmes. 

UNITED STATES.— "The aim of thU ' Practical Treatise on Business' i« to 
make energetic, acate. aud accomplUht>d buAiaeAv uoq. Jts injluence cannot /ail to he 
sahdary asU certainly will he extensive/' — X 1'. TYtbune. 

" We recommeDd Mr. Freedley'« book to all who xakb haste to bb rich." — *V. T. 
Ttm^s. 

•'We recomrooDd all who are In^nt on brcoxi.nu rich to xa«tkr iracosTRxra,*'— 
Home Journal. 

**ThlM ii real! J a tbrt TALrADLB and t^rpul work, and by no means one of thoM 
miserable, tmraperj, catch-pennj publicatious, so often pat forward to deceive an intel- 
llgent public." — Boston Evening Trnfrller. 

•' An intere*ttng aa a romance— mnch more w than some we hare been reading lately." 
—Bttston Mirror. 

*• It in Jasl such a book as every vounjr man ithoald slndy."— PA/toda Ledger. 

•• This in a book for the tlmeH and for every body."— //atf /more Sun. 

" It will HugK«>Kt important matter* which it might take a lifbtimb to bring to Indi- 
vid aa I cognizance. "<^Ba//£morf Patriot. 

*' It will 8P»mFCT idbas which mat prove a fortukb to toc. a coj*y shottLi be in 
every family. '"^Record. 

"Every basineHs man should give It a place in his libbart, as one of the mo»t nsefol 
eompaniuus of his stadioux hourn," — PUtshurg Dispatch. 

" We can hardly conceive the poHvibiliiy of this book being read without imparting 
KBW loBAfl on the subject, and mattrially improving 'ine's chancfs (\f success in the 
great rough and tumble qfKfe."^OolumbUi lUustraitd Fiimily FrUnd. 

PRICEy $1.00. 

A LIBERAL DISCOUNT TO THE TRADE. 



E 'y^r B o o zc 

IT TIB AVTMOE Of 

MfUBDLEY'S FEAOnOAL TRRATT8» OV BVIIR8S." 

THE LEGAL ADVISER; 

OE, 

HOW TO DIMINISH LOSSES, 
AVOID LAWSUITS, 

And 8AVB TIMS, TBOUBIjS, and MONBY, by OONDUOTIITO 
BUSnnDBB AOOOBDINO to IiAW, 

ft • 

▲S SXPOUyDBD BT THB 

BK8T AND liATBST AUTHORITIB8. 



The following reasons have been assigned in favor of this book, 
of which several editions have been sold : 

1. It U th« best popaUr Treatise ever written on the legml relatione of men to each other 
In Baslneea, and glTes htm who nuuUr tU eonUnU, the same superior advantages 1b 
dealing whleh a ^arp ktwytr has orer one utterly ignorant of law. 

2. It shows us how to guard against Tbicks and Fbauim, avoid nnmeroos M iiTAKBa 
and rosTB us in a hundred important matters wliioh it Is extremely dangerous not to 
know. ** MiUiont of Dollan have bean expended in Iiaweaita bj 
our AnoeBtors in learning what is contained in this book." 

3. Its suggestions are practical and unquutiofuMy tafe ; and he who obeerves the« 
in his baiiineM transactions need not be apprehensive. — ** The Law n ob ova bidb.** 

4. Fbbbdlkt*8 Lbqal Advibbb is unique in its plan — the first of itn ela-w— aiding bust 
ness men to escape pit/klls, and contains nothing local or that is not of value in every 
State in the Union. 

fi. It is full of practical suggestions and precautions, interwoven with wel1-settl.->d 
Law Points, composing a sjstem of " BuiifiribM Tactics, tbb sapxst abd shbbwdbst 
BVKB PBOMUUiATBD.*' It is a guidc throu^'hont B business career from its commence- 
roent b/ the Clerk until he has accumulated a fortune, advising him e«p«cially what 
to avoid in all the important stage^i and duties ; forming and dissolving PnHntrthlpg , 
i» Buying Gttodt ; StUlng Ooodt ; Giving Credit ; Taking and Giving Notes, BOU, 
Dr^fU, (Jhtieks ; Insuring Oooda ; Ouarantm* ; Collecting JkUs ; How to overturn « 
Ddtor's Aeeignment and Main payment in fuU <\f dehts due ; and flaall j instructs 
him how he may dispose of his accumulations by WUL, without leaving behind a 

lAWKUit. 

6. It is a book to be etudUd especially by young men who wish to prof^reM In prae> 

tical knowledge rapidly^ and ** outihoot the men of large experience with their own 

bow.** 

" Had the Depoeltors in the Ohio IAf% and Tntgt Company, whoee collection notaa, 
it is said, were transferred as eollateral for loans, known and observed the advice given 
in Frmiley'e Legal Adviser^ p. 77, they would have escaped all vexation and low." 



_ Ho ome* In thcae tlmes» eaa ivell aflbrd to be ivltbovt s«e1i 
JBook* The best Lavryers and Merobants in Philadelphia, New Turk, aad 
B<Maen, have purchased it, and have commended It as the beat Adviser for B«« 
alneas Men ever pnbllslied* 
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A VERY AMUSINO BOOK 



THE ADVENTURES 

OF 



M^Ii 





or 



TURKEY, PERSIA, AND RUSSIA. 

This book deserves a place in every Librarj, among the Englisfi 
classics. '* Statesmen and Philosophers,'* as the Botton Daily Ad- 
vertuerhtM remarked, ''have langhed over its pages, and mnch of 
its wit has become classical, and is constantly met with in qnota- 
tions. It reveals the mjsteries of inner Oriental Life — its Harems, 
Doctors, Lawyers, Dervishes, Soldiers, and Impostors — in a style 
that alike charms the scholar and pleases the ladies." The critics 
of England, and the Press of America, almost nnanimonsly pro- 
nounce it a most 

WIRY, ENTERTAINING, AND INSTRUCTIVE BOOK. 

" ThU Is about one of th« mo«t eDterUiniog works dcscriptire of Oriental manoers 
and cadtoros and modex of thought that ever fell into oor handx. Its author filled an 
official situation (may we |n>^« that of surgeon f) in an embaa^j whirh the British Out- 
ernment, some /eant ago. found it necessary to send to Persia ; and during a long mi< 
denrein the countrr, with the full knowledge of the language, wan enabled to collert 
such other rnateriaK illustrative of life in Penda and the Ba»t, which be ban chosen to 
embodj in this verj amusinff autobiography of HaJJl Baba." — Bottnn Ert, JVarfier. 

*' It Is a narratire of innn- Oriental life, and the ideas which It conveys are more ac- 
curate And lasting than a score of ordinary works of travel would Impart. An Oriental 
almoNphere, hm it Here, pt^rvaden this book throughout, and the reader Is constantly 
oonsdous that he sees the men, manners, and customs of the countries described as th^y 
really exist. 

"HaJJi Baba repre^nts a Penriaa who had been employed on various diplomatic 
services to neighb«>ring nations, a^t well as important laborN at home, and the reader 
has what purports to be the Journal which he kei^t during various yesrn. The Monks, 
Merchants, Poet*, Doctoni, lawyers, and Ra^caln of th<> East — Marrisce" and Magician*, 
PerHian life and Orieutal l>eatitioK, are all portrayt>d vividly and aronrately. aud th« 
reader understands them thoroughly, without the trouble of ihouMitiid^ of mile* of toll- 
8«>mfl Journeying. The biH)k before us is a valuable addition t<* W4irkH treating of Ori- 
ental scen«^ and custom^*, and will prove acceptable to all reader*." — Daily MnU. 

** A man who once reads HaJJi Baba will never forget It. Every new phase in life 'a 
experience— every smn«tng incident will recall some well-remein1><>ri«<l »ceur in tl.e ad- 
ventures of thii^ native Persian, who, fn>m a barber's aiiprfuiicH, romp to W the Shah's 
embassador to England. One who has not yet read IlsJJi Bube hsA a rich mine of fun 
and Instruction before him unopened." — ButJttr Bill Auttum. 

*'W« r*»call with pleasure its curious scenes and incident*, and a repem-al of the 
work convinces ns that our impre^sions uf Its excellence weie well firunUed." — Phita. 
Bteniny BtUiitin. 

One volume^ 405 ;>;)., Clofh. Prire $1.00. 
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